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THE    PURCHASE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

A  good  lounger,  one  who  can  really  enjoy  the 
dolce  far  nie?ite,  and  while  away  weeks  and  months 
in  a  state  of  pleasurable  indolence,  without  pos- 
sessing, or  even  wishing  for,  any  employment  of 
a  regular  character,  is  very  far  from  being  a 
common  personage  in  our  northern  clime.  Even 
our  men  of  pleasure  put  so  much  of  order  and 
system  into  their  amusements,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  follow  them  up  with  so  much  vigour  and 
effort,  that  to  the  natives  of  more  relaxing  climes, 
they  appear  rather  in  the  light  of  serious  occu- 
pations than  diversions,  and  those  too  of  a  very 
laborious  kind.  To  use  the  language  of  the 
elegant  author  of  the  "Last  days  of  a  Philoso- 
pher :" — "  In  the  changeful  and  tumultuous 
atmosphere  of  England,  to  be  tranquil  is  a 
labour,  and  employment  is  necessary  to  ward  off 
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the  attacks  of  ennui."  In  short,  industry  with  us 
is  a  necessity ;  and,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
we  must  ever  be  up  and  doing. 

Wherever  we  turn,  cities  and  towns  are  so 
overbuilt  that  they  are  approaching  each  other, 
and  threaten  to  cover  the  whole  superficies 
of  the  country  with  brick.  London  alone 
seems  inclined  to  appropriate  three  counties 
to  itself,  while  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  for- 
merly thirty  miles  asunder,  are  uniting  to 
form  one  huge  province  of  houses.  Factories 
larger  than  cathedrals,  with  steeple-like  chim- 
nies,  spring  up  daily  like  mushrooms,  al- 
though we  have  already  more  stockings  and 
night-caps  in  our  warehouses  than  would  incase 
the  extremities  of  the  whole  human  race.  As  if 
aware  of  this  fact,  our  population  endeavours  to 
emulate  this  over-production  with  a  tide  which 
not  only  overflows  the  unions  at  home,  but 
threatens  to  inundate  the  forests  of  Canada  and 
Australia ;  while  our  legislators,  not  to  be  out- 
done, turn  night  into  day,  and  enact  as  many 
laws  in  a  session  as  would  suffice  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe.  At  the  same  time  our 
merchants  are  exploring  every  part  of  the  world 
with  the  beneficent  design   of  discovering  some 
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one  who  is  in  need  of  their  assistance.  In  short, 
we  seem  to  be  willing  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
should  remain  quiet  with  their  hands  before 
them,  and  leave  to  us  the  care  of  providing 
them  with  clothing,  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  eveiy  possible  description. 

Nor  do  the  remotest  nations,  even  after  be- 
coming enemies,  cease  to  be  objects  of  this 
untiling  benevolence.  No  sooner  was  it  known 
in  England  that  after  blowing .  up  the  forts  of 
the  Chinese,  burning  their  ships,  and  knocking 
a  reasonable  number  of  them  on  the  head,  we 
had  compelled  them  to  accept  of  a  peace, 
which  had  the  merit  of  suiting  the  convenience 
of  at  least  one  of  the  parties,  than  it  occurred 
to  our  merchants  that  the  children  of  the  black- 
haired  race  would  probably  be  disposed  to  ex- 
tend the  acquaintance  so  auspiciously  begun 
with  us,  by  becoming  the  purchasers  of  all 
the  products  of  our  industry.  Whole  fleets  of 
vessels  laden  with  tempting  wares  were  accord- 
ingly dispatched  to  the  celestials,  who  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  admiration  and  gratitude 
at  the  sight  of  such  disinterested  consideration, 
hitherto  so  unusual  on  the  part  of  great  con- 
querors.    Of  course,  they  will  not  omit  to   com- 
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pare  it  with  the  conduct  of  the  great  Chin-tsong, 
who,  having  re-conquered  the  rebellious  province 
of  Kan-sou  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  issued  a  decree,  prohibiting  the  use 
by  the  perverse  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of 
his  dominions  of  embroidered  garments  and 
other  articles  of  luxury  manufactured  in  Nankin, 
as  a  punishment  for  their  sinful  opposition  to 
his  heaven-born  authority, — and  the  comparison 
can  hardly  fail  of  being  to  our  advantage.  In 
the  same  spirit,  we  have  undertaken  the  entire 
cultivation  of  the  island  of  New  Zealand, 
having  discovered  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
fertile  spot  were  totally  unable  to  perform  this 
office  for  themselves.  It  is  well  known  that 
we  have  long  done  the  same  for  the  aborigines 
of  Australia ;  and  as  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Hindostan,  a  century  has  elapsed  since  we  re- 
lieved them  from  every  care  of  government, — 
collecting,  spending,  and  distributing  their  reve- 
nues for  them,  without  the  smallest  assistance 
or  interference  on  their  part. 

In  short,  we  must  be  employed  either  about 
our  own  affairs  or  those  of  others ;  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  this  is  true  of  us  indivi- 
dually as  well  as  collectively.     To  see  how  in- 
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capable  a  really  thorough-bred  Englishman  is  of 
down-iight  positive  indolence,  you  have  only 
to  meet  him  at  one  of  the  numerous  watering 
places  on  the  coast,  where  everything  is  so 
carefully  provided  for  him,  and  all  means  of 
occupation  so  entirely  removed,  that  he  can 
have  no  other  employments  than  those  of  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  walking  and  staring.  The 
first  week  indeed  is  supportable  enough, — the 
novelty  of  gazing  on  the  sea  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  and  the  last  at  night, — the  plea- 
sure of  buying  one's  own  shrimps  for  breakfast, 
— the  meeting  with  so  many  strange  faces  on 
the  beach,  and  the  excursions  to  see  the  dif- 
ferent lions  in  the  neighbourhood,  will  occupy 
that  space  well  enough.  People  even  begin  to 
think  they  are  made  for  such  a  life.  It  is  so 
pleasant  to  have  every  thing  done  to  your  hand, 
— to  go  out  and  in  as  often  as  you  like  with- 
out even  the  trouble  of  opening  or  knocking 
at  the  door,  which  is  purposely  left  open, — 
to  be  greeted  with  the  smiles  of  your  landlady, 
who  assures  you  that  the  place  suits  you 
charmingly,  and  that  you  are  looking  so  much 
better  already, — and  to  be  capped  by  all  the 
tradesmen  who  pay  you   so   much   respect,   and 
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seem  to  think  so  much,  of  your  importance. 
All  this  is  pleasant  enough;  hut,  like  every- 
thing else,  the  charm  soon  wears  off.  The  sun 
which  seems  to  have  joined  in  the  plot  to 
delude  you  hy  shining  hrilliantly  through  the 
week,  ceases  to  appear, — one  unbroken  expanse 
of  dreary  cloud  succeeds,  and  a  drizzling  rain, 
which  seems  to  change  the  aspect  of  every 
thing  around  you,  falls  from  morning  till  eve- 
ning, —  the  visitors  you  discover  are  a  set  of 
miserable-looking  invalids,  who  have  come  abroad 
in  search  of  a  bath  of  beauty, — your  landlady 
smiles  as  usual ;  but  it  is  always  in  the  same 
way,  and  her  salutation  is  in  the  same  words. 
Meanwhile  the  accommodations  appear  to  be 
any  thing  but  what  they  were; — the  windows 
rattle  in  their  frames  like  those  of  a  post  chaise 
at  full  gallop,  the  chairs  and  sofas  are  so 
ricketty  you  are  afraid  to  trust  your  weight 
upon  them; — and  the  first  time  you  try  a  fire, 
you  are  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  which 
drives  you  to  the  beach,  whence  the  rain  sends 
you  to  the  news-room,  where  your  only  resource 
is  to  spell  through  the  newspaper  of  the  day 
before,  unless  you  prefer  trying  a  game  at  bil- 
liards  with    two    or  three    non-descript   looking 
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men,  who  seem  to  be  sharpers,  but  who  are 
perhaps  as  innocent  and  unfortunate  as  yourself. 
You  have,  however,  one  resource,  provided  you 
are  a  bachelor, — and  strength  and  courage  re- 
vive at  the  thought.  You  can  rush  back  to 
your  lodgings,  pack  up  your  portmanteau,  take 
your  place  in  the  coach,  pay  an  extra  week's 
rent  for  default  of  warning,  and  regain  the 
smoke  and  din  of  London,  with  its  stirring 
bustle  and  excitement ;  which,  though  all  the 
world  assures  you  they  will  prove  your  des- 
truction, you  find  absolutely  necessary  to  your 
existence.  But  every  man  is  not  a  bachelor ; 
and  it  is  seldom  that  a  Benedict  can  be  quite 
so  prompt  either  in  his  resolutions  or  his  move- 
ments. 

Of  all  the  places  on  the  coast  to  which  Lon- 
doners   resort    for    health   or   change   of    scene, 

W is  certainly  one  of  the  most  agreeable, 

as  well  as  convenient.  The  goodness  of  the 
sands,  the  excellent  bathing,  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  and  the  variety  of  walks  and  rides  in 
the  neighbourhood,  added  to  the  convenient 
distance  from  the  metropolis,  contribute  to  make 
it  a  favorite  resort.  This  was,  however,  much 
more  the  case   formerly  than   at   present.      The 
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facility  and  moderate  expense,  both  of  money 
and  time,  with  which  people  can  now  transport 
themselves  to  more  distant  places,  have  very- 
much  lessened  the  number  of  visitors  to  this 
and  other  watering-places  similarly  situated. 
But  before  the  free  range  given  by  steam  to 
our    locomotive    propensities,    the    sea-beach    at 

W was   annually  frequented  by  many  of 

those  who  now  ascend  the  Rhine,  to  luxuriate 
in  the  iron  waters  of  Nassau  and  Bohemia.  As 
the  season  approached,  the  inhabitants  began 
to  prepare  their  houses  for  the  reception  of 
visitors,  whose  coming  was  anxiously  expected. 
The  brown  holland  coverings  were  removed  from 
the  chairs  and  sofas  in  the  drawing-rooms  ;  the 
well-worn  carpets  were  again  laid  down ;  the 
white  bed-curtains  were  put  up  ;  and  every 
thing  was  done  that  could  be  thought  of  to 
make  the  old  furniture  and  rooms  look  as  clean, 
and  bright,  and  comfortable  as  things  would 
admit  of.  When  these  preparations  had  been 
made,  and  the  season  actually  commenced,  a 
bill  in  the  window  announced,  as  plainly  as  the 
largest  round  text  could  do,  that  every  thing 
was  ready  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors ; 
while,    to    invite    them    to    enter,    the     newly- 
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painted  green  door  was  left  purposely  open, 
and  the  stone-steps  were  as  white  and  clean 
as  rubbing*  and  hearthstone  could  make  them. 

It  was  a  fine  afternoon,  about  the  middle  of 
July,  when  a  party,  consisting  of  a  gentleman 
and  two  ladies,  who  might  be  his  wife  and 
daughter,     were     observed     perambulating     the 

streets  and  rows  of  W ,  evidently  in  search 

of  apartments.  Their  movements  were  anxiously 
watched  by  the  mistresses  of  sundry  unoccupied 
lodgings,  who,  ensconced  behind  the  blinds  of 
their  parlour-windows,  were  on  the  look-out  for 
visitors.  If  the  strangers,  after  casting  a  side- 
glance  at  one  of  the  houses,  stopped  for  a 
moment  before  it,  these  hospitable  persons 
rushed  to  the  door  to  invite  them  to  enter. 
Apparently  the  party  were  particular  about 
their  accommodations,  or  not  satisfied  with  the 
prices  demanded  for  them,  for,  after  entering 
several  houses,  they  appeared  to  be  still  con- 
tinuing their  search. 

They  had  turned  down  one  of  the  rows 
running  at  rio-ht  angles  to  the  ran^e  of  houses 
fronting  the  sea,  and  were  returning,  after  a 
fruitless   search,    towards   the    beach,   when   one 
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of  the  rival  landladies,  who  had  been  long  watch- 
ing their  motions,  appeared  at  the  door  as  they 
approached,  and  begged  them  to  walk  in  and 
see  if  her  apartments  would  suit  them.  Every 
thing  in  the  house  confirmed  the  character 
which  the  proprietress  gave  herself  for  cleanli- 
ness and  particularity ;  and  the  gentleman,  who 
seemed  to  be  wearied  with  the  search,  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  settling  at  once  where  they 
were. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Barclay,'"'  said  the  lady,  "  you 
must  leave  these  things  to  me.  How  can  you 
possibly  tell  whether  the  apartments  will  suit 
us  or  not?  Besides,  you  know  I  like  a  front 
view  of  the  sea/' 

"  To  be  sure,  ma'am/'  joined  in  the  landlady  ; 
"  it's  quite  natral  your  ladyship  should  like  it ; 
it's  just  what  the  Dowager  Lady  Slipperton 
said  last  year ;  and  though  everything,  as  her 
ladyship  said,  looked  so  nice  and  comfortable  here, 
she  could  not  give  up  the  sea ;  and  so  she  took 
apartments  on  the  beach.  To  be  sure,  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  her  ladyship  did  come  back, 
being  as  how  she  never  could  abide  the  wind 
and  the   damp,  which  blew  right   in   upon  her 
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from  the  sea.  A  terrible  cold  she  did  catch  to 
be  sure  ;  and  quite  a  mercy  it  was  that  my  rooms 
was  still  unlet,  and  so  she  took  them  for  the  rest 
of  the  season/' 

"  Indeed  I"  said  Mrs.  Barclay,  much  softened 
by  this  judicious  piece  of  information  ;  — "  and  so 
Lady  Slipperton  remained  here  all  the  season  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  and  the  very  day  after  her 
ladyship  took  them  as  ever  was,  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  Crackenbury  came  to  secure  them  for  her- 
self; but  that,  ma'am,  you  see,  I  couldn't  do 
no  how,  though,  to  be  sure,  as  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  Crackenbury  had  been  with  me  for  two 
seasons  before,  I  should  have  made  a  pint  of 
ohleeging  her." 

"Well,  really  Mr.  Barclay,"  said  the  lady, 
turning  to  her  spouse,  "the  lodgings  certainly 
do  look  very  respectable  ;  and  as  you  seem  to 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  them,  I  think  we  may  as 
well  remain." 

Mr.  Barclay  knew  his  wife  well  enough  to  be 
aware  that  the  complaisance  shown  him  was 
due  to  Lady  Slipperton  and  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  Crackenbury,  but  he  was  too  good-natured 
to  sav  so  ;  and  the  terms,  which,  on  the  strength 
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of  her  late  titled  inmates,  the  landlady  had 
raised  from  three  to  four  guineas  per  week, 
having  been  finally  adjusted,  he  returned  by 
himself  to  the  hotel  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
the  baggage. 


CHAPTER    II. 

The  number  of  visitors  at  W was  not 

so  great  that  a  new  arrival  should  pass  unnoticed, 
especially  when  the  parties  had  passed  two  whole 
days  at  the  head  hotel  in  the  place  ; — a  circum- 
stance that  indicated  they  were  not  only  well 
supplied  with  cash,  but  were  willing  to  spend  it, 
and  were  consequently  quite  respectable. 

"  Pray,  Miss  Pinlady,"  said  a  lounger  in  the 
library,  to  one  of  the  accomplished  daughters  of 
the  mistress  of  that  essential  establishment  at  a 
watering  place,  "can  you  inform  me  who  our 
new  arrivals  are  V 

The  young  lady  addressed  raised  her  eyes 
from  the  worsted  frame  on  which  she  was 
employed,  and  fixing  them  languidly  on  the 
inquirer,  asked  if  it  was  the  elderly  couple 
who  were  put  down  at  the   Bath  Buildings. 

"Oh,  dear,  no." 
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"  Then  perhaps  you  mean  the  two  old  ladies 
at  the  Crescent, — or  the  paralytic  gentleman  at 
the  Parade, — or  the  family  of  five  children  who 
came  in  the  coach  with  their  mamma,  and  the 
nurse,  and  the  lady's  maid,  and  were  put  down 
at  No.  3,  in  South  Terrace  V 

"  No,  no :  how  dull  you  are  this  morning. 
Of  course,  I  mean  the  gentleman  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  who  came  to  the  Marine  Hotel, 
and  staid  there  till  Thursday/' 

"  Oh !  and  went  yesterday  into  apartments  at 
No.  5,  Prince's  Terrace  V 

"Yes,  yes,  just  so, — by  the  bye  there  they 
are  walking  on  the  beach, — coming  this  way  : 
they  must  pass  by, — perhaps  they'll  come  in, — 
better  have  the  address-book  ready, — no  doubt 
they'll  subscribe, — I'll  stop  and  learn  who  they 
are/' 

As  the  trio  approached,  they  underwent  the 
scrutiny  of  the  various  persons  in  the  shop,  who 
made  the  proper  preparations  to  receive  them. 
Miss  Pinlady  put  on  one  of  her  most  engaging 
smiles;  and  her  sister,  Miss  Wilhelmina,  who 
had  just  entered  the  library  from  the  side-door, 
hastily  adjusted  a  profusion  of  black  ringlets, 
which  hung  down  on  each  side  of  her  face,  like 
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those  of  a  newly-washed  poodle  ;  while  Mr. 
Medlar,  the  inquisitive  gentleman,  took  up  a 
newspaper,  and  placed  himself  in  a  position  to 
hear  and  see  all  that  passed. 

To  the  great  disappointment,  however,  of  the 
parties  expectant,  the  trio  passed  on  without 
entering  the  library,  although  the  boards,  an- 
nouncing the  inestimable  advantages  offered  to 
the  public  by  the  establishment,  were  purposely 
placed  in  a  situation  to  catch  the  eye. 

"  Very  extraordinaiy  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Medlar, 
as  soon  as  they  had  fairly  passed  by.  "What 
can  they  mean  by  it?" 

"I  can't  imagine/'  said  Miss  Pinlady. 

"  Nor  I,"  added  Miss  Wilhelmina.  "  What 
can  have  come  to  people  V 

"  Oh  !  they'll  come  yet,"  said  Mr.  Medlar. 
"  They  must,  —  they  can't  do  without  novels, 
you  know, — at  least  the  young  lady  can't;  — 
and  papa  must  see  the  paper, — can't  walk  all 
day,  you  know,— though  the  young  lady  has 
a  surprisingly  fine  figure  too." 

IC  Well,  now,"  said  Miss  Pinlady,  "  I  can't 
see  that," 

"  Nor  I,"  added  Miss  Wilhelmina,  who  was 
about  half-a-foot  under  the  usual  size.  "  She's 
too  tall  for  my  taste." 
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"  And  then,  what  a  waist/'  said  her  sister, 
glancing  at  her  own,  which  was  laced  to  such 
a  span-like  size,  that  an  anatomist  would  have 
wondered  how  it  could  contain  the  usual  bodily 
organs.  "  I  can't  think  how  young  ladies  can 
suffer  themselves  to  grow  to  such  a  monstrous 
size  ;  it  is  really  quite  disgusting." 

"Why,  to  be  sure/'  said  Mr.  Medlar,  "she 
does  look  as  if  she  lived  upon  something  more 
substantial  than  novels.  But  then,  you  know, 
all  young  ladies  are  not  quite  so  etherial  as 
Miss  Pinlady;  or  so  sylph-like  as  Miss  Wilhel- 
mina,"  added  the  gallant  Medlar,  bowing  to 
the  ladies  in  turn. 

"Well,  really/'  said  Miss  Pinlady,  "if  they 
don't  intend  to  subscribe  I  should  like  to  know 
what  they  do  intend  to  do." 

"  Can't  say,  really,"  returned  Mr.  Medlar ; 
"but  names  they  must  have, — can't  do  with- 
out them,  you  know, — determined  to  find  out 
before  night.  Eh !  why  there  goes  the  post- 
man, as  I'm  alive, — going  towards  the  terrace 
too, — good  morning,  good  morning,  ladies,"  and 
away  hurried  the  inquisitive  Medlar  in  chase 
of  the   postman. 

It  so  happened  that  there  were  no  letters  for 
No.  5,    Prince's-Terrace ;    and    while    concocting 
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an  excuse  for  calling  on  the  landlady,  with  a 
view  of  getting  the  desired  information  from 
her,  he  descried  a  gentleman,  whose  acquain- 
tance he  had  lately  made,  and  whose  pro- 
vokingly-short  answers  had  hitherto  baffled  all 
his  curiosity,   promenading  on  the  beach. 

"  Ah !  there  goes  old  Moody,"  soliloquised 
Medlar,  —  "thinks  no  one  knows  any  thing 
about  him, — forgets  the  Red  Book, — officers  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  —  under-clerk,  The- 
ophilus  Moody, — cross,  crabbed  set,  all  of  them, 
— dumb  as  statues ; — but  I'll  be  even  with  him, 
— go  up  to  town  next  session,  and  see  how 
he  looks  in  his  black  cloak  and  white  wand. 
Ah  !  sees  me, — going  to  turn,  won't  do  though/' 
and  so  darting  down  a  narrow  street  he  turned 
to  the  left,  walking  briskly  along  in  the  same 
direction  as  Moody,  and  then  regaining  the 
promenade,  met  the  baffled  valetudinarian  en 
face. 

Had  Mr.  Medlar  remained  five  minutes  longer 
in  the  library,  he  might  have  satisfied  his  curi- 
osity, without  further  trouble,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  names  of  the  parties  who  excited  it  were 
concerned.  The  trio,  on  returning  down  the 
walk,    stopped  before   the  library,    and,    after  a 
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moment's  consultation,  entered  it,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  two  Misses  Pinlady  and  their 
mamma,  who  hastened  to  place  chairs,  and  re- 
quested to  know  in  what  they  could  have  the 
pleasure  of  serving  them.  The  lady  wished  to 
know  if  the  library  was  very  select. 

"Oh!  very,  ma'am,  most  particularly  select;" 
said  Miss  Pinlady.  "All  the  fashionable  novels, 
ma'am,  and  the  sermons  of  the  most  popular 
preachers.  Then,  ma'am,  there  are  the  travels, 
— all  the  tourists  and  annuals  of  the  last  year. 
'  Three  weeks  in  Canton/  by  the  Honorable 
Francis  Tredelton,  'A  Scamper  through  Tar- 
tary,'  by  Marmaduke  Longshanks,  Esq. ;  and 
'  The  City  of  the  Dead/  by  Miss  Athanasia 
Witherly." 

"And  the   terms?''   inquired  the  lady. 

"  Oh  !  very  moderate,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Pinlady,  "indeed  I  may  say  too  moderate,  con- 
sidering all  the  great  advantages  the  library 
affords, —  a  single  subscription,  twelve  shillings 
the  month, — double  subscription,  one  guinea; 
and  the  latter  includes  the  newspapers/' 

During  this  dialogue,  the  gentleman  had  taken 
up  the  newspaper;  and  the  young  lady,  after 
reading    the  titles    emblazoned    in    gold    letters 
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on  the  splendidly-bound  books  with  which  the 
side-table  was  covered,  had  passed  them  over 
in  favor  of  a  very  unpretending-looking  little 
book  stitched  in  blue  paper,  and  bearing  the 
title  of  "The  Royal  Navy  List,  by  authority," 
in  which  she  seemed  gazing  with  more  interest 
than  is  usually  attached  to  a  mere  catalogue  of 
names.  It  might  be  that  the  book  was  taken 
up  at  hazard,  and  the  young  lady  merely 
looked  into  it  to  avoid  encountering  the  gaze 
of  the  different  persons  in  the  shop ;  still  it 
is  not  the  less  a  fact  that  some  slight  distress 
was  observable  in  her  face,  when  the  officious 
Miss  Wilhelmina  took  up  the  book  which  had 
been  laid  down,  in  order  to  replace  it  in  its 
position,  which  she  did  not  do  without  a  very 
significant  look,  that  brought  a  deeper  shade 
of  vermillion  into  the  very  interesting  coun- 
tenance of  the  fair  stranger.  The  party  having 
signified  their  intention  of  subscribing  for  a 
month,  the  address  book,  which  Miss  Pinlady 
had  kept  in  readiness,  was  produced,  and  the 
gentleman  having  therein  inserted  his  name 
and   address,   the  trio  left   the  shop. 

No   sooner  were  they  gone  than  the   Misses 
Pinlady   and  the  remaining   visitors    rushed    to 
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the  book  to  make  out  the  strangers.  There, 
in  plain  characters,  was  "  Mr.  Barclay,  No.  5, 
Prince's  Terrace."  All  therefore  they  got  was 
the  name  ;  for  the  residence  had  been  accurately 
ascertained  before.  A  column  intended  for  the 
permanent  address  of  the  visitors  was  also  in 
the  page;  but  this  Mr.  Barclay  had  provokingly 
neglected  to  fill  up.  Barclay,  to  be  sure,  was 
not  a  very  common  name ;  but  then  also  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  one  ;  at  least  not  enough  so 
to  fix  its  owner  without  the  help  of  some  addition. 
Could  he  be  the  great  Barclay  whose  name  is 
conspicuous  on  all  the  signs  in  London?  No, — 
he  was  too  young  for  that,  for  that  great  name 
was  associated  with  the  earliest  recollections  of 
all  the  company. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  perplexity,  Mr. 
Medlar  entered  in  evident  haste.  He  had  seen 
the  party  leave  the  library, — he  was  sure  they 
would  subscribe,  they  were  so  respectable.  He 
read  the  name  himself,  and  observed  it  was  a 
pity  he  had  not  been  at  hand  to  suggest  the 
filling  up  of  the  permanent  address, — so  unfor- 
tunate he  should  see  Moody  just  at  the  time, 
and  got  nothing  from  him  after  all  but  a  groan, 
and  the  information  that  he  was  suffering  from 
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the  rheumatism.  His  name,  however,  suggested 
the  Court  Guide  which  had  been  so  eminently 
useful  in  Moody's  case.  The  book  was  instantly 
produced  ;  but  a  new  difficulty  arose.  Mr. 
Barclay  had  not  even  put  his  christian  name. 
Could  he  be  the  Mr.  Barclay  of  Harley-Street, — 
or  the  barrister  in  Wigmore-Street, — or  one  of 
the  bankers  in  Pall  Mall, — or  the  secretary  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain, — or  any  one  of  the  other 
four  Mr.  Barclays  scattered  over  the  west  end? — 
there  was  no  telling.  But  discouraging  as  all 
this  was,  the  despondency  was  increased  by  one 
of  the  company  starting  a  doubt  if  he  came  from 
London  at  all.  If  they  had  come  by  the  coach, 
the  matter  would  have  been  little  doubtful ;  or 
if  they  had  come  in  their  own  carriage,  there 
would  have  been  the  servants  from  whom  all 
particulars  could  be  known ;  but  unfortunately 
they  came  in  a  post-chaise,  so  there  was  no 
possibility  of  tracing  them.  After  the  usual 
criticism  upon  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the 
Barclays,  which,  as  they  had  subscribed  to  the 
library,  was  decidedly  favorable  on  the  part  of 
the  two  Misses  Pinlady  and  their  mamma,  the 
conclave  dispersed, — Mr.  Medlar  consoling  him- 
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self  with  the  assurance  of  Mrs.  Pinlady,  that 
Mr.  Barclay  was  a  very  free  and  easy  spoken 
gentleman  ;  "  and  if  that's  the  case,"  quoth  he 
to  himself,  "it  will  be  hard  indeed  if  I  don't 
make  him  out.'" 


CHAPTER    III. 

Leaving  Mr.  Medlar  to  prosecute  his  inquiries, 
we  shall  at  once  put  the  reader  in  possession 
of  the  secret  that  gentleman  was  so  desirous  of 
arriving  at,  by  informing  him  who  the  Barclays 
were,  and  ichat  they  were.  Mr.  Barclay,  though 
belonging  to  a  good  family,  had  been  brought 
up  to  commerce,  and,  at  the  period  when  our 
history  commences,  was  a  partner  in  a  large 
West-Indian  house.  Though  the  junior  of  the 
three  partners  constituting  the  firm  of  Lushing- 
ton  and  Co.,  he  had  nevertheless  been  accustomed 
to  take  the  principal  part  in  the  management. 
The  diminished  profits  of  the  West-Indian  trade, 
once  so  flourishing,  had  of  late  induced  the  other 
partners,  and  especially  the  head  of  the  house, 
Mr.  Lushington,  to  look  more  narrowly  into  the 
business,  and  to  exert  an  unusual  degree  of 
personal  control  and  inspection. 
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Mr.  Barclay's  conduct  had  always  been  marked 
by  the  most  scrupulous  integrity,  and  he  had 
nothing  whatever  to  dread  from  the  greater 
attention  which  his  partners  chose,  as  they  had 
a  perfect  right  to  do,  to  devote  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs.  Still  he  had  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  act  upon  his  own  views, 
without  referring  to  them,  except  upon  very 
important  matters,  that  he  could  not  regard 
their  interference  without  considerable  impatience 
and  irritation.  From  this  state  of  feeling,  violent 
collisions  frequently  took  place ;  and  as  Mr. 
Barclay  was  on  these  occasions  always  outvoted 
and  overruled,  he  began  to  acquire  a  disgust 
for  the  business,  and  gradually  to  take  a  less 
active  part  in  the  management,  until  he  almost 
ceased  to  attend,  except  upon  occasions  when  his 
presence  was  absolutely  necessary.  Indeed,  so 
great  was  his  estrangement  from  the  other  part- 
ners, that  he  would  willingly  have  retired  from 
the  concern,  had  the  state  of  affairs  permitted 
such  a  step.  But  the  house  was  at  that  time 
so  largely  engaged  in  the  West-Indian  trade, 
which  then  wore  a  most  unpromising  appearance, 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
retire  without  submitting  to  an  enormous  sacri- 
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fice.     He,  therefore,  remained  a  partner  for  the 
present,  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

The  income  Mr.  Barclay  derived  from  the 
business,  enabled  him  to  support  a  very  com- 
fortable establishment  in.  Harley-Street ;  which, 
however,  considering  the  precariousness  of  com- 
merce, involved  too  great  an  expense,  as  it 
prevented  him  from  adding  to  his  fortune.  But 
all  men  are  affected  by  the  habits  and  estimates 
of  the  society  in  which  they  move  ;  and  in  justice 
to  Mr.  Barclay,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
expenditure  of  one-half  of  his  neighbours  was 
not,  like  his,  limited  to  the  amount  of  their 
income,  which  being,  moreover,  in  many  cases, 
merely  professional,  left  little,  if  any,  provision 
for  the  family  on  the  death  of  its  head.  His 
family,  too,  consisted  only  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  ;  and,  knowing  the  condition  of  the 
firm,  he  might  consider  his  property  in  it  not 
only  sufficient  for  them,  but  amply  secured  in 
case  of  his  decease.  Persons,  too,  who  pass 
their  lives  in  the  midst  of  commercial  vicissi- 
tudes, are  not  so  appalled  by  the  idea  of  their 
possible  occurrence,  as  those  who  occasionally 
witness  their  effects  in  the  rain  of  some  wealthy 
friend  or  neighbour.     "We   all  think  less  of  the 
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dangers  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  than  of 
others  which  are,  perhaps,  of  a  much  more  fearful 
magnitude.  There  was  nothing,  therefore,  in 
Mr.  Barclay's  situation  to  prevent  his  living  like 
his  neighbours,  and  spending  the  full  amount 
of  his  income. 

The  gentleman's  habits,  like  those  of  most  men 
whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  business,  were 
not  of  a  nature  to  enable  him  to  extract  any 
great  advantage  from  the  large  amount  of  leisure 
which  his  estrangement  from  his  partners,  and 
consequent  diminution  of  employment,  afforded 
him.  His  education,  which  was  of  that  meagre 
nature  usually  given  to  boys  of  even  the  bet- 
ter classes  some  years  ago,  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  that  self-education  from  which  the 
men  of  the  present  generation  have  derived 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  knowledge  they 
possess.  Removed  to  the  counting-house  before 
he  had  fairly  surmounted  the  first  difficulties 
which  obstruct  the  road  to  knowledge,  so  far 
from  acquiring  a  taste  for  literature,  or  being 
able  to  appreciate  its  pleasures,  he  had  never 
been  able  to  separate  it  from  the  harsh  and 
disagreeable  accompaniments  with  which  in  his 
memory  it  was   associated.      To   say  nothing  of 
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the  ancient  classics,  the  very  remembrance  of 
whose  language,  slight  as  were  the  traces 
which  jet  lingered  in  his  memory,  he  abhorred, 
he  had  scarcely  any  acquaintance  with  the 
lighter  and  more  elegant  writers  of  our  own 
language.  Even  of  the  most  popular,  he  knew 
little  more  than  the  titles  of  their  works. 
Strange  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  If  any  one  think  otherwise,  let  him 
number  those  he  meets  in  society,  possessing 
only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  body 
of  our  English  classics.  How  many  will  he  find 
capable  of  entering  into  any  discussion  of  their 
merits  ?  How  many  who  really  appreciate  their 
beauties?  And  how  many  who  will  not  vote 
him  a  bore  for  making  any  allusion  to  them 
whatever  ? 

The  truth  is,  society  is  made  up,  for  the  most 
part,  of  very  common  materials.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  refined  pleasures  of  literature  and 
philosophy,  few  there  are  who  care  for  them. 
Men  like  to  converse  with  men  better  than 
with  books ;  and  they  prefer  their  own  specula- 
tions upon  the  material  things  which  surround 
them,  to  those  of  philosophers  and  poets  upon 
what  they  deem  the  visionary  and  unreal.     This 
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is  owing  to  a  defect  common  to  most  systems 
of  education,  that  of  neglecting  to  cultivate  the 
taste ;  a  most  deplorable  deficiency,  excluding 
as  it  does  so  many  from  the  most  rational  and 
satisfactory  enjoyments  of  which  they  are  capable. 
But  it  is  not  our  province  to  discuss  such  mat- 
ters. It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  whatever 
amount  of  pity  may  be  due  to  persons  so  situated, 
Mr.  Barclay  was  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  it. 
He  was  never  known  to  take  up  a  book  for 
amusement ;  and  even  in  the  paper  he  seldom 
looked  beyond  the  main  article,  the  city  news, 
the  quotations  of  stock,  and  the  prices  current. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
many  days  had  not  elapsed  after  he  had  been 
left  with  so  much  time  upon  his  hands,  before 
he  found  out  that  his  house  not  only  stood  very 
much  in  need  of  repair,  but  would  be  consider- 
ably improved  by  sundry  alterations  which  had 
occurred  to  him.  Mr.  Smart,  the  builder,  whom 
he  called  in  to  consult  upon  this  occasion,  entirely 
agreed  with  him  upon  the  evident  advantage  of 
the  proposed  alterations ;  and  added  a  few  sug- 
gestions of  his  own,  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  leave  nothing  but  the  four  walls  of  the 
present  mansion  standing. 
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The  acquiescence  of  his  wife  in  this  arrange- 
ment was  obtained  by  the  prospect  of  passing 
the  summer  at  a  watering  place,  which  the  plan 
rendered  necessary,  and  by  a  stipulation  made 
in  her  favor  that  the  furnishing  of  the  re-modelled 
mansion  should  be  left  entirely  to  her  taste.  The 
terms  of  the  contract  with  Mr.  Smart  having 
been  duly  arranged,  that  indefatigable  person 
instantly  threw  into  the  premises  a  detachment 
of  workmen,  who  succeeded  in  rendering  them 
totally  uninhabitable  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  departure  of  the  family  for  W . 

Of  Mrs.  Barclay  there  is  little  for  us  to  say. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  stock-broker  in  the 
city,  whose  affairs  having  turned  out  ill,  she 
was  considered  extremely  fortunate  by  her  ac- 
quaintance in  meeting  with  so  good  a  match  as 
Mr.  Barclay.  Her  father,  during  his  prosperity, 
maintained  a  showy  villa  at  Clapham,  where 
the  family  resided  with  as  much  display  as  their 
means  would  permit.  Miss  Weston,  for  so  the 
lady  was  called  before  her  marriage,  had  spent 
the  last  two  years  of  her  school  days  at  a  fashion- 
able boarding-school  in  Cadogan  Place,  where  the 
extravagant  charge  of  two  hundred  guineas  per 
annum  was  compensated  by  the  fact  of  two  of  her 
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companions  being  the  daughters  of  a  Shropshire 
baronet,  and  a  third  the  grand-daughter  of  an 
Irish  viscount ;  a  circumstance  never  suppressed 
by  the  governess,  Madame  La  Touche,  who  always 
introduced  the  young  lady,  not  as  the  daughter 
of  her  father,  plain  Mr.  Walker,  but  as  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Lord  Viscount  Borrowmore. 

From  this  establishment  Miss  Weston  returned 
home,  thoroughly  qualified  to  take  her  position 
in  society.  She  had  acquired  an  air  of  the 
most  perfect  assurance,  which  no  accident  could 
disturb ;  a  qualification  for  which  she  was  as 
much  indebted  to  a  fortunate  want  of  sensi- 
bility, as  to  the  unceasing  instructions  of 
Madame  La  Touche  upon  that  important  head. 
Nothing  about  her  was  open  to  criticism. 
Madame  La  Touche,  who  was  remarkable  for 
her  tact,  perceiving  her  incapacity,  had  finished 
her  upon  what  she  termed  the  correct  style. 
Her  music,  when  she  did  play,  which  was  sel- 
dom, if  without  feeling,  was  at  least  in  good 
taste  ;  but  her  great  art  was  in  substituting  an 
approved  series  of  nods  and  moves  and  smiles 
for  words  in  so  judicious  a  manner,  that  a  per- 
son would  really  suppose  she  was  bearing  her 
part  in  a  lively  and  animated  conversation. 
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Her  marriage  with  Mr.  Barclay,  by  putting 
her  at  the  head  of  a  genteel  establishment, 
had  placed  her  in  the  precise  position  for  the 
fulfilment  of  her  destinies.  Her  house,  her 
parties,  her  friends  were  all  unobjectionably 
genteel.  The  only  thing  that  disturbed  her  was, 
the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Barclay's  remaining  in 
business.  She  was,  however,  somewhat  consoled 
by  the  reflection  that  his  partner,  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton,  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  which  in 
those  days  was  unimpeachable  evidence  of  his 
gentility ;  and  consequently,  as  she  inferred,  of 
that  of  those  connected  with  him.  Of  her  hus- 
band's affairs  she  knew,  and  desired  to  know, 
nothing,  and,  so  long  as  money  was  forth- 
coming for  her  expenses,  gave  herself  no  trouble 
about  the  source   from  which   it  was   derived. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  the 
daughter  of  such  a  mother  would  be  as  heart- 
less and  artificial  as  herself;  but,  however  it 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  she  was  not  so.  Emily 
Barclay  was  an  amiable,  ingenuous,  and  very 
natural  person,  though  her  mother  had  done 
every  thing  in  her  power  to  make  her  the 
reverse.  The  opinion  of  the  world  was  the  only 
standard  ever  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Barclay ;  and 
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to  stand  well  in  that  opinion,  the  only  motive 
inculcated.  This  laudable  system  had  been 
vigorously  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  lady 
at  whose  establishment  Emily  had  been  placed, 
and  who  was  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  insincerity 
and  worldliness  as  Mrs.  Barclay  could  desire. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  assiduity  and  pru- 
dence, the  effect  produced  by  no  means  cor- 
responded to  the  maternal  solicitude.  Whether 
it  was  that  Emily  was  disgusted  by  the  heart- 
less insipidity  of  every  thing  around  her,  or, 
as  Mrs.  Barclay  complained,  that  her  natural 
obstinacy  would  not  allow  her  to  think  like 
other  people,  there  is  no  saying;  but,  certain 
it  is,  she  disappointed  the  fondest  hopes  of 
her  mother,  by  turning  out  a  very  generous 
and  frank-hearted  girl.  The  most  provoking 
thing  about  her  was,  she  was  not  contented 
to  keep  her  strange  opinions  to  herself,  but 
often  denounced,  as  mean  and  unprincipled,  ideas 
and  actions  which  had  received  the  sanction 
of  society,  and  were  constantly  entertained  and 
practised  by  persons  of  undoubted  gentility. 
This  openness  was  perhaps  partly  owing  to  her 
being  an  only  child,  on  which  account  she 
was  so  indulged  in  infancy,    and  so   encouraged 
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to  come  forward,  that  she  contracted  a  frank- 
ness of  manner  which  her  mother  could  never 
afterwards  repress.  It  is  true,  her  efforts  were 
not  always  seconded  by  Mr.  Barclay,  who,  being 
himself  a  good-natured  -  man,  was  not  sorry  to 
find  an  ally  in  his  daughter  against  the 
worldly  feelings  of  his  wife,  who  frequently 
wished  to  deprive  him  of  some  of  his  oldest 
city  acquaintances. 

At  the  time  of  their  visit  to  W ,  Emily 

was  in  her  nineteenth  year.  Her  figure  was 
what  is  termed  fine  ;  and  her  face,  though  not 
decidedly  handsome,  possessed  that  nameless 
chami  which  arises  from  good  feeling,  intelli- 
gence, and  cheerfulness.  It  was  impossible  such 
a  person  should  be  without  admirers  ;  and  a 
physiognomist  would  have  said  that  he  who 
could  succeed  in  exciting  a  corresponding  feeling 
in  her  bosom  would  indeed  be  a  happy  man,  if 
genuine  affection  and  the  truest  constancy  could 
make  him  so.  But  what  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  young  lady  on  that  and  other  matters,  will 
best  be  learnt  from  a  letter  which  she  dispatched, 

about  a  fortnight  after  their  arrival  at  W , 

to  one  of  her  former  school  companions  with 
whom  she  maintained  a  constant  correspondence. 

Vol.  ii.  c  3 
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The  letters  of  young  ladies,  especially  those 
addressed  to  confidants,  are  seldom  remarkable 
for  conciseness,  otherwise  we  might  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  apologize  for  the  lengthiness 
of  the  following  epistle  :  — 

"  W ,  July  12th,  18— 

"My  dear  Sophy, 

"  I  am  sure  you  do  sufficient  justice  to 
my  friendship  to  believe,  that  next  to  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  that  of  writing  to  you  is  the 
greatest  I  enjoy.  You  will,  therefore,  impute 
my  month's  silence  to  its  true  cause,  namely, 
the  uncertainty  into  which  we  have  been  thrown 
by  my  father's  movements,  and  the  consequent 
inability  on  my  part  to  give  you  a  fixed  address. 
We  have  now  been  settled  here  for  the  last 
fortnight,  and  are  likely,  I  believe,  to  remain  so 
for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Our  house  in 
Harley-Street  is  undergoing  a  thorough  repair, 
and  is  to  be  entirely  re-modelled.  I  have,  how- 
ever, obtained  an  assurance  from  papa,  that  no 
change  is  to  be  made  in  the  furniture  and 
arrangement  of  my  room ;  a  request  that  was 
almost  as  displeasing  as  it  was  unaccountable 
to  mamma,  who  cannot  understand  how  anybody 
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in  her  senses  can  prefer  old  furniture  to  new. 
But,  odd  as  it  may  appear  to  others,  I  have  a 
sort  of  affection  for  whatever  I  have  been  used 
to,  and  cannot  forbear  regarding  my  chairs  and 
tables  as  old  familiar  friends,  whom  I  do  not 
like  to  discard,  especially  when  there  is  no  real 
fault  to  be  found  with  them. 

"  We,  at  least  I,  find  W a  very  delight- 
ful place.  It  does  not,  like  many  other  watering- 
places,  offer  much  in  the  way  of  gaiety  and 
amusement ;  but  then,  besides  the  fine  walk 
on  the  beach,  the  neighbourhood  is  very  pretty, 
and  affords  a  vast  variety  of  very  charming  walks 
and  rides.  The  scenery,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
striking,  nor  even  what  may  be  termed  fine ; 
so  that  I  have  nothing  in  that  way  to  offer  you 
in  return  for  the  delightful  descriptions  you  sent 
me  of  the  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  you 
saw  last  summer  in  Westmoreland.  How  I  envy 
you  those  charming  excursions,  and  especially 
the  advantage  of  making  them  in  the  society 
of  those  who  can  feel  and  appreciate  them  as 
much  as  you  do  yourself.  Papa  has,  until  lately, 
been  so  much  occupied  with  his  affairs,  that  we 
have  never  been  able  to  get  to  any  distance 
from   London,    and  mamma  is   so   devoted  to  a 
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town-life,  that  she  cannot  bear  to  remain  above 
a  few  weeks  at  a  time  in  the  country.  I 
believe,  however,  she  would  have  no  objection 
to  go  to  that  place  in  Germany  you  were  at 
two  years  ago, — Schwalbach  I  think  you  called 
it.  I  read  to  her  your  account  of  it ;  and  she 
was  so  struck  with  the  idea  of  dining  every  day 
in  public  with  counts,  dukes,  princes,  and  am- 
bassadors, that  she  declared  it  must  be  a  very 
charming  place. 

"  I  was  much  afraid  that  papa  would  have 
found  this  place  too  dull  for  him,  from  having 
nothing  to  do,  and  knowing  no  one  here ;  but 
he  has  lately  made  acquaintance  with  a  Mr. 
Medlar, — or  rather  that  gentleman  has  done  so 
with  him.  He  is  a  very  inquisitive,  and,  I  should 
say,  impertinent  sort  of  person  ;  but  he  knows 
something  of  eveiy  body,  and  papa  finds  him 
very  amusing.  Mamma  at  first  appeared  to  think 
him  too  vulgar ;  but  she  has  since  discovered 
that  he  actually  does  know  a  most  extraordinary- 
number  of  persons  of  rank ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  she  really  hopes,  through  his  assistance, 
to  attract  some  of  them  to  Harley-Street.  For 
my  part,  though  he  may  know  their  names,  I 
cannot  think  he  can  be  at  all  received  by  them 
upon  terms  of  acquaintance. 
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"  He  lias  lately  introduced  papa  to  a  Mr. 
Herbert,  who  has  a  good  deal  of  landed  property 
in  this  neighbourhood  ;  but  what  seems  very 
strange  is,  that  his  family,  a  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters, are  residing  in  France.  He  consents  to  be 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  their 
society,  because,  as  he  says,  a  superior  education 
is  so  much  more  easily  attainable  in  France  than 
in  England,  and  at  a  less  cost.  As  he  is  not  a 
man  of  superior  attainments  himself,  and  does 
not  appear  at  all  likely  to  appreciate  them  in 
others,  I  should  have  thought  he  might  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  education  which  their 
native  country  could  have  afforded  to  his  daugh- 
ters. I  have  heard,  too,  from  people  who  have 
been  long  in  France,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
ill-judged  than  the  practice  of  English  persons 
sending  their  daughters  there  to  be  educated. 
In  fact,  the  establishments  for  that  purpose  are 
so  little  esteemed  in  the  country  itself,  that  very 
few  French  families  of  real  respectability  will 
venture  to  send  their  daughters  to  them,  and 
prefer  encountering  all  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  of  educating  them  at  home.  You  and 
I  cannot  say  much,  from  our  personal  experience, 
in   favour   of    similar    establishments   at   home  ; 
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for  Miss  Stanley  s  system  was  certainly  as  inju- 
dicious as  it  could  be.  Still,  we  do  know  there 
are  many  excellent  schools  in  this  country, 
conducted  by  competent  and  well-principled  per- 
sons, if  parents  will  only  take  the  pains  to 
discover  them. 

"You  will  see,  by  my  description  of  papa's 
new  acquaintances,  that  they  are  no  great  ac- 
quisitions to  our  society,  at  least  to  mamma 
and  myself;  but  I,  at  any  rate,  find  sufficient 
compensation  in  having  the  sea  constantly  in 
view.  In  fine  weather  I  pass  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  upon  the  sands,  keeping  as  near 
to  the  mighty  flood  as  its  encroaching  waves 
will  allow  me.  I  generally  take  the  precaution 
of  carrying  a  book,  with  which,  if  mamma  is 
not  with  me,  I  sit  down  on  the  shingle ;  but 
I  confess  it  is  seldom  I  can  devote  many 
minutes  to  its  pages,  before  I  insensibly  throw 
it  aside,  and  give  myself  up  to  the  thoughts 
which  the  view  of  the  boundless  ocean,  repo- 
sing in  solemn  stillness,  or  roused  into  fury  by 
the  tempest,  is  so  calculated  to  inspire.  The 
sight  of  the  distant  bark  urging  its  course 
through  the  boisterous  seas,  reminds  me  of 
those    gallant  spirits,    '  whose    flag    has    braved 
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a  thousand  years  the  battle  and  the  breeze/ 
and  who  encounter  hardship  and  danger  in  a 
thousand  forms  to  maintain  the  honor,  and  se- 
cure the  safety,  of  our  own  glorious  land.  And 
oh !  Sophia,  how  shall  I  confess,  what  it  is 
a  treason  to  our  friendship  to  have  so  long 
withheld  from  you,  that  among  that  noble  band 
there  is  one  whose  image  dwells  ever  in  the 
memory  of  your  friend?  Why  should  I  shrink 
while  making  this  avowal?  Why  should  I  be 
ashamed  of  my  attachment  to  one  whose  noble 
qualities  would  add  lustre  to  the  highest  rank, 
and  reflect  honor  upon  her  whom  he  dis- 
tinguished by  his  affection?  Did  you  know 
Charles  Howard,  his  generous  disinterested  na- 
ture, his  open  and  loyal  character,  uniting  with 
the  kindest  and  gentlest  disposition  all  that 
manly-daring,  and  unconquerable  resolution, 
which  we  women  know  so  well  how  to  ap- 
preciate, you  would  not  wonder  that  it  was 
not  in  my  power  to  receive  with  indifference 
the  assurances  of  unalterable  attachment  which 
he  made  to  me.  But  I  must  tell  you  the 
circumstances  of  our  meeting.  Do  you  remem- 
ber complaining  of  the  shortness  and  unsatis- 
factory style  of  my  letters,  during  my  visit  last 
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year  to  my  aunt  at  Reigate?  It  was  there  I 
first  met  Charles  Howard;  and  he  it  was  who 
was  to  be  blamed  for,  or  at  least,  was  the 
occasion  of,  the  dulness  and  brevity  of  my 
letters.  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  de- 
clare a  secret  which  I  hardly  dared  breathe  to 
myself,  and  which  I  was  afraid  any  attempt  to 
describe  the  limited  society  that  visited  at  my 
aunt's   would  betray. 

"Among  the  few  friends  with  whom  she  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy,  was  a  Mrs.  Howard,  a 
widow  lady  of  her  own  age,  and  of  very  engag- 
ing manners.  Her  means,  like  those  of  my  aunt, 
appeared  to  be  very  limited,  though  the  charm 
of  her  manner  and  conversation  showed  that  she 
had  always  moved  in  good  society.  She  lived 
in  a  small,  genteel  residence  within  a  few  yards 
of  our  house,  so  that  we  saw  each  other  every 
day.  The  similarity  of  circumstances,  tastes  and 
habits,  had  led  to  an  acquaintance  which  time  had 
ripened  into  an  intimate  friendship.  Like  my 
aunt,  Mrs.  Howard  had  many  years  before  lost 
her  husband,  a  captain  in  the  navy ;  but  I  did  not 
know,  until  I  had  been  some  days  at  Reigate, 
that  she  possessed  an  advantage  over  her  friend, 
in   having   a   son   who   was   following  the  noble 
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profession  of  his   father,  and   was   the   boast   of 
his  mother's  declining  years. 

"  While  enjoying  the  fresh  air  at  the  window  on 
the  evening  of  a  day  which  had  been  unusually 
close  and  warm,  we  saw  Mrs.  Howard  returning 
from  her  walk,  and  begged  her  to  step  in  and 
drink  tea  with  us.  When  she  entered,  the 
paper  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  my  aunt,  who 
had  been  reading,  had  laid  down  her  spectacles 
by  the  side  of  it.  'Do  you  know/  said  the 
lively  old  lady,  1 1  am  coming  to  glasses  at 
last :  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  town 
for  a  pair  this  week  ;  — yours  ought  to  suit  me  : 
let  us  see/  Accordingly  she  put  them  on,  and 
taking  up  the  paper,  declared  they  suited  her 
admirably.  She  had  not  read  far,  however, 
before  she  uttered  a  cry  and  sank  down  upon 
the  sofa.  I  flew  to  her  assistance  and  raised 
her  up.  She  recovered  almost  immediately, 
and  smiling,  bade  us  not  to  be  alarmed.  '  I 
am  almost  ashamed  of  my  weakness,'  said  she  ; 
1  but  at  my  years,  the  surprise  of  joy  is  almost 
as  overpowering  as  that  of  grief.  I  shall  see 
my  son  shortly  ;  his  ship,  the  Warspite,  is  ex- 
pected daily, — nay,  I  think  it  must  be  already 
arrived, — read    it    again,    my  dear, — my    head 
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swims  so  I  can  scarce  see  it.'  I  took  the  paper, 
and  under  the  head  of  'shipping  intelligence', 
read  the  following  announcement  :  — '  His  Ma- 
jesty's sloop,  Warspite,  18,  Commander  Dread- 
nought, from  the  Brazils,  was  spoken  by  the 
Comet  steamer  in  the  Channel,  and  is  hourly 
looked  for  at  Spithead  :  officers  and  crew  all  well.' 
After  the  pious  ejaculation  which  this  intelligence 
had  called  forth  from  the  mother,  I  remarked  I 
was  not  aware  before  that  she  had  a  son.  '  In- 
deed !'  said  she,  'what !  you  have  known  me  for 
a  week  and  I  have  never  mentioned  my  Charles  ! 
And  yet  I  have  scarce  thought  of  anything  else  ; 
but  the  heart  knoweth  its  own  treasures.  You 
will  see  him  soon,  and  you  will  judge  whether 
or  not  I  have  reason  for  my  emotion.  His  first 
visit  will,  I  know,  be  here  ;  and  it  is  a  happiness 
to  know  that.' 

"  Even  my  aunt  had  never  seen  Charles  Howard, 
although  she  had  often  heard  of  him.  He  had 
gone  on  his  last  cruise  before  she  came  to  reside 
at  Reigate.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the 
happy  mother  narrated  to  us  some  passages  of 
the  histoiy  of  her  son.  He  had,  at  the  early  age 
of  fourteen,  gone  as  a  midshipman  on  board  a 
frigate,  commanded  by  one  of  his  father's  oldest 
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friends.  While  serving  under  this  commander, 
he  succeeded,  by  his  diligence  and  attention  to 
his  duties,  in  securing  for  himself  the  character 
of  an  active  and  efficient  officer  ;  while  his  frank 
and  conciliating  manners,  rendered  him  a  gene- 
ral favorite  with  the  whole  ship's  company.  The 
captain,  gratified  at  the  conduct  of  his  protege, 
declared  that  no  exertion  on  his  part  should  be 
wanting  to  promote  his  interests  in  the  service  ; 
and  as,  on  their  return  from  abroad,  he  was 
himself  made  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  there 
seemed  every  probability  that  Charles  Howard's 
advancement  in  his  profession  would  be  certain 
and  speedy.  But  these  bright  hopes  were  com- 
pletely eclipsed  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  his  patron,  which  occurred  before  Charles 
had  served  sufficiently  long  as  a  midshipman  to 
allow  of  his  being  made  a  lieutenant.  This  was 
a  terrible  misfortune.  He  had  now  no  one  to 
call  the  attention  of  those  in  power  to  his  ser- 
vices. He,  however,  continued  to  serve,  and 
distinguished  himself  for  his  skill,  courage,  and 
promptness  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred. 
But  years  elapsed  after  he  had  completed  his 
service  as  a  midshipman,  and  still  promotion 
came  not.     Nearly  three  years  ago  he  went  out 
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in  the  Warspite,  which  was  ordered  to  cruise  on 
the  African  coast,  in  order  to  assist  in  putting 
down  the  horrible  slave-trade,  which  is  said  to 
nourish  as  much  as  ever.  Shortly  after  their 
arrival  on  the  coast,  the  boats  of  the  ship  were 
sent,  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant,  to  take 
a  large  slave-ship,  which  had  been  discovered 
in  the  mouth  of  a  river.  As  they  approached 
the  slaver,  the  lieutenant  was  killed  by  the  fire 
directed  against  the  boats.  Charles  Howard, 
who  was  next  in  command,  urged  on  his  men 
to  revenge  the  death  of  their  officer.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  were  alongside,  and  Charles,  head- 
ing the  boarders,  was  the  first  man  on  the 
enemy's  deck.  After  a  desperate  conflict,  the 
enemy,  though  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  were 
compelled  to  yield,  and  the  gallant  midshipman 
had  the  happiness  of  carrying  off  the  prize  to 
his  ship. 

"  For  this  exploit,  which  was  reported  in 
suitable  terms  to  the  Admiralty,  Charles  Howard 
was  at  length  made  a  lieutenant.  He  had  not 
returned  to  England  since  this  piece  of  good 
fortune ;  but  the  happiness  of  his  mother  had 
been  increased  by  the  affectionate  conduct  of 
her  son,  which  I  confess  raised  him  still   higher 
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in  my  esteem  than  all  the  accounts  of  his 
valour  and  enterprize.  In  a  letter  written  im- 
mediately after  his  promotion,  he  said  nothing 
gave  him  so  much  pleasure  as  the  thought  that 
he  should  now  be  able  to  add  to  his  mother  s 
moderate  income,  instead  of  being  a  burden  to 
her,  which  the  scanty  pay  he  received  as  a 
midshipman  had  hitherto  necessitated.  At  the 
same  time  he  enclosed  a  letter  to  his  agents, 
directing  them  to  pay  to  Mrs.  Howard  the 
whole  amount  of  the  prize  money  due  to  him 
for  his  late  capture,  and  to  make  to  her  any 
advances  on  account  which  she  might  require 
until  it  was  paid.  It  was  not  possible  to  listen 
to  the  glowing  terms  in  which  Mrs.  Howard 
spoke  of  her  gallant  son,  her  voice  quivering 
with  emotion,  and  her  eyes  glistening  with  tears, 
without  feeling  an  interest  in  one  who  was  the 
object  of  such  deep  and  genuine  affection;  and 
I  confess  I  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to 
his  arrival. 

"  The  next  day,  on  returning  from  our  walk,  we 
met  the  mail  entering  the  town.  It  stopped  to 
change  horses  a  short  distance  from  my  aunt's 
residence.  A  few  seconds  after  I  heard  footsteps 
on  the  pavement  rapidly  approaching  us.     It  was 
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a  gentleman,  whose  dress,  covered  with  dust, 
showed  he  had  just  descended  from  the  coach. 
As  he  passed  us,  I  observed  his  countenance 
was  bronzed  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
his  whole  appearance  denoted  one  to  whom 
danger  and  hardship  were  familiar.  A  slight 
convulsion  which  passed  over  his  features,  and 
the  peculiar  lustre  of  his  eye,  showed  he  was 
affected  by  some  peculiar  emotion.  The  idea 
flashed  across  my  mind,  that  the  stranger  was 
Charles  Howard.  I  was  not  deceived.  As  he 
approached  Mrs.  Howard's  house,  the  accelerated 
walk  became  a  run ;  the  steps  which  led  up  to 
the  entrance  were  cleared  at  a  single  bound,  and 
the  door  yielding  to  his  efforts,  he  entered  the 
dwelling  of  his  revered  parent. 

"  The  following  day  Mrs.  Howard  called  upon  us 
accompanied  by  her  son.  These  visits  were  often 
repeated,  and  in  a  short  time  Charles  ceased  to 
be  regarded  as  a  stranger.  Indeed,  so  close  was 
the  intimacy  between  my  aunt  and  Mrs.  Howard, 
that  a  day  never  passed  without  their  seeing 
each  other.  Charles  and  your  friend  were  thus 
thrown  constantly  together.  The  neighbourhood 
abounded  in  delightful  scenery ;  and  as  Mrs. 
Howard  and  my  aunt  were  not  good  walkers,  we 
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were  left  to  explore  it  by  ourselves.  You  can 
better  imagine,  than  it  becomes  me  to  describe, 
the  results  of  such  a  state  of  things.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  the  unrestrained  manner  in  which  we 
were  left  to  enjoy  each  others  society,  did  not 
induce  us  to  prize  it  the  less.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  time  for  my  return  to  London  ap- 
proached, we  discovered  we  were  necessary  to 
each  other.  In  Charles  Howard  I  found  all  the 
qualities  with  which  my  imagination,  charmed 
by  what  I  had  heard,  had  invested  him.  Oh  ! 
what  a  contrast  between  his  noble  and  simple 
character,  and  that  of  the  artificial,  insipid 
beings  who  visited  us  in  Harley-Street !  His 
time,  too,  instead  of  being  spent  in  the  idle 
frivolities  of  society,  had  been  occupied  in 
laying  up  stores  of  useful  knowledge.  His 
mind,  enlarged  and  enriched  by  his  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  had  acquired  strength 
and  firmness  from  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  his  profession.  Scarcely  ever  did  I  return 
from  one  of  our  morning  rambles  without  having 
acquired  some  piece  of  useful  information.  Not 
a  plant  or  flower  was  unknown  to  him,  and 
his  eye,  accustomed  to  look  for  objects,  caught 
things    at    a   glance,   which   I    could    with    dif- 
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ficulty  discover  after  they  were  pointed  out  to 
me.  Oli !  Sophia,  what  a  miserably  defective 
training  was  ours !  We  were  brought  up  as  if 
our  limbs  and  faculties  were  intended  to  be  of 
no  use  to  us ;  and  while  our  time  was  painfully 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  learn  what  was  com- 
paratively useless,  we  were  absolutely  prevented 
from  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  natural  ob- 
jects which  at  once  enlarges  the  mind,  and 
offers  a  source  of  endless  gratification.  But  I 
need  not  further  enlarge  on  the  qualities  of 
Charles  Howard  to  secure  a  verdict  in  my  favor 
from  so  partial  a  judge  as  my  Sophia.  I  must 
too,  bring  this  unconscionably  long  letter  to  a 
close.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  before  parting,  we 
were  irrevocably  pledged  to  each  other;  and  it 
was  arranged  that  Charles  should  call  in  Harley- 
Street,  as  a  Mend  of  my  aunt's,  to  whom  I 
had  been  introduced  at  Reigate. 

"  Charles's  appearance  and  manners  were  such 
as  to  insure  him  a  favorable  reception  anywhere. 
My  father  was  particularly  pleased  with  him,  and 
my  mother,  though  she  observed  he  wanted  a 
fashionable  air,  pronounced  him  decidedly  agree- 
able. In  a  short  time  he  considered  himself 
sufficiently  intimate  in  Harley-Street  to  propose 
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for  me  in  form.  The  result  was  as  usual  in  sucli 
cases, — the  old  stoiy  of  want  of  means.  In  vain 
Charles  declared  that  he  did  not  look  for  fortune, 
and  that  a  moderate  annual  allowance  from  my 
father  would  satisfy  all  our  wishes.  But  my 
parents  were  peremptory,  and  refused  to  listen 
to  the  subject.  Imagine  my  position  all  this 
time  ; — my  parents,  especially  mamma,  con- 
stantly upbraiding  me  for  my  imprudence,  and 
insisting  upon  my  giving  up  one  who  possessed 
all  my  affection,  and  who  every  day  increased  in 
my  esteem  and  admiration.  And  give  him  up 
for  what  ?  That  I  might  be  at  liberty  to  receive 
the  advances  of  some  one  of  the  frivolous  beings 
who  fluttered  around  me,  and  who  had  nothing 
but  wealth  to  recommend  them.  Do  not  suppose, 
Sophia,  that  I  undervalue  the  advantages  of 
fortune,  or  overlook  the  miseries  of  poverty. 
I  appreciate  both  so  well  that  I  can  readily 
understand  why  many  an  unprovided  girl 
should  prefer  a  rich  husband,  to  whom  she 
is  indifferent,  to  remaining  dependent  upon  re- 
lations, or  leading  a  life  of  mortification  as  a 
governess.  But  our  circumstances  did  not  de- 
mand such  a  sacrifice,  and  I  felt  that  I  should 
deliberately  incur  all  the  guilt  of  perjury,  if  I 
Vol.  ii.  i) 
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solemnly  pledged   myself  to  the  performance  of 
duties  which  I  knew  I  was  incapable  of  fulfilling. 

cc  Charles's  conduct,  under  these  difficulties, 
was  what  might  be  expected  from  him.  He 
offered  to  release  me,  if  I  chose,  from  our  en- 
gagement. For  himself,  he  said  he  should 
continue  to  follow  his  profession :  if  successful, 
he  would  return  to  share  his  fortunes  with  me  ; 
and  if  in  the  meantime  I  had  contracted  a  more 
promising  alliance,  he  should  find  consolation 
in  being  assured  of  my  happiness.  You  know 
me  too  well  to  suppose  that  I  would  consent 
to  such  terms  as  these.  I  said  that  if  he  were 
bound,  I  must  be  so  also  ;  and  that  I  preferred 
waiting  with  him  for  happier  times.  A  few  weeks 
after,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  to  the  War- 
spite,  which  sailed  shortly  after  to  the  South 
American  station. 

"  We  have  since  continued  to  correspond,  and 
his  letters,  with  those  of  my  Sophia,  form  the 
only  pleasures  now  left  to  me.  When  we  meet, 
I  will  endeavour  to  make  some  atonement  for 
my  fault,  in  being  so  long  silent  upon  a  subject 
so  important  to  my  happiness,  by  showing  you 
some  of  his  letters.  I  am  anxious  that  he  should 
possess    your  esteem,    which    he   will    be    more 
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likely  to  obtain  by  speaking  for  himself.  Write 
to  me  soon,  my  Sophia,  I  besefech  you,  and 
give  me  the  consolation  of  your  sympathy.  I 
have  been  already  sufficiently  punished  by  the 
want  of  it  for  my  disingenuousness  towards  you. 
To  deprive  me  longer  of  it  would  be  ungenerous 
and  cruel,  and  unlike  the  kind  indulgent  friend 
who  has  so  often  endured  and  pardoned  my 
inconsiderate  frowardness.  If  you  take  a  journey 
this  year,  why  can  you  not  persuade  your 
friends  to   travel  southwards,    and  come   for  the 

remainder  of  the    summer  to   W ?     What 

pleasure  would   such  a  meeting  give  to 
"Your  ever  affectionate  friend, 

"Emily  Barclay."" 
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Mr.  Barclay  found  the  novelty  and  mode  of 

living  at  W so  much  to  his  taste  during 

the  first  few  days  of  his  residence  there,  that 
he  began  to  think  he  had  been  quite  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  nature  designed  him  for  an 
active  member  of  society,  and  that  his  true 
position  was  amongst  those  who  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  extract  such  enjoyment  as  cir- 
cumstances and  means  may  afford.  Every  morn- 
ing found  him  punctually  on  the  beach,  whence 
he  returned  after  his  bath  and  walk  with  an 
appetite  which  surprised  him.  Then,  too,  there 
was  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  take  of  fish 
made  during:  the  night  bv  the  fishermen,  from 
whom  he  generally  succeeded  in  buying  twice 
as  much  as  the  family  could  consume,  for  about 
a  third  more  than  it  could  be  afterwards  pur- 
chased   for  at    the   fishmonger's.      But  notwith- 
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standing  all  these  advantages,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  general  acquaintance  among  the  coast-guard, 
from  whom  he  obtained  the  most  authentic  infor- 
mation daily  as  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and 
the  probabilities  of  a  change,  it  did  so  happen 
that  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Barclay 
found  himself  wondering  how  the  residents  at 
W managed  to   pass  their  time. 

It  was  whilst  he  was  in  this  disposition  so 
favorable  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Medlar,  that  that 
gentleman,  who  met  him  daily  on  the  beach 
and  at  the  reading-room,  contrived  to  make 
his  acquaintance.  The  stock  of  local  information 
possessed  by  Mr.  Medlar  proved  so  acceptable 
to  Mr.  Barclay  that  he  shortly  introduced  him 
at  his  own  table,  where  he  soon  became  a 
frequent  guest.  His  familiarity  of  manner, 
which  he  intended  for  well-bred  assurance,  was 
not  calculated  to  recommend  him  to  Mrs. 
Barclay;  but  the  absence  of  other  society,  and 
his  unaccountable  acquaintance  with  many  per- 
sons of  rank,  finally  triumphed  over  that  lady's 
repugnance ;  and  she  allowed  that,  if  not  pre- 
cisely comme  il  fant,  Mr.  Medlar  was  really 
very  amusing. 

Mr.  Herbert,   mentioned  by  Emily  as   another 
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acquaintance  of  her  father  s,  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Medlar.  He  usually  resided  with 
his  family  in  France;  but  he  had  lately  re- 
turned to  this  country,  leaving  his  wife  and 
two  daughters  at  Boulogne,  to  make  arrange- 
ments  respecting    some   landed    property  which 

he    held    in    the    neighbourhood    of    W . 

The  mansion  on  his  estate  being  let,  he  re- 
sided for  the  time  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
tenants.  Mr.  Herbert  was  a  person  of  very 
frank  and  open  manners,  which  accorded  per- 
fectly with  his  florid,  good-humoured  countenance, 
and  contributed  with  it  to  impress  strangers 
with  a  conviction  of  his  candid  and  straight- 
forward honesty.  With  all  this  he  possessed  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  commercial  affairs,  a 
circumstance  which  rendered  him  a  very  ac- 
ceptable acquaintance  to  Mr.  Barclay,  who  loved 
to  talk  of  subjects  on  which  he  was  so  much 
at  home.  In  short,  the  open  frankness  of  his 
manner,  the  style  of  his  conversation,  the 
liberality  of  his  sentiments,  the  general  fairness 
of  his  arguments,  and  a  readiness  to  yield  to 
conviction,  so  won  upon  Mr.  Barclay,  that  he 
inwardly  acknowledged  he  had  seldom  met  with 
a  person  with  whom  he  should  better  like  to  be 
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associated  in  the  transaction  of  affairs  than  his 
new  acquaintance. 

On  the  part  of  Herbert,  the  impression  seemed 
to  be  equally  favorable.  Mr.  Barclay's  views, 
both  of  politics  and  commerce,  were  received  by 
him  with  great  interest  and  respect ;  and  even 
when  they  differed  from  his  own,  he  candidly 
admitted  he  was  so  far  staggered  that  he  scarcely 
knew  how  to  oppose  them.  From  this  mutual 
agreement,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  considerable 
intimacy  was  shortly  established   between  them. 

Mr.  Herbert's  visits,  when  he  came  to  W , 

were  generally  confined  to  Prince's  Terrace ;  and 
Mr.  Barclay's  walks  out  of  the  town  were  usually 
directed  to  Hazel  Grove,  the  name  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert's property. 

Dining  one  day  with  the  Barclays,  Herbert 
proposed  to  his  host  to  walk  over  the  next 
morning  to  see  some  Roman  remains  on  the 
neighbouring  downs  of  which  they  had  been 
talking.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  at 
the  time  appointed,  Mr.  Barclay  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  walking  trim.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
cottage  where  Herbert  was  temporarily  domicili- 
ated, he  found  Medlar  there  in  conversation  with 
his  friend.     The  latter  informed  him  he  had  just 
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received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  a  building 
company,  with  whom  he  had  been  some  time  in 
correspondence,  respecting  a  part  of  his  property, 
which  they  were  desirous  of  taking  on  a  building 
lease. 

"  Their  project,"  said  Herbert,  "  is  to  erect 
upon   it   a   class   of   houses   superior  to    any  in 

W ,   which,   they  say,  is  much  wanted.     I 

should  like  very  much  to  have  your  opinion  about 
the  matter.  Suppose  we  put  the  Romans  off  to 
another  day,  and  go  and  look  at  the  ground.  It 
is  a  delightful  walk,  and  in  that  respect  you  will 
lose  nothing  by  the  exchange." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Barclay,  who 
would  at  any  time  have  given  up  the  ancients 
for  the  modems,  especially  when  anything  like 
business  was  in  view ;  and  the  party  accordingly 
set  out  for  the  place. 

The  mania  of  converting  every  spot  along  the 
coast,  which  appeared  at  all  eligible  for  the  pur- 
pose, into  a  watering  place,  was  at  that  period  at 
its  full  height.  To  landed  proprietors  it  seemed 
of  all  others  the  most  certain  process  of  turning 
a  moderate  income  into  a  princely  revenue.  In 
many  of  those  places  where  the  scheme  had  been 
successful,  the  landlord  obtained  a  larger  rent  for 
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a  square  yard  than  he  had  formerly  received  for 
an  acre ;  and,  instead  of  depending  upon  the 
uncertain  ability  of  the  fanner,  who  was  himself 
dependent  on  the  weather,  his  payments  were 
insured  by  the  erection  of  squares  and  terraces, 
which  cost  ten  times  the  value  of  the  fee  simple 
of  the  land.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory 
than  this.  It  was  better  than  the  discovery 
of  a  mine.  Every  effort  was  consequently  made 
to  attract  speculators  to  particular  points.  It  was 
quite  surprising  what  a  number  of  wonderfully 
salubrious  places  were  instantly  discovered  along 
the  various  coasts.  The  boisterous  gales,  which 
formerly  stunted  the  trees  and  scarcely  allowed 
of  vegetation,  were  suddenly  changed  into  fresh 
and  renovating  breezes.  The  lowlands,  formerly 
the  abode  of  ague  and  rheumatism,  were  dis- 
enchanted of  their  pernicious  influences  and 
became  remarkable  for  the  mildness  and  purity 
of  the  air.  In  short,  if  invalids  still  continued 
to  languish  and  perish,  it  could  only  be  attributed 
to  their  own  unaccountable  obstinacy  in  refusing 
to  repair  to  those  wonder-working  places,  where 
restoration  to  the  health  and  elasticity  of  youth 
was  infallible. 

The    locality   selected    on    this    occasion   was 
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certainly  not  unsuitable  to  the  purpose.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach  was  an 
elevated  table-land,  or  platform,  on  each  side 
of  which  extended  a  narrow  ridge  of  the  same 
elevation  for  a  considerable  distance,  till  it  sub- 
sided gradually  into  the  plain.  In  the  rear,  a 
richly  cultivated  valley  occupied  the  space  be- 
tween the  ridge  and  a  chain  of  hills  which 
protected  it  from  the  piercing  winds  of  the 
north,  and  formed  the  boundary,  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful  feature,  of  the  landscape.  The 
front  towards  the  south  looked  over  the  sea,  and 
being  of  considerable  elevation,  the  white  sails 
of  the  vessels  traversing  the  ocean  might  be 
discerned  at  a  distance  of  many  leagues.  The 
ground  intervening  between  the  base  of  the 
platform  and  the  shore  sloped  gently  towards 
the  beach  at  an  inclination  like  that  of  the 
glacis  of  a  fortress. 

The  day  was  particularly  fine,  so  that  the 
place  appeared  to  the  utmost  advantage.  It  is 
astonishing  of  how  much  importance  is  the 
weather  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Should  the  rea- 
der be  desirous  of  parting  with  house  or  land 
for  a  decent  price,  never  let  him  permit  any  one 
to  view  it  in  unfavorable  weather.     It   is  quite 
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marvellous  to  observe  the  difference  between 
the  same  place  on  a  fine,  sun-shiny  day  and  a 
wet  one.  Only  let  the  face  of  heaven  be  covered 
with  dreary  clouds,  and  the  rain  descend  in  that 
sort  of  drizzle  which  looks  as  if  it  would  last 
for  ever,  and  the  most  delightful  paradise  under 
the  sun  is  immediately  transformed  into  a  hi- 
dious,  dreary,  damp,  uncomfortable  dwelling,  in 
which  you  are  sure  to  be  laid  up  with  ague  and 
rheumatism  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  If  you 
have  even  made  an  appointment  to  show  the 
premises,  and  the  clouds  threaten  a  deluge,  be 
sure  not  to  keep  it ;  if  you  do,  you  will  keep 
the  house  too,  and  your  intended  purchaser 
will  return  home,  blessing  his  stars  for  his  lucky 
escape. 

Herbert,  however,  was  fortunate,  as  before 
stated,  in  his  weather.  The  prospect  from  the 
elevation  of  the  platform  looked  exceedingly  to 
advantage.  The  valley  was  filled  with  fields  of 
waving  corn,  whose  golden  produce  contrasted 
with  the  fresh  green  of  the  meadows  and  the 
darker  foliage  of  the  orchards  and  woods ;  be- 
hind, the  green  and  beautifully-formed  hills 
offered  a  pleasing  succession  of  light  and  shadow, 
as  the  sun  rested  on  their  prominences,  or  left 
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their  ravines  or  gullies  in  the  shade ;  while  in 
front,  the  ocean,  glistening  like  a  burnished 
mirror  in  the  sun,  spoke  of  nothing  but  calm, 
and  peace,  and  beauty. 

"  Can  any  thing  be  more  delightful  V  said  the 
owner,  appealing  to  Mr.  Barclay,  as  that  gentle- 
man, rather  fatigued  with  his  walk,  stood  on  the 
platform  with  his  hat  off  and  his  mouth  open, 
inhaling  the  air  and  admiring  the  prospect. 

"  And  what  a  place  for  the  purpose  ! "  observed 
Medlar.  "  What  a  site  for  a  terrace  !  Nothing 
like  it  in  all  England.  Lord  Carberry  used  to 
say — and  no  one  had  better  taste, —  quite  an 
oracle  for  that, — indeed  the  king,  that  is,  the 
regent,  or  rather  the  king  when  he  was  the 
regent,  always  used  to  consult  his  lordship  about 
his  sites.  I  had  Sir  William's  own  authority  for 
that,  but  that's  between  ourselves.  One  day,  the 
prince  being  about  to  build  a  dog-kennel  at  the 
Cottage,  —  you  know  the  cottage  at  Virginia 
Water  " 

"Hang  the  cottage/'  said  the  impatient  Mr. 
Herbert,    "you  were   talking   of  Lord   CarDery." 

"True,  very  true,"  continued  Medlar, — "I 
was  coming  to  his  lordship  directly; — as  I  was 
saying,  the  prince  being  about  to  build  a  ken- 
nel  " 
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"  Confound  the  kennel/'  cried  Herbert,  "can't 
you  tell  us  at  once  what  it  was  his  lordship 
said  r 

"Why,  his  lordship  said, — standing,  by  the  bye, 
on  this  very  spot  at  the  time, — 'Medlar,'  said 
he,  '  if  I  were  ever  to  build  a  marine  villa, 
it  should  be  on  this  spot, — that  is,  if  it  were 
mine. 

"A  very  prudent  qualification,  certainly/'  ob- 
served Mr.  Barclay;  "but  pray,  Mr.  Herbert, 
what   do   you  intend    doing  with   the    ground?" 

"Why,  indeed,  that  is  a  point  I  have  not 
decided  upon;  and,  in  truth,  I  should  like  to 
have  your  opinion  on  the  matter.  There  has 
been  a  person  down  here, — a  secretary  or  agent 
from  some  company  in  London,  who  wish  to 
rent  or  purchase  the  land  for  a  building  specu- 
lation. The  plan  in  contemplation  is  to  erect 
a  crescent  of  handsome  houses  on  the  platform 
in  the  centre.  The  wings  of  the  ridge  would 
make  an  admirable  terrace-walk  at  each  end, 
and  the  ground  in  front  might,  as  you  see, 
be  easily  converted  into  a  lawn  extending  al- 
most down  to  the  beach." 

"And  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  project?" 
inquired   Barclay. 
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"Why,  that  it  is  very  feasible,  and  would 
pay  very  well;    but  what  think   you?" 

"Humph!  why  truly, — I  can  hardly  say, — 
the  spot  does  certainly  look  very  suitable  for 
such  a  scheme, — delightful  situation,   no   doubt, 

— but  then  there  is  W ,   you  know,  close 

at   hand, — don't    you    think    there    are    houses 
enough  there  already?" 

"Of  the  common-sort,  yes,"  replied  Herbert; 
"  but  not  of  the  superior  kind  that  might  be 
built  here.     It  is  veiy  well  known  that  families 

of  a   certain    class   never  remain    at    W , 

from   the    impossibility    of  finding    proper    resi- 
dences,— isn't  it  so  Medlar?" 

"Exactly,"  responded  Mr.  Medlar,  "made  the 
same  remark  a  thousand  times  myself." 

"Indeed!  Mr.  Medlar,"  said  Barclay,  "you 
astonish  me.  From  the  number  of  dons  you 
are  acquainted  with,  I  should  have  thought 
you  had    met  half   the   peerage    at  W ." 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Medlar,  "there  it  in- 
come and  go  like  swallows, — no  prevailing  on 
them  to  stay,  —  as  I  was  saying  the  other  day 
to  Lady  Dynover  ;  — by  the  bye,  paid  her  a  very 
pretty  compliment, — neat  and  pithy, — just  in 
my  way, — the  multum  in  parvo  style,  you  know. 
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Called  one  morning  on  her  ladyship,  —  found 
every  thing  ready  for  a  departure,  —  man-servant 
and  lady's  maid,  with  two  lap-dogs  and  a  bird- 
cage, packed  up  in  the  rumble,  — just  setting 
off",  —  hadn't  been  here  a  fortnight.  '  Ah  !  Mr. 
Medlar/  said  her  ladyship,  'just  in  time  to  say 
good  bye/  '  Your  ladyship/  said  I,  '  can't  be 
going  already!'  'Oh!  yes — off  to  Bath, — only 
came  here  to  replenish  the  roses.'  '  And  having 
gathered  them,'  said  I,  *  your  ladyship  leaves  us 
nothing  but  thorns.'  Very  effective,  wasn't  it? — 
have  since  amplified  the  idea  in  a  sweet  little 
copy  of  verses  which  I  sent  last  week  to  her 
ladyship.     Let  me  see, — 

'  Ingratitude  ever  is  found  with  the  Graces.' " 

"  Ah !  very  good ;  we'll  keep  the  poetry  for 
another  time,"  said  the  alarmed  proprietor ;  "  but 
I  understand  from  you,  it's  a  general  complaint 
with,   persons   of  distinction,   that   there   are  no 

houses   at    W capable    of   lodging    their 

families  with  convenience." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  said  Medlar,  "  there  was 
my  Lord  Melbury,  Sir  Marmaduke  Littledale, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Marygold,  the  Countess  of  Fly- 
borough,  and  a  score  more  of  first-rate  fashion- 
ables,    whom    I    have    heard    make    the    same 
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complaint  over  and  over  again.  Indeed,  they 
wondered,  as  I  took  such  an  interest  in  the 
place,  that  I  had  not  used  my  influence  in  that 
way ;  and  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Sandoval 
went    so    far  as  to   hint, — but   this  is  between 

ourselves,   you  know, — that  if  W should 

ever  become  the  place  it  ought  to  be,  that  an 
M.  C.  would  be  wanted;  in  which  case, — but, 
hang  it,  I  hate  boasting/' 

"  Besides,  you  know/'  said  Mr  Barclay,  "  you 
must  not  trust  to  the  Duchesses — 

'  Ingratitude  ever  is  found  with  the  Graces' " 

"  Ha,  ha  !  good,  very  good,  indeed,"  said  the 
somewhat  disconcerted  Mr.  Medlar. 

"  And  so/'  said  Barclay,  addressing  himself  to 
Herbert,  "  I  suppose  you  intend  to  close  with 
the  terms  of  the  company  ?  With  their  capital 
on  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Medlar  s  influence  on  the 
other,  the  project  can  hardly  fail  of  success, — 
of  course  you  will  take  their  offer." 

"  Why,  if  nothing  better  presents  itself,  perhaps 
I  may;  still  I  am  loth  to  let  them  have  the 
advantage, — for  a  very  great  advantage  it  will 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  And  another  thing 
is,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  dealing  with  a  company. 
If  any  private    capitalist  would    come    forward, 
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— any  of  your  city  friends,  for  instance, — I  should 
very  much  prefer  it.  You  don't  know  anybody, 
do  you  V 

"Why  really,  I  can  hardly  say/'  returned 
Barclay ;  "  besides  I  haven't  considered  the  mat- 
ter sufficiently  to  warrant  me  in  mentioning  it 
to   any  body/' 

"Right  enough, — to  be  sure,  that's  very  true; 
— upon  so  superficial  a  view  of  the  matter  as 
you  have  had,  you  couldn't  undertake  to  re- 
commend it.  I  am  quite  of  that  opinion. — 
Suppose  you  come  and  dine  with  me  to-day. 
We  shall  find  time  after  dinner  to  go  over 
some  calculations,  made  by  my  surveyor, — San- 
derson of  Guilford,  a  very  clever  fellow,  who 
understands  these  things  well.  You'll  take  your 
chance  of  the  dinner; — my  old  housekeeper 
will  get  something, — can't  promise  you  very 
much  in  that  way; — but  for  the  wine,  my 
old  stock  of  Bordeaux  is  not  yet  out,  and  I'll 
undertake ." 

"  Thank   you,    quite    impossible    to-day ;    and 

to    morrow  we   go    to    A ;    but    the  next 

day,  if  that  will  suit  you,  I'm  at  your  ser- 
vice." 

"  Quite  so,  just  the  thing,   for  I  am  engaged 
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to-morrow  myself.  Then  on  Thursday  you'll 
come.  Oh !  here  comes  old  Cony  with  my 
pony.  I've  got  to  see  one  of  my  tenants  on 
the  other  side  of  Middlemarle  Down ;  so,  good 
day,  gentleman, — recollect  Thursday  at  four, — 
Medlar,    you'll   be  punctual  ? " 

"Aye,    as  clockwork." 

"And,  I  say,  don't  forget  the  Graces;"  and 
before  Mr.  Medlar  could  find  an  answer  to  this 
admonition,  Mr.  Herbert  had  mounted  his  pony 
and   ridden  off. 

The  two  gentlemen,  after  watching  his  pro- 
gress for  a  short  time,  descended  the  hill 
and  returned  home  by  the  sea  shore.  In  the 
course  of  their  walk,  Mr.  Medlar  was  enabled 
to  recollect  the  verses  he  had  sent  to  the 
Countess  of  Dynover,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
repeating  them   to  his  companion,    for   at   least 

the  twentieth  time,  when  they  entered  W 

together.  We  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  lay  before  the  reader  a  copy  of  the  verses, 
which  we  must  do  Mr.  Medlar  the  justice  to 
say,  received  a  piquancy  from  his  mode  of 
repeating  them,  which,  as  it  cannot  be  des- 
cribed, the  reader  will  have  the  goodness  to 
imagine. 
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"  Ingratitude  ever  is  found  with  the  Graces, 
Who  never  regard  either  persons  or  places ; 
From  sea,  as  from  land,  they  take,  as  a  duty, 
Whatever  new  lustre  may  add  to  their  beauty ; 
And,  free  as  the  bird  which  no  cage  encloses, 
They  leave  us  the  thorns  and  fly  off  with  the  roses." 


CHAPTER   V. 

In  Mrs.  Mitchell's  best  parlour,  which  had 
been  scrupulously  prepared  for  the  occasion,  the 
three  gentlemen  were  duly  assembled  on  Thurs- 
day, according  to  appointment.  The  remains  of 
the  dinner,  which  had  consisted  of  a  saddle  of 
the  excellent  South-down  mutton,  fed  on  the 
adjacent  wolds,  and  a  couple  of  barn-door  fowls, 
snatched  by  fate  from  their  native  stubble-fields 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  joyous  carol  of 
harvest-home  promised  a  world  of  enjoyment, 
had  just  been  removed ;  when  the  master  of  the 
feast,  having,  with  becoming  solemnity,  extracted 
a  cork  from  one  of  several  long-necked  bottles, 
immersed  to  their  necks  in  an  ice-tub,  pronounced 
the  wine  to  be  genuine  Chateau  Margeaux.  In 
proof  of  this  assertion,  he  tendered  the  perfumed 
cork  to  the  olfactory  nerves  of  Mr.  Barclay,  by 
whom  it  was  duly  passed  to  Mr.  Medlar.     That 
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gentleman's  opinion,  of  course,  coincided  with 
the  opinion  already  pronounced  ;  and  in  further 
confirmation  of  the  same,  he  swallowed  a  full 
bumper  of  the  generous  liquid,  which,  after  a 
long-drawn  inspiration  expressive  of  exceeding 
satisfaction,  he  pronounced  to  be  excellent,  and 
thereupon  he  replenished  his  glass. 

In  the  conversation  which  followed,  Herbert 
and  his  guests  displayed  a  very  creditable 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  various  wines, 
and  the  best  methods  of  keeping  them.  Mr. 
Medlar  was  eloquent  upon  the  merits  of  the 
cellars  of  his  various  titled  acquaintance,  and 
told  a  great  many  anecdotes,  the  point  of 
which  consisted  in  the  intimacy  he  enjoyed  in 
certain  families  of  distinction.  They  then 
glanced  at  the  politics  of  the  day,  the  com- 
parative merits  of  living  in  England  and  France, 
of  which  Mr.  Herbert  could  speak  from  ex- 
perience, and  various  other  topics  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  discussion  of  the  third  of 
the  aforesaid  long- necked  bottles,  that  the  host 
made  any  attempt  to  introduce  the  real  object 
of  the  meeting. 

This  he  effected  at  what  he  deemed  the  pro- 
per moment  by  a  skilful  turn  of  an  observation 
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made  by  Mr.  Barclay,  to  the  effect  that  Bou- 
logne was  an  uncommonly  disagreeable  place, 
and  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living, — 
which,  after  all,  was  only  the  difference  between 
shillings  and  francs,  did  not  make  it  worth  any 
one's  while  to  undergo  the  penalties  of  trans- 
portation within  sight  of  our  own  shores. 

"To  be  sure  not,"  said  Herbert;  "and 
were  it  not  for  certain  matters  which  require 
my  presence  there,  I  should  never  leave  this 
side  of  the  water.  What,  I  should  like  to 
know,  can  be  more  delightful  than  our  own 
watering  places?  Look  at  Hastings,  look  at 
Byde,  —  or     even    our    own     neighbourhood    at 

W ;    and,   talking  of  that,  by  the  bye,  it 

is  time  to  look  at  the  plans  and  calculations 
which  I  promised  to  show  you,  respecting  the 
building-ground  we  were  looking  at  the  other 
morning.  They  are  all  in  that  drawer,  Medlar, 
just  behind  you, — hand  them  to  me,  will  you, 
— thank  you.  Now,  if  you  will  draw  another 
bottle  for  us,  while  I  open  the  plans,  you  will 
oblige  us, — and  yourself  too,   eh?" 

Mr.  Medlar  readily  set  about  complying  with 
this  request,  while  Messrs.  Herbert  and  Barclay 
unrolled  the  plan   between  them,    which  imme- 
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diately  afterwards  flew  back  to  its  original  coil ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  transferred  the  contents  of  the 
latter  gentleman's  glass  to  his  Russia  duck 
trowsers.  The  refractory  paper  was,  however, 
speedily  mastered  and  retained  this  time  in  its 
place  by  the  imposition  of  four  ponderous  tomes 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  a  burden  sufficient 
to  repress  any  undue  degree  of  elasticity  in  things 
animate  or  inanimate.  Mr.  Medlar's  task  was 
quickly  accomplished,  and  the  trio,  having 
satisfied  themselves  of  the  fact  that  the  fourth 
bottle  was  worthy  of  being  classed  with  its 
predecessors,  proceeded  to  examine  the  plans. 
They  were  very  neatly  drawn  ;  all  the  in- 
tended erections,  with  the  subdivision  of  the 
grounds  into  lawns,  gardens,  t erraces,  and  shrub- 
beries, were  presented  in  perfect  detail.  The 
height  and  form  of  the  houses,  with  the  corridors 
between,  entrances,  doors,  and  windows,  were  all 
minutely  given  with  their  exact  position  and 
relative  proportions.  The  whole  looked  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  A  scheme  so  well  planned  and 
considered  could  hardly  fail  of  success.  The 
situation  was  so  perfectly  what  it  ought  to  be, 
the  grounds  so  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose, 
the   intended   buildings    so    complete,    it    really 
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seemed  impossible  that  a  design  combining  such 
manifold  advantages  could  fail  of  success. 

As  the  proprietor  pointed  out  its  peculiar  ex- 
cellences, Mr.  Barclay  s  interest  in  the  scheme 
evidently  increased.  This  did  not  escape  the 
attentive  observation  of  Herbert;  but  he  was  too 
skilful  a  diplomatist  to  suffer  that  to  appear. 
On  the  contrary,  he  insinuated  doubts  of  the 
success  of  the  project,  but  of  a  nature  more 
calculated  to  call  for  opposition  than  argreement. 
"  The  thing,  to  be  sure,  might  succeed  ;  but 
then,  again,  it  might  not, — so  many  apparently 
good  things  had  failed, — there  was  no  saying. 
Then,  too,  it  was  not  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large 
to  attract  attention, — only  fifteen  residences." 

"  Nay,  for  that  matter/'  said  Barclay,  "  I  think 
it  all  the  better.  There  is  far  less  risk ;  and 
when  two  or  three  houses  are  taken,  the  rest 
will  follow." 

"  Just  what  I  always  said,"  struck  in  Mr. 
Medlar.  "  For  my  part,  I  believe  the  difficulty 
would  be,  not  to  find  tenants,  but  to  choose 
them.  But  Mr.  Herbert  always  thinks  so  ill  of 
his  own  things ;  and  where  every  body  else  is 
sanguine  of  success,  he  sees  nothing  but  failure." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  host,   "  pass  the  claret, 
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Medlar ;    there's  no  failure  there,  at  any  rate ; 
eh  !  Barclay  ? " 

"  None  upon  earth  ;  and  if  your  contemplated 
chateaux  succeed  as  well  as  your  Chateau  Mar- 
gaux,  you'll  have  a  revenue  for  a  prince." 

"  I !  not  at  all,"  exclaimed  Herbert.  "It  is 
the  builders  who  will  get  the  advantage,  not  I. 
To  be  sure,  the  rent  of  the  land  will  be  some- 
thing more  than  it  yields  now; — but  then, 
consider  their  gains.  By  the  bye,  we  have  not 
yet  looked  at  Sanderson's  calculation  on  that 
head.  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  it. 
People  do  say  that  Sanderson  is  a  very  moderate 
man,  and  more  likely  to  understate  a  thing  than 
not  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  always  doubt  these 
surveyors  and  builders ;  —  though,  to  be  sure,  I 
mustn't  say  a  word  against  Sanderson.  He  cer- 
tainly did  behave  very  handsomely  to  me  about 
the  stables.  You  saw  the  stables  at  Hazel  Grove. 
Well,  I  built  them  myself, — that  is,  Sanderson 
built  them  for  me ;  and,  what  you'll  allow  is 
very  extraordinary,  his  bill  came  to  less  than 
his  estimate." 

"I'm  afraid  I  am  likely  to  find  it  extraordi- 
nary," replied  Barclay.  "  My  house  in  town  is 
just  now  undergoing  a  thorough  repair ;  and,  to 

Vol.  ii.  e 
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say  the  truth,  I  should  be  less  astonished  if  Mr. 
Smart's  bill  doubled  the  amount  of  his  estimate 
than  if  it  fell  short  of  it.  But  let  us  see  the 
statement, — nothing  like  figures." 

"  Ay,  aye,  as  you  say,  nothing  like  figures. 
I  always  like  to  come  to  figures :  one  knows 
where  one  is  then,"  said  Herbert,  selecting  a 
paper  from  a  heap  of  memoranda,  and  laying 
it  before  Mr.  Barclay. 

"  Ah  r  exclaimed  the  latter,  "  this  looks  like 
business.  Let  us  see ;"  and  after  sundry  preli- 
minary observations  on  the  wisdom  of  putting 
things  practically,  and  wiping  his  spectacles  with 
his  silk  handkerchief,  he  read  aloud  the  follow- 
ing statement :  — 

"  Statement  of  the  probable  cost   of  erecting   the 

intended  buildings  at  Hazel   Grove,    according 

to  plan  (A),  and  of  the  returns  for  the  capital 

employed. 

"  The  suitability  of  this  desirable  property  for 

the  purpose   contemplated,  viz.,   the   erection  of 

a    limited    number    of    commodious    residences, 

adapted  for  families  of  distinction,  and  the  want 

of  such  an  appendage  in  the  otherwise  delightful 

watering-place   of  W ,    are   so   obvious,   as 
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to  insure  at  once,   to  the   satisfaction   of  every 

competent  judge,    the    perfect     success    of    the 

undertaking.      We    proceed,    therefore,    without 

further    preamble,    to  the    consideration   of   the 

details. 

"'outlay. 

£       s.     d. 
"  1.  The    Crescent   proposed    to  be  erected 

will  consist  of  13  houses,  each  sepa- 
rated by  a  corridor  from  its  neighbour, 
the  cost  of  which,  at  the  rate  of 
£1200  for  each,  will  be 15,600     0     0 

'  2.  One  Pavilion  at  each  wing  in  advance, 
as   per  plan    (see   C),   at   £1500  for 
each 3,000     0     0 

"The  Lodge    500     0     0 

"  For  the  laying  out  and  completion  of  the 
terrace  walks,  the  lawns,  shrubbe- 
ries, &c 750     0     0 

"For  the  mews  and  out-offices  2,150     0     0 


£22,000     0     0 

"  RETURNS. 

£      s.     d. 
"  1.  Rent  of  the  13  houses  in  the  crescent, 

at  £150  each  per  annum  1950     0     0 

"  Rent  of  the  two  pavilions,  at  £200  each 

per  annum  400    0    0 

£2,350    0     0 

Vol.  ii.  e  2 
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"In  addition  to  the  certain  rental  of  £2350, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
original  outlay,  a  large  return  will  be  derived 
by  the  lessees  in  the  shape  of  ground-rent  from 
the  portion  of  land  not  built  upon;  but,  which 
cannot  fail  in  time  of  becoming  extremely 
valuable.  It  would  be  estimating  this  increase 
of  rental  exceedingly  low  to  place  it,  after  a 
lapse  of  five  years,  at  <£3500 ; — so  that,  at  a 
period  of  five  years  from  the  last  payment  of 
the  outlay  required,  the  lessees  may  confidently 
reckon  upon  an  annual  return  of  £5850.  From 
this  income,  however,  must  be  deducted  the 
moderate  ground-rent  of  dC800  per  annum, 
(which  is  unprecedented^  low,  the  property 
comprising  an  area  of  not  less  than  sixty  acres) ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  sum  of  i^lOOO,  the 
fine  to  be  paid  for  a  lease  of  99  years,  must 
be  added  to  the  outlay;  but  even  with  these 
deductions,  the  lessees,  according  to  the  above 
very  moderate  estimate,  will  realize  a  return 
exceeding  ^oOOO  per  annum,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  25  per  cent,  yearly  on  their 
outlay." 

"  Twenty-five  per  cent  \"    said   Herbert,    with 
emphasis,     as     Barclay     finished    the    estimate. 
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"  Twenty-five  per  cent ! — think  of  that ! — while 
I  get  only  a  poor  thousand  as  a  fine,  and  a 
ground -rent  scarcely  exceeding  a  seventh  part 
of  the  lessees'  profits  !  S'death !  if  I  had  the 
money,  Fd  do  the  thing  myself; — but  then  I 
have  not ; — there  it  is,  you  see  ; — so  I  must  let 
these  fellows  run  off  with  the  prize." 

"  But,  I  thought/'  said  Mr.  Barclay,  "  nothing 
was  concluded  between  you  ;  and  that  you  might 
assent,  or  not,  to  the  proposal,  as  you  pleased." 

"Clearly; — just  so;  and  if  I  had  the  money, 
or  could  meet  with  any  spirited  fellow  to  take 
it  up,  Fd  see  them  at  the  devil  before  they 
should  have  it.  Besides,  I  don't  like  companies  ; 
to  say  the  truth,  I  have  no  confidence  in  them." 

"  Few  people  have,"  replied  Barclay  ;  "  still,  if 
they  pay  you  your  money,  you  want  no  more." 

"  But  how  can  I  be  sure  they  would  complete 
the  buildings  ?  No,  no  ;  give  me  some  respect- 
able, enterprising  individual ;  and,  low  as  San- 
derson's calculation  undoubtedly  is,  Fd  take  him 
in  preference,  and  knock  a  cool  hundred  a  year 
off  the  ground-rent." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Barclay,  "  that  certainly  does 
look  liberal.  I  have  a  friend  who  might  perhaps 
be  brought   to   entertain  the  proposal ;  — at   all 
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events,  I'll  mention  it  to  him, — he  may,  or  he 
may  not.  These  are  very  ticklish  times.  But  at 
any  rate  I  can  mention  it." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you/'  returned  Herbert. 
"Any  friend  of  yours  I  should  be  most  happy 
to  treat  with, — and  the  more  he  resembles  you 
the  better.  I'm  a  plain,  straight-forward  dealing 
sort  of  fellow  myself,  as  you  see  ;  and  I  like 
to  deal  with  those  who  are  so  likewise.  Few 
words  are  best  :  I  say  at  once  what  I  mean. 
Zounds  !  man,  you  and  I  would  finish  an  affair 
in  an  hour,  that  other  men  would  take  half  a 
year  to  settle.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  what 
a  deal  of  time  would  be  saved  in  this  world,  if 
men  could  only  trust  each  other.  Why,  the 
business  of  life  might  be  dispatched  in  a  tenth 
part  of  the  time  it  now  takes.  So  I  always  tell 
those  fellows  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
Half  their  time  is  wasted  in  trying  to  outdo 
each  other.  One  fellow  asks  twice  as  much  as 
he  intends  to  take ;  and  the  other  offers  half 
of  what  he  is  willing  to  give.  The  consequence 
is,  that  after  losing  half  the  day  in  haggling, 
they  meet  each  other  half  way,  and  end  where 
they  ought  to  have  begun.  But  come,  we  must 
not  let  these  matters  cheat  us  out  of  our  claret. 
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Medlar,    what  are   you   about? — pass  the  wine, 
man/' 

This  behest  was  readily  obeyed  by  Mr.  Med- 
lar, who,  filling  his  glass,  begged  to  propose 
"  prosperity  to  the  new  buildings  at  Hazel  Grove." 
The  toast  was  cordially  received  by  the  party ; 
and  Herbert,  elevated  by  the  wine  he  had 
drunk,  as  well  as  by  the  impression  which  he 
conceived  he  had  made  upon  Barclay,  called 
upon  Medlar  for  a  song ;  and  then  remembering 
the  copy  of  verses,  insisted  he  should  repeat 
them  aloud.  Mr.  Medlar  would  do  anything  to 
gratify  the  company ;  but  he  had  already  re- 
peated them  so  often  at  Mr  Barclay's  request, 
that  he  apprehended  that  gentleman  knew 
them  as  well   as  he   did  himself. 

"So  much  the  better/'  cried  the  now  almost 
inebriated  host ;  "  he'll  help  you  out  in  case 
you  forget." 

Mr.  Barclay  protested  he  had  as  little  re- 
membrance of  the  words  as  he  had  of  the  re- 
quests Mr.  Medlar  spoke  of,  and  the  verses 
would  be  as  new  to  him  as  to  any  body  else. 
Thus  assailed,  Medlar  found  it  impossible  to 
resist  any   longer;     and   accordingly,    producing 
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a  copy  of  the  verses  from  his  pocket-book,  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  read  them  aloud,  to 
the  singular  amusement  and  edification  of  the 
company. 

While  he  was  so  engaged,  the  servant  had 
entered  with  three  cups  of  coffee  on  a  tray, 
which,  while  clearing  a  space  for  them  on  the 
table,  he  had,  unperceived  by  any  body  else, 
deposited  on  Mr.  Medlar's  chair.  As  the  poet 
finished,  and  was  in  the  act  of  pronouncing 
the  last  words,  "  and  fly  off  with  the  roses/' 
he  let  himself  down  with  an  astounding  crash 
on  the  scalding  coffee ;  a  finale  which  elicited 
the  most  rapturous  applause   from  the  company. 

Herbert,  who  was  considerably  elevated,  wish- 
ed to  make  what  he  termed  a  night  of  it, 
and  ordered  the  remains  of  the  fowl  to  be 
devilled  for  supper.  But  Barclay,  \  who  had 
already  trespassed  much  beyond  his  usual  mode- 
ration, persisted  in  making  his  retreat  before 
dark;  while  the  poet  was  anxious  to  reach 
home,  that  he  might  ascertain  whether  the  in- 
jury sustained  by  his  nether  person  was  con- 
fined to  the  scalding.  They  accordingly  took 
their  departure ;  and  before  they  reached  W , 
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they  united  in  pronouncing  that  Mr.  Herbert's 
wine  was  as  sound  and  generous  as  himself ;  and 
that  the  projected  buildings  at  Hazel  Grove 
would  infallibly  prove  an  uncommonly  prosperous 
speculation. 


Vol.  ii.  e  3 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Mr.  Barclay's  visit  to  Hazel  Grove  was  re- 
peated the  next  morning,  when  he  and  the 
worthy  proprietor  again  went  over  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  preceding  day,  and  again  arrived 
at  the  same  satisfactory  conclusions.  They  then 
revisited  the  site  of  the  intended  erections.  Far 
from  being  diminished  on  a  second  view,  the 
advantages  of  the  locality  seemed  to  increase, 
and  Barclay  began  to  be  of  opinion,  that  a  great 
deal  more  might  be  made  of  the  property  than 
either  Mr.  Herbert  or  his  surveyor  was  aware  of. 
Day  after  day  these  visits  were  repeated,  and 
Barclay  was  gradually  making  up  his  mind  to 
undertake  the  speculation  himself.  The  wary 
proprietor,  who  saw  that  things  were  taking 
precisely  the  turn  he  wished,  wisely  forbore  to 
press  the  matter,  and  contented  himself  with 
regretting    that   he   could   not  keep   so   good   a 
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thing  to  himself.  On  the  occasion  of  these  visits, 
Mr.  Barclay  was  generally  prevailed  upon  to  stay 
and  dine  with  Herbert,  in  whose  frank  and 
entertaining  conversation  he  found  a  very  agree- 
able resource. 

An  intercourse  so  frequent  naturally  produced 
that  confidence  which  induces  even  prudent  men 
to  lay  aside  the  caution  which  they  observe  in 
their  transactions  with  others.  Barclay  by  degrees 
acquainted  Herbert  with  the  state  of  his  circum- 
stances, and  his  inclination  to  embark  in  the 
speculation  himself.  It  was,  however,  as  he 
observed,  a  matter  of  very  serious  consideration  ; 
as  one  of  the  first  necessary  steps  would  be  to 
dissolve  his  connection  with  the  house  of  Lush- 
ington  and  Co.,  the  conditions  of  the  partnership 
preventing  any  partner  from  entering  into  pri- 
vate speculations  or  engagements. 

Herbert  observed  that  he  could  not  undertake 
to  advise  on  such  a  case,  and  that  Barclay  himself 
was  the  best  judge  whether  his  engagement  with 
the  house  was  likely  to  prove  more  profitable 
than  the  affair  in  question.  For  his  part  he  had 
no  great  liking  for  commerce.  The  first  houses 
stopped  without  anybody's  knowing  why  or 
wherefore.      It  was   up  one   day  and  down  the 
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next.  If  you  wished  for  profits  you  must  incur 
risks  :  you  must  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  other  people's  honesty  and  prudence  :  if 
they  are  ruined,  you  must  suffer  ;  perhaps  be 
ruined  too.  He  did  not  like  all  his  fortune  to 
consist  in  a  few  bits  of  paper, — he  wanted  to 
see  something, — houses,  or  land, — they  might 
fall  in  value,  or  they  might  rise  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  there  they  were,  they  could  not  be  run 
away  with.  But,  as  he  said  before,  it  was  too 
delicate  a  matter  for  him  to  advise  upon, — Mr. 
Barclay  must  judge  for  himself.  He  regretted, 
too,  the  time  was  come  when  he  must  give  a 
final  answer  to  the  proposals  of  the  company. 
He  ought  to  do  so  the  next  day,  but  if  Mr. 
Barclay  wished  it,  he  would  postpone  his  answer 
to  the  end  of  the  week.  The  latter  thanked  him 
for  this  consideration,  and  requested  him  to  do 
so,  promising  by  that  time  to  make  up  his  mind 
on  the  subject. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  week,  Barclay,  having 
maturely  weighed  the  chances  of  success,  had 
come  to  the  perilous  resolution  of  embarking 
in  the  speculation,  provided  Herbert  could  be 
brought  to  consent  to  a  material  alteration  in 
the  terms.     He  was,   in   fact,    averse  to   expend 
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the  large  sum  requisite  to  give  a  chance  of 
success  to  the  undertaking  upon  a  property 
which  would  eventually  pass  from  his  own 
family  to  the  descendants  of  the  present  owner; 
and  he  therefore  proposed  to  become  the  abso- 
lute purchaser  of  the  land.  This  proposition 
met  with  no  objection  on  the  part  of  Herbert, 
who  had  reasons  for  preferring  it  even  to  his 
own.  The  only  point  therefore  that  remained 
to  be  settled,  was  the  price  to  be  given  for 
the  land. 

Between  strangers,  an  agreement  upon  this 
point  would  have  been,  as  Herbert  observed, 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  arrive  at.  "  On  your 
side,"  said  he,  "  it  might  have  been  contended 
that  the  land,  which  is  incapable  of  being  brought 
into  cultivation,  except  at  an  immense  expense, 
is  nearly  worthless  ;  and  that  to  attempt  to  ren- 
der it  valuable  by  building  would  involve  a 
heavy  outlay,  besides  a  very  considerable  risk. 
Then  again,  on  my  side,  it  might  be  said  the 
locality  was  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose, 
—  that  the  success  of  the  speculation  was  next 
to  certain, — and  that  if  it  did  succeed,  a  sin- 
gle acre  might  realize  more  than  the  price 
given  for  the  whole.     "  This"   continued  he,    "I 
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consider  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  ; 
I  therefore  think  we  ought  both  to  incur  a 
reasonable  risk  ;  you,  the  chance  of  giving  for 
the  land  ten-times  as  much  as  it  may  prove  to 
be  worth;  and  I  the  risk  of  selling  it  for  a 
fiftieth  part  of  its  value.  As  mere  down-land, 
it  is  worth  full  i?10  an  acre, — if,  as  I  believe, 
it  is  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the 
speculation,  it  is  worth  fifty  times  that  sum. 
You  shall  pay  me  for  it  at  the  rate  of  £60 
an  acre,  and  I  heartily  hope  and  trust  you 
will  eventually  have  the  best  of  the  bargain." 
The  offer  was  made  in  so  frank  and  off-hand 
a  manner, — there  was  so  much  apparent  fairness 
in  it,  and  Barclay  was  himself  so  persuaded 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  speculation,  that 
he  accepted  it  without  hesitation.  The  ground, 
according  to  the  measurement  of  the  surveyor, 
consisted  of  something  more  than  sixty  acres ; 
and  Herbert,  in  order  to  keep  to  round  num- 
bers, agreed  it  should  be  taken  at  that  estimate. 
At  £60  per  acre,  the  purchase  money  amounted 
to  ^3600 ;  one  half  of  which  Barclay  paid 
down  upon  the  spot,  immediately  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  contract,  and  for  the  remaining 
^1800,  he  gave  bills  upon  a  house  in  London, 
payable   six  months'  after  date. 
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Shortly  after  this  transaction,  Mr.  Herbert  re- 
turned veiy  suddenly  to  his  family  in  France, 
having  previously,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Barclay, 
given  proper  instructions  to  his  solicitors,  Messrs. 

Sawley  and  Dun,   who   resided   at  W ,   to 

forward  the  necessary  documents  to  that  gentle- 
man's solicitors,  to  enable  them  to  prepare  the 
conveyance  which  was  to  be  executed  by  both 
parties  as  soon  as  completed.  In  the  meantime, 
Barclay  was  put  into  immediate  possession  of 
his   purchase. 

All  these  particulars  were  duly  given  to  the 
public  by  Mr.  Medlar,  who  took  to  himself  the 
credit  of  having  induced  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
Barclay's  wealth,  which  he  represented  as  in- 
exhaustible, to  undertake  an  enterprize  which 
promised  to  be  of  so  much  advantage  to  the 
town.  Of  course,  a  service  so  important  did 
not  fail  to  add  very  much  to  his  consequence. 
His  connexion  too  with  Barclay,  whom  the  re- 
port of  his  undertaking  had  converted  at  once 
into  a  personage  of  great  importance,  raised 
him  considerably  in  the  estimation  of  the  prin- 
cipal shopkeepers,  who,  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  requested  him  not  to 
concern    himself    about    some   trifling    accounts, 
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for    the   settlement    of  which   they    had    before 
been  inconveniently  pressing. 

No  sooner  was  it  ascertained  that  the  property 
had  really  been  purchased  by  a  capitalist  for  a 
building  association,  than  Mr.  Barclay  found 
himself  overwhelmed  with  offers  of  co-operation 
from  a  crowd  of  architects,  who  surpassed  each 
other  in  the  ingenious  devices  with  which  they 
proposed  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  his 
fortune.  One  gentleman  considered  that  the 
elevated  site  upon  which  the  principal  buildings 
were  to  be  erected,  and  which  commanded  so 
fine  a  view  of  the  sea,  would  afford  an  admirable 
opportunity  of  surpassing  the  magnificence  of 
the  Royal  Crescent  at  Bath,  a  building  hitherto 
unequalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  England  : 
and  this  he  believed  might  be  effected  for  a 
moderate  outlay  of  about  <£30,000.  Another, 
who  objected  to  this  plan,  observed,  that  for  a 
bathing  place,  the  buildings  would  be,  with  more 
propriety,  constructed  after  the  Oriental  style ; 
the  baths  of  the  East  being  universally  admitted 
to  excel  all  others  in  the  propriety  and  elegance 
of  their  design.  A  third  objected  to  borrowing 
ideas  from  barbarians,  at  the  very  time  when  all 
who  possessed  a  true  feeling  for  art,  were  return- 
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iiw  to  the  faultless  models  of  the  Greeks.  The 
peculiar  advantages  of  the  present  site, — the 
picturesque  elevation  of  the  ground,  rising  on  all 
sides  from  the  valley, — and  the  classic  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  had  suggested  to  him 
an  idea  which  he  hoped  to  realize  under  the 
munificent  auspices  of  Mr.  Barclay.  It  was,  in 
fact,  to  erect  a  miniature  resemblence  of  the 
most  distinguished  feature  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  arts, — the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  He  had 
already  procured  exact  copies  of  the  best  plans 
of  the  ruins  ;  and  he  doubted  not,  that,  by  their 
aid,  he  would  produce  a  perfect  counterpart  of 
what  the  Acropolis  must  have  been  in  the  days 
of  its  ancient  splendour. 

To  this  proposal  Barclay  replied  that  the  idea 
was,  doubtless,  worthy  of  the  talents  of  its 
author;  but  he  suggested  that  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Acropolis  itself  would  afford  a  much 
better  field  for  the  experiment  than  his  property 
at  Hazel  Grove.  At  this  declaration,  the  modern 
Palladio  looked  extremely  indignant,  and  care- 
fully folding  up  the  plans  of  the  Acropolis, 
returned  them  to  the  tin-case  in  which  they 
had  been  deposited,  regarding  the  unclassical 
capitalist,  during  the  operation,  with  a  look  of 
supreme  contempt. 
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But,  though  plunged  into  a  building  specula- 
tion, Barclay  had  not  yet  fairly  taken  leave  of 
his  senses;  and  he  wisely  determined  that  the 
surest  way  to  get  a  return  for  his  outlay  was 
to  build  good,  comfortable  mansions,  suited  to 
the  habits  and  tastes  of  those  whom  he  wished 
to  see  inhabiting  them.  With  this  prudent  re- 
solution, he  entered  into  a  contract  with  a 
builder  who  had  already  acquired  a  handsome 
fortune  by  executing  similar  undertakings.  Here 
again  he  showed  his  judgment  in  selecting  a  man 
who  had  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  engagements, 
and  whose  success  in  his  business  was  the  best 
proof  that  he  understood  it.  It  is  not  a  bad 
maxim,  never  to  associate  yourself  in  any  under- 
taking with  a  man  who  has  been  unsuccessful 
in  his  own  proper  line.  It  is  true,  his  failure 
may  have  been  owing  to  unavoidable  misfortune  ; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  the  strongest  presumption  is,  that  it 
is  owing  to  his  own  want  of  ability  and  ma- 
nagement. 

In  a  short  time  the  site  of  the  intended  erec- 
tion presented  a  scene  of  bustle  and  animation. 
The  builder,  who  perfectly  understood  his  busi- 
ness, having  ascertained  the  competency  of  his 
employer,  commenced  his  operations  with  unusual 
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vigour.  A  corps  d'armee  of  labourers  and  brick- 
layers, with  the  usual  staff,  under  the  personal 
inspection  of  the  chief,  took  possession  of  the 
ground.  In  a  few  days  there  was  a  visible 
alteration :  hillocks  were  removed  ;  hollows  were 
filled  up ;  and  the  foundations  of  the  houses 
dug  out.  Mr.  Barclay  himself  was  usually  on 
the  spot,  superintending  the  operations,  and 
impeding  the  workmen,  as  proprietors,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  matter,  usually  do.  His 
habit,  and  a  common  one  it  is,  was  always  to 
interrupt  a  process  he  did  not  understand,  by 
some  suggestion  of  his  own.  The  consequence 
was,  the  work  was  stopped  till  the  foreman  had 
explained  the  necessity  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  the  uselessness  of  his  own  proposal ;  which, 
however,  was  usually  characterized  as  "  uncom- 
mon clever,  only  no  ways  wanted." 

If  others  thought  little  of  his  assistance,  he 
at  least  was  of  a  different  opinion.  Like  many 
other  people,  he  had  the  happy  quality  of  at- 
tributing to  himself  every  thing  in  which  he 
had  at  all  meddled,  although  his  interference 
went  no  further  than  to  sanction,  by  his  pre- 
sence, what  would  have  been  done,  whether  he 
were  present  or  not.     At  all  events,    the  opera- 
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tions  afforded  him  a  perpetual  source  of  interest 
and  occupation;  and  that  at  least  was  some- 
thing. As  the  building's  too  began  to  rise  from 
their  foundations,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
his  consequence,  as  a  proprietor,  amazingly  in- 
creased ;  a  gratification  in  which  Mrs.  Barclay 
fully  participated. 

That  lady  had  at  first  been  much  opposed 
to  the  whole  scheme.  She  did  not  at  all  ap- 
prove of  her  husband's  messing  in  brick  and 
mortar,  to  build  what  she  termed  a  few  paltry 
lodging-houses ;  but  when  she  found  upon  how 
large  a  scale  the  scheme  was  conducted,  and 
observed  the  importance  her  husband  was  rapidly 
acquiring  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  affair  as- 
sumed quite  a  different  aspect  in  her  eyes. 
She  had  read  in  the  volumes  of  some  modern 
tourist,  a  dazzling  description  of  the  splendour 
of  the  Russian  and  Hungarian  nobility,  who 
derived  all  their  importance  from  the  possession 
of  a  few  villages ;  and  she  recollected  that  the 
Honorable  Miss  Maggy  Magrah,  to  whom  she 
had  been  introduced  in  London,  laid  particular 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  whole  village  of 
Glenbally,  in  which  there  was  a  post-office  and 
a    public,    besides   an   apothecary  and   a  black- 
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smith,  belonged  to  her  brother  the  peer,  who 
took  his  title  from  these  territorial  possessions. 
"  But  what  is  a  poor  village,  and  especially  a 
Scotch  village,  compared  to  such  a  place  as 
ours?"  said  the  lady  to  herself:  "why  it  is 
absolutely  nothing  in   comparison." 

The  more  she  thought  over  the  scheme,  the 
more  seductive  did  it  appear.  The  place  might 
be  called  after  their  own  name.  Many  modern 
towns,  especially  on  the  sea-coast,  did  bear  the 
names  of  their  founders.  That,  however,  was  a 
subject  for  serious  consideration.  "  Then,  too," 
continued  she,  "  there  will  be  the  naming  of 
the  streets  and  villas.  I  must  insist  upon  that 
being  left  to  me.  Such  an  opportunity  of  oblig- 
ing one's  friends  !  Nothing  pleases  people  more 
than  to  have  places  called  after  them.  Why  ! 
there  was  that  horrid  creature,  old  Eudicow,  who 
never  stirred  out  of  Cornhill,  except  to  dine  with 
us  every  Sunday  at  Clapham,  left  all  his  money 
to  that  Captain  Frankberry,  because  he  called 
some  place  out  by  the  North  Pole  '  Cape  Rudi- 
cow  V  And  what's  a  cape  to  a  terrace  ?  Yes, 
yes ;  that  must  be  left  to  me.  Barclay  does  not 
understand  these  things ;  though,  to  be  sure,  he 
has  done  very  well  in  this  affair  :  I  must  do  him 
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the  justice  to  say  that:  really,  it  is  quite  a 
stroke, — to  leave  those  Lushingtons,  whom  I 
never  did  like,  and  become  all  at  once  real 
landed  people  I" 

Filled  with  these  agreeable  anticipations  of 
her  future  consequence,  the  lady,  far  from 
throwing  cold  water  on  her  husband's  plans, 
seconded  them  with  an  ardour  which  astonished 
as  much  as  it  delighted  him.  The  operations  were 
accordingly  pushed  on  with  great  spirit  ;  and  in 
little  more  than  a  year,  the  proposed  crescent, 
with  its  various  appurtenances,  was  nearly  com- 
pleted. At  the  same  time,  the  terrace,  lawn, 
and  shrubbery  were  in  a  state  of  forwardness, 
and  the  whole  wore  a  very  promising  appearance. 

And  now  came  the  delicate  and  important 
point  of  deciding  upon  the  name  of  the  place. 
This  very  difficult  task,  the  lady,  distrustful  of 
her  husband's  judgment,  had,  as  before  observed, 
expressly  reserved  for  herself,  and  it  was  one 
which  occasioned  her  no  little  anxiety. 

Among  the  personages  whom  she  wished  to 
conciliate  was  a  cousin  of  her  husband's,  who 
had  gone  to  India  more  than  thirty  years  before, 
and  then  occupied  the  distinguished  position  of 
a  judge.     By  the  unanimous  report  of  all  the 
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arrivals  from  Calcutta  in  Harley-Street,  he  was 
immensely  rich,  having,  contrary  to  the  usual 
habits  of  East  Indians,  been  a  hoarder  of  rupees 
ever  since  he  had  been  a  resident  in  the  country. 
To  the  virtue  of  saving  was  joined  that  of  celi- 
bacy. There  was,  consequently,  nothing  to  stand 
in  the  way  between  his  large  fortune  and  the 
hopes  of  his  relatives  in  England,  of  whom 
Barclay  was  amongst  the  nearest.  It  was  im- 
possible to  have  a  more  estimable  relation. 
Anxious  to  manifest  her  full  esteem  for  his 
virtues,  Mrs.  Barclay  was  desirous  of  naming 
after  him  the  principal  object  in  the  place,  the 
crescent.  But  his  name  presented  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle.  It  was  Stack  !  Could  any 
thing  be  more  unfortunate  ?  There  was  no 
doing  any  thing  with  it  !  "  Only  fancy/'  said 
the  lady  to  herself,  "  Stack-Crescent/'  "  Stack- 
Terrace  ! "  It  was  quite  impossible  to  have 
such  an  odious,  vulgar  name. 

While  Mrs.  Barclay  was  in  this  state  of  cruel 
perplexity,  Mr.  Medlar  fortunately  called.  No 
where  could  she  have  found  a  more  efficient 
adviser.  It  was  precisely  a  case  suited  to  his 
peculiar  talents.  No  sooner  was  it  mentioned, 
than  he   saw  at   once  all  its  difficulty  and  im- 
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portance.  Seated  in  a  fauteuil,  with  one  leg 
drawn  over  the  other,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ceiling,  he  repeated  to  himself  the  uneupho- 
nious  monosyllable  Stack  ;  but  after  tasking  all 
his  ingenuity,   he  could  get  no  further. 

"  I  fear,"  said  the  lady,  regarding  him  with 
a  look  of  sympathising  despondency,  "  I  fear, 
Mr.  Medlar,  we  must  give  it  up ;  and  I  must 
forego  the  pleasure  of  showing  the  respect  and 
affection  I  entertain  for  so  dear  a  relation/' 

But  at  this  moment  she  perceived  a  smile 
irradiating  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Medlar. 
Could  he  have  solved  the  difficulty?     He  had. 

"  I  have  it,"  said  he,  rising  and  pacing  the 
room  Avith  a  triumphant  air.  "  You  cannot  call 
any  particular  part  after  him ;  but  you  may  the 
whole.  To  be  sure,  Stack  Town  is  disgusting 
enough;  but  in  these  cases,  my  dear  madam, 
we  have  recourse  to  the  French.  It  is  quite 
astonishing  what  an  effect  a  single  syllable  bor- 
rowed from  that  elegant  language  will  sometimes 
produce.  Thus,  though  we  cannot  say  Stack 
Town,  we  may  very  well  say  Stack-mile ;  and 
so,  my  dear  madam,  you  will  have  quite  a  pa- 
trician name  for  the  place,  and  pay  a  very 
elegant  compliment  to  your  cousin  at  the  same 
time." 
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Mrs.  Barclay  was  quite  in  raptures  at  this 
happy  solution  of  what  had  appeared  to  her  an 
insurmountable  difficulty;  and  her  estimation 
of  Mr.  Medlar  rose  in  proportion.  Indeed,  she 
afterwards  observed  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  in  him  than  most  people  would  imagine ; 
for  that,  besides  being  a  very  pretty  poet,  he 
was  very  great  as  a  linguist. 

Before  completing  his  contract  with  Mr.  Her- 
bert, Barclay  had  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
dissolve  his  connexion  with  his  partners.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  estimated  value  of 
his  share  in  the  business  had  been  paid  down 
in  cash ;  and  it  had  been  arranged  that  the 
remainder,  amounting  to  i?  12, 000  should  be 
liquidated  by  instalments,  at  certain  periods 
agreed  upon  by  the   parties. 

As  the  works  proceeded,  it  became,  of  course, 
necessary  to  provide  the  ways  and  means ;  and 
heavy  demands  were  made,  from  time  to  time, 
upon  the  resources  of  the  enterprising  speculator. 
For  a  considerable  period  these  demands  were 
promptly  met  by  Barclay ;  but  before  the  build- 
ings were  completed,  the  funds  at  his  immediate 
disposal  were  entirely  exhausted.  He  had  not, 
however,     yet     entrenched    upon    the    i?  12, 000 
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owing  to  him  by  his  late  partners ;  and  his 
builder,  Mr.  Sureman,  having  ascertained  the 
competency  of  those  gentlemen  to  keep  their 
engagements,  consented  to  take  bills  upon  them, 
at  dates  corresponding  to  the  periods  when  the 
instalments  originally  agreed  upon  should  become 
payable. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

While  her  parents  were  absorbed  in  the 
speculations  at  Hazel  Grove,  poor  Emily  was 
endeavouring  to  soften  her  disappointment  by 
finding  out  some  ground  of  hope  for  a  change 
in  the  fortunes  of  her  lover.  He  had  already 
been  promoted  once  for  his  gallantry,  why  should 
it  not  happen  again  ?  and  why  should  not  his 
superiors  eventually  learn  to  appreciate  his  merits 
at  their  proper  value  ?  Should  he  be  made  a 
commander  before  his  return,  there  could  then 
be  no  reasonable  objection  to  their  union.  The 
rank  of  commander  conferred,  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  navy,  the  title  of  captain ;  and  a  captain 
in  the  navy  might,  without  any  presumption, 
look  for  an  alliance  in  circles  even  above  her 
own. 

She  had  lately,  however,  been  much  alarmed 
by  certain  mysterious  hints,  thrown  out  by  her 
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mother,  of  the  necessity  of  persons  of  a  certain 
rank  maintaining  their  proper  station  in  society, 
and  avoiding  everything  which  might,  by  possi- 
bility, compromise  themselves  and  their  families. 
Mrs.  Barclay  was  now  so  fully  assured  of  the 
approaching  rise  in  the  fortunes  of  her  house, 
that  she  had  thoroughly  made  up  her  mind  that 
a  connexion  with  Howard  was  altogether  out  of 
the  question.  "  How  very  fortunate,"  she  ob- 
served, "  I  never  gave  him  any  encouragement, 
so  that  I  can  at  once  put  a  stop  to  it,  if,  indeed, 
his  own  good  sense  does  not  point  out  to  him 
the  absurdity  of  his  continuing  to  dream  of  such 
a  tiling.  What  a  sad  entanglement  it  would 
have  been! — a  poor  lieutenant  of  the  navy 
without  friends  or  connexions!"  She  did  not, 
however,  enter  directly  upon  the  subject  with 
Emily,  thinking  it  more  politic  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  affair  was  at  an  end,  and 
contented  herself  with  occasional  allusions  to 
the  splendid  establishment  her  daughter  would 
be  entitled  to  expect. 

She  had  not  thought  fit  to  communicate  to 
Emily  her  anticipations  of  the  wealth  and  con- 
sequence which  were  to  accrue  to  them  from 
the    revenues    of    Stackville,    having    a    certain 
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dread  of  the  calm  good  sense  of  her  daughter, 
who,  she  said,  was  remarkable  for  never  thinking- 
like  other  people.  The  assumed  consequence 
of  her  manner,  however,  which  was  very  visible, 
had  not  escaped  ■  Emily's  notice ;  and  coupling 
this  with  the  more  expensive  style  of  their 
living,  and  the  addition  of  another  footman  to 
the  establishment,  she  imagined  her  father's 
income  had  been  greatly  augmented  from  some 
source  with  which  she  was  unacquainted ;  for 
her  own  notions  of  prudence  would  never  have 
suffered  her  to  count  beforehand  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  a   building  speculation. 

The  interest  manifested  by  her  mother  in 
the  operations  at  Stackville  was  scarcely  less 
enigmatical.  Formerly,  she  had  not  taken  the 
slightest  interest  in  her  husband's  affairs,  and 
appeared  to  make  it  a  point  never  to  allude 
to  them.  But  on  the  present  occasion,  she 
seemed  fully  as  much  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  works  as  Mr.  Barclay  himself.  Scarcely 
a  day  passed  that  she  did  not  accompany  him 
to  Stackville,  where  she  would  stand  for  hours 
in  the  cold,  comfortless,  half-finished  houses, 
listening  to  explanations,    and   suggesting  what 
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she  imagined  to  be  improvements.  Altogether, 
her  character  seemed  to  have  taken  a  new  de- 
velopement,  which  poor  Emily  thought  boded 
no  good  to  her  connexion  with  Howard.  Op- 
position she  had  expected ;  but,  from  the 
naturally  listless  character  of  her  mother,  she 
had  calculated  it  would  easily  be  overcome  by 
time  and  perseverance.  As  to  the  speculation 
in  which  her  father  was  engaged,  though  her 
want  of  practical  knowledge  in  such  matters 
did  not  permit  her  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
probability  of  failure  or  success,  her  own  mo- 
derate desires,  and  love  of  a  quiet,  contented 
life,  led  her  to  regret  that  he  should  involve 
himself  in  schemes  which,  whatever  might  be 
their  eventual  result,  could  not  but  be  attended 
for  a  long  time  with  considerable  uncertainty 
and  anxiety.  Fitted  for  domestic  enjoyment, 
she  had  no  other  idea  of  happiness  than  that 
of  sharing  the  joys,  the  sorrows,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  the  being  she  loved, — to  live  upon 
his  memory  when  absent,  and  upon  his  return 
to  welcome  him  to  a  home  which  should  re- 
compense him  for  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  his  profession.  For  such  a  home,  who  would 
not   be  a   sailor ! 
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Howard  was  not  unmindful  of  the  treasure 
he  possessed  in  the  affection  of  one  so  truly 
devoted.  From  time  to  time  letters  arrived  from 
the  distant  Spanish  main,  breathing  all  that 
ardor  of  affection,  and  that  longing  for  a  quiet 
home,  shared  with  a  beloved  partner,  which  they 
only  can  feel  who,  from  distant  climes,  have 
sent  forth  longing  regards  towards  the  happy 
land  which  contains  all  that  is  dear  to  them 
on  earth.  In  the  last  letter,  Howard,  after  in- 
forming her  that  two-thirds  of  the  period  of  his 
service  on  the  South  American  station  was 
already  expired,  and  that  he  hoped  the  course 
of  another  year  would  restore  him  again  to 
England,  went  on  to  say,  "You  seem  to  doubt 
the  strength  of  my  affection,  or  at  least,  to  sup- 
pose it  possible  that  this  protracted  absence, 
and  the  many  varied  scenes  which  I  encounter 
in  the  course  of  service,  must,  of  necessity,  render 
love  a  less  powerful  and  abiding  feeling  than  in 
your  case.  I  do  not  deny,  that  in  the  constantly- 
occurring  emergencies  of  service,  it  is  liable  to 
frequent  interruptions ;  but,  far  from  losing,  it 
gains  in  intensity  from  that  very  circumstance. 
The  instant  danger  is  over,  imagination  returns 
to   her  for  whose  sake  it  is  encountered,    or  at 
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least  by  whom  it  is  recompensed.  Ah  !  Emily, 
do  you  suppose  that  the  quiet  current  of  peaceful 
life  at  home,  surrounded  by  common  friends  and 
common  objects,  can  give  birth  to  any  feelings 
to  be  compared  with  those  which  glow  in  the 
breast  of  the  sailor,  when,  from  the  midst  of 
boisterous  seas,  his  thoughts  revert  to  his  far- 
distant  land  ?  How  often,  when  pacing  the  deck 
at  night,  have  I  painted  our  future  quiet  home  ! 
— the  cheerful  hearth  !( — the  close-drawn  cur- 
tains!— the  bubbling  urn! — and  thee,  enchantress! 
with  thy  delicious  smile  shedding  joy  and  light 
around  thee.  Ah  !  you  must  become  a  wanderer 
to  know  how  vividly  and  painfully  true  is  the  por- 
traiture of  imagination  and  memory  !  And  think 
you,  too,  that  the  aspect  of  the  mighty  ocean, 
with  its  measureless  depths,  and  its  boundless 
space,  is  suited  to  engender  fickleness  and 
change  ?  Are  they  who  live  among  its  pathless 
waters  and  overwhelming  surges,  exposed  to  the 
lightning  and  the  tempest,  and  more  than  any 
others  dependent  upon  mutual  confidence  and 
aid, — are  they  likely  to  be  wanting  in  loyalty 
and  faith  ?  No,  no  ;  believe  me,  Emily,  that 
they  whose  lives  are  passed  amid  the  awful 
and   terrible   in   nature,   are  little    likely  to   be 
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infected  with  the  follies  which  spring  from 
thoughtlessness  and  frivolity  ! 

"  Of  my  prospects  of  promotion,  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  give  you  a  better  account  than  in  my  last. 
Nay,  since  that  letter  was  dispatched,  they  have 
become  even  worse.  Two  lieutenants  came  out 
in  the  last  packet  to  join  the  admiral's  ship,  one 
of  whom  is  his  own  nephew,  and  the  other  a 
son  of  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  and 
it  is  generally  believed  that  they  will  be  the  two 
commanders  whom  the  admiral  will  nominate  on 
striking  his  flag.  Indeed,  there  can  scarcely  be 
any  doubt,  that  they  have  come  out  here  for  that 
purpose  ;  so  that  my  chance  is  reduced  to  nothing 
for  the  present.  I  shall  not,  however,  allow 
myself  on  that  account  to  be  so  far  discouraged, 
as  to  give  up  the  service.  My  turn  will 
still  come.  My  chief  fear  is,  that  your  father 
may  consider  this  disappointment  a  sufficient 
reason  for  continuing  to  refuse  his  consent  to 
our  union.  Would  to  heaven,  that  my  fortune 
were  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  live  without 
assistance  from  him  ;  or  that  my  whimsical  and 
eccentric  uncle,  who  once  manifested  so  much 
interest  towards  me,  would  part  with  a  small 
portion  of    his   hoards,  which,   though    sufficient 
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to  satisfy  our  moderate  wants,  would  scarcely  be 
missed  by  him  !  But  it  is  worse  than  foolish  to 
permit  ourselves  to  dwell  upon  these  things. 
My  uncle  has  '  a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with 
his  own/  and  I  must  resolve  and  act  as  if  he 
did  not  exist,  or  had  already  disposed  of  his 
wealth  to  a  hospital.  My  mother  has,  I  suppose, 
informed  you,  that  the  reason  of  his  estrange- 
ment from  us,  was  her  refusal  to  surrender  me, 
then  an  infant,  to  his  exclusive  guardianship, 
and  to  consent  never  to  see  me  without  his 
express  permission.  She,  of  course,  could  not 
accede  to  these  unnatural  and  insulting  terms  ; 
and  in  consequence  he  withdrew  his  countenance 
from  us,  and  left  her  to  combat,  unassisted,  with 
the  poverty  and  difficulties  which  my  father's 
death  entailed  upon  her.  But  I  envy  my  uncle 
neither  his  wealth  nor  his  feelings  ;  nor  would  I 
bear  the  burden  of  the  latter  to  be  possessed  of 
the  former.  A  truce  to  this,  however.  Let  us, 
Emily,  be  but  true  to  each  other,  and  rely  upon 
it  we  shall  yet  surmount  the  difficulties  which 
gloom  over  our  prospects.  For  my  part,  the 
certainty  of  possessing  your  affection  is  so  great 
a  consolation  under  all  the  discouragements  of 
absence    and    disappointment,    that    I  am    proof 
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against    all    evils,    so  long    as    you    allow  me  to 
call  myself, 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  and  devoted, 

"  Charles  Howard/' 

This  correspondence,  while  it  confirmed  and 
strengthened,  if  possible,  the  attachment  of  Emily 
to  her  lover,  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  chief 
consolation  which  her  circumstances  afforded. 
Fortunately,  her  mother,  who  knew  of  and 
sanctioned  the  correspondence  with  her  former 
school-fellow,  never  inquired  what  letters  she 
received,  presuming  that  they  came  from  that 
quarter ;  and  Emily  did  not  conceive  the  part 
taken  by  her  mother  in  reference  to  her  connex- 
ion with  Howard  called  for  any  extraordinary 
display  of  candour  on  her  part.  Without,  there- 
fore, making  any  attempts  at  concealment,  she 
availed  herself,  without  scruple,  of  this  mitigation 
of  the  disappointment  which  the  unreasonable 
conduct,  as  she  deemed  it,  of  her  parents,  com- 
pelled her  to  endure.  Those  who  are  disposed 
to  censure  her  for  this,  must  bear  in  mind  that 
Emily  was  perfectly  alive  to  the  weakness  and 
vanity  of  her  mother's  character ;  and  that  she 
did  not   deem   her   a   competent  judge   of  what 
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was  best  calculated  to  ensure  her  own  happiness. 
But  if  there  be  any  who,  after  this  apology,  shall 
still  be  of  opinion,  that  the  young  lady  was 
wanting  in  the  regard  due  to  a  parent,  we  have 
no  further  defence  to  offer,  and  can  only  entreat 
such  severe  moralists  to  make  for  her  such 
allowance  as  their  rigid  virtue  will  permit. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Months  passed  away,  and  the  buildings  at 
Stackville  were  nearly  completed.  The  situation, 
independently  of  its  beauty,  was  in  reality  so  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  watering  place, 
and  the  houses  had  been  so  judiciously  planned, 
both  with  regard  to  appearance  and  conve- 
nience, that  several  of  them  were  already  taken 
upon  lease,  and  there  seemed  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  speculation  would  turn  out  to 
be  a  prosperous  one.  Barclay  was  consequently 
in  the  highest  spirits ;  and  his  wife  regarded 
the  realization  of  her  dreams  of  splendor  as 
now  so  certain,  that  she  took  little  pains  to 
conceal  them.  As  the  hopes  of  her  parents 
increased,  poor  Emily  felt  that  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  their  consent  to  her  union  with 
Howard  became  daily  more  improbable.  Mrs. 
Barclay,    irritated     at  her    daughter's     want    of 
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sympathy  in  the  rising  prospects  of  the  family, 
pronounced  her  conduct  to  be  absolutely  un- 
natural, and  delared  it  was  owing  to  her  foolish 
love  of  reading,  and  the  absurd  and  perverse 
notions  which  all  authors  endeavoured  to  instil 
into   young  people. 

"I  declare/'  said  the  lady  to  Mr  Medlar, 
who  was  listening  one  morning  with  respectful 
sympathy  to  her  complaints,  "  I  never  did  know 
any  good  come  of  young  ladies  reading.  If 
they  read  novels,  then  they  are  sure  to  throw 
themselves  away  in  love  matches ;  and  if  they 
read  any  thing  else,  they  become  so  stupid, — 
so  unlike  what  young  ladies  should  be,  —  they 
are  absolutely  odious,  and  the  men  can't  bear 
them;  and  no  wonder, — I  can't  bear  them 
myself.  I  don't  object  to  a  young  lady's  learning 
a  few  French  phrases,  or  just  enough  of  Italian 
to  go  through  the  words  of  a  song,  or  any 
thing  else  in  reason  like  that ;  but  what  can 
be  the  good  of  histories,  and  chemistry,  and 
stuff  of  that  sort?  Rely  upon  it,  it  is  all  non- 
sense." 

"To  be  sure  it  is  ma'am,"  rejoined  Mr.  Med- 
lar;— "  precisely  what  I  always  say.  It's  just 
the  same  with    the    young     men, — all    brought 
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up  as  if  they  were  intended  for  professors, — 
history,  mathematics,  political  economy,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing; — but  what  else  do  they 
know?  Nothing,  ma'am,  absolutely  nothing.  Ask 
them  a  question  about  the  genealogy  of  the 
peerage, — know  nothing  of  it!  Try  them  with 
a  madrigal  or  a  sonnet, — can't  make  a  rhyme! 
Talk  to  them,  and  they'll  bore  you  with  the 
arguments  pro  and  con.  of  some  horrid  measure 
in  Parliament,  or  some  dreadful  long  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  Now,  I  like  to  see  a 
young  man  make  himself  agreeable, — know  what 
to  say  to  a  lady,    and  how  to  say  it." 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Medlar,"  said  the  lady,  "  the  young 
men  of  the  present  day  have  not  had  the  benefit 
of  such  instructions  as  yours." 

"  Nor,  ma'am,"  replied  he,  "  the  inspiration 
of  such  charms  as  vours." 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Medlar,  you  are  really  too  flattering. 
But,  I  beg  pardon,  I  have  not  offered  you  any 
thing.  We  are  just  going  to  lunch, — a  sandwich 
and  a  glass  of  wine, — nothing  more." 

"And  nothing  better  could  there  be, — so  ele- 
gant and  agreeable  at  the  same  time ;  but  that's 
always  what  we  meet  here.  But  what's  become 
of  Mr.  Barclay,  ma'am  ?  I  expected  to  find  him 
at  home." 
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"  Oh  !  we  shall  see  him  below :  I  heard  him 
enter  just  now/'  So  saying,  the  lady  gra- 
ciously accepted  the  proffered  arm  of  Mr.  Medlar, 
and  descended  with  him  to  the  parlour,  where 
luncheon  was  laid. 

"  I  can't  think,  my  dear/'  said  Mr.  Barclay, 
who,  as  the  lady  anticipated,  had  already  com- 
menced his  attack  upon  the  sandwiches,  "  what 
is  come  to  Emily.  There  she  is  on  the  beach, 
looking  at  the  sea,  as  if  she  had  not  seen  it 
every  day  these  last  six  months.  Told  her  there 
were  tongue  sandwiches  too ;  and  I  know  she 
likes  them.  Ah  !  Medlar,  you  there, — glad  to 
see  you; — expect  that  Mr.  Mac  Clever " 

"Mac  Cleverty,"  said  Medlar. 

"Well,  Cleverty,  — Mr.  Cleverty,  then " 

"  Mac  Cleverty,"  repeated  Medlar.  "  He  was 
very  particular  about  his  name.  Some  people 
are, —  especially  when  they  are  uncommon.'"' 

"Well,  well,  Mr.  Mac  Clery,  or  whatever  his 
Scotch  name  is,  was  to  call  here  to-day  about 
that  centre  house  in  the  crescent,  —  number 
seven,  you  know.  I  think  he  wants  to  buy  it ; 
and  a  little  ready  money  would  be  very  accept- 
able just  now,  for  I  have  had  some  devilish  long 
pulls  at  my  purse,  I  can  tell  you.     By  the  bye, 
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I  wish  you  to  answer  any  questions  lie  may  put 
about  the  property.  You  know  it  all  as  well 
as  I  do,  and  he  may  prove  very  inquisitive,  you 
know:    those  Scotchmen  often  are/' 

•'Very,  very  much  so/'  responded  Medlar, — 
"  like  to  worm  everything  out  of  their  neighbours, 
but  deuced  chary  about  themselves.  Only  two 
seasons  back,  there  came  here  a  Mr.  Monro, — 
never  could  make  out  what  place  he  came  from, 
— tried  him  with  all  the  towns  I  could  think  of, 
— Dundee,  Perth,  Glasgow,  Sterling,  Aberdeen, 
Arbroath,  — he  knew  them  all ;  but  when  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  of  such  a  place,  he  always  an- 
swered,— 'Not  preceesely  of  but  just  from  it/ 
Then,  as  to  what  he  was,  he  might  have  been 
anything, — a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  merchant,  a 
laird,  or  a  naval  or  military  man; — didn't  talk 
much, — but  never  out; — knew  something  of 
everything, — went  away  at  last,  and  left  us  all 
as  wise  as  when  he  came ;  — very  clever  men 
the  Scotch, — very/' 

At  this  moment  a  double  rap  was  heard  at 
the  door.  Mrs.  Barclay  took  the  opportunity  of 
retiring  ;  not,  however,  without  finishing  her 
second  glass  of  Madeira  ;  and  after  the  new 
arrival  had  given  his  name  to  the  servant  more 
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than  once  with  an  emphasis,  considerably 
heightened  by  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  he  was 
ushered  into  the  room  as  "  Mr.  Mac  Ferity/' 

"Ah!  Mr.  Mac  Ferity,"  said  Barclay,  "very 
glad  to  see  you, — pray  take  a  chair/' 

"  Mac  Cleverty,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
new  comer,  in  a  dry  and  somewhat  offended 
tone, — settling  himself,  however,  quietly  into  a 
chair. 

"  You  have  had  rather  a  hot  ride,  I  fear, 
sir,"  observed  Barclay. 

"  No,  sir,  not  a  hot  ride,  but  a  very  hot  walk." 

"  Ah  !  indeed,  walked  from  A did  you  ? 

then  you  will  not  object  to  a  glass  of  Madeira 
and  a  sandwich, — tongue  sandwiches." 

"  I  never  object  to  anything  in  reason,  sir" 
said  Mac  Cleverty,  filling  himself  a  glass. — 
"Excellent  Madeira,  very  excellent,  indeed." 

"  Youll  find  it  none  the  worse  for  a  tongue 
sandwich,  sir,"  said  Medlar,  handing  the  plate 
to  him.     "I  can  recommend  them,  sir,  as  capital." 

"  Thank  ye,  sir,  thank  ye  ;  but  just  now  I 
lack  moisture  more  than  substance ;" — saying 
which,  Mr.  Mac  Cleverty  again  filled  his  glass, 
and  drank  it  off  with  a  gusto  which  bespoke  his 
entire  approbation. 
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Having  thus  refreshed  himself,  Mr.  Mac 
Cleverty  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  business 
which  brought  him,  taking  care  to  replenish  his 
glass  as  he  opened  the  subject.  "  I  have  been 
thinking,  sir,  of  what  you  said  about  the 
house  in  the  crescent, — number  seven,  I  think 
it  is. 

"And  I  hope,  sir/'  said  Mr.  Barclay,  "you 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  become  the 
purchaser." 

"  Hout  !  that's  going  a  great  way  at  once. 
There  are  many  things  to  settle  before  it  comes 
to  that.  We  are  no'  like  to  be  just  of  the  same 
mind  about  the  price  ;  and  then,  there's  the 
manner  of  paying ;  — if  it's  money  down,  there'll 
be,  of  course,  a  very  considerable  discount  ; 
and  if  no  discount,  it  will  be  by  bills, — lang 
ones, — that  is,  reasonably  lang,  of  course;  — 
aughteen  months  or  twalve  at  the  shortest ;  or, 
may  be,  I  should  prefer  a  lease; — or  perhaps 
neither  the  price  nor  the  rent  may  suit  me  ;  and 
then  I  shall  just  wash  my  hands  of  it  altegither." 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  replied  Barclay,  "  that  will 
rest  with  yourself ;  but  when  you  come  to 
examine  the  house,  I  don't  think  you'll  find  it 
dear  at  ^1500." 
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"  Dear  \"  said  Mr.  Medlar  ;  — "  cheap,  dirt 
cheap,  decidedly  :  consider  the  materials,  the 
very  best  that  can  be, — all  prime,  seasoned 
timber/' 

"And  how  know  you  that,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Mac 
Cleverty.  "Did  you  see  it  seasoned  yourself? 
or  what  warrant  have  you  for  believing  them 
that  told  you  so  1" 

"Oh!  saw  it  put  in; — so  did  Mr.  Barclay; 
— up  there  every  day/' 

"  Then,  doubtless,  sir,  you'll  have  been  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Barclay  V 

"  Employed  !  Why,  no,  not  exactly  employed, 
— except  as  a  friend,  you  know/' 

"As  a  friend,  eh!  sir? — then  you  were  not 
paid,  I  tak'  it,  for  your  time  and  judgment  ?" 

"  Paid  !  Why,  no,  certainly  not  paid  ;  — but 
what  of  that  V 

"Only  this,  sir, — that  you'll  just  allow  me 
to  put  my  own  value  upon  what  you  gave  for 
nothing ;"  and  with  this  settler,  Mr.  Mac  Cleverty 
turned  his  back  upon  the  discomfited  Medlar, 
and   addressed  himself  to  the   principal. 

"  You'll  excuse  me,  sir,"  continued  the 
Scotchman ;  "  but  I  just  wish  to  know  if 
i?1500    is   your   last    price ;    for,    if    it  is,     the 
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sooner    I  tak'    my  leave  the  less    time  will    be 
lost/' 

"Why,  sir,  I  must  say,  I  am  not  inclined 
to  take  less ;  but  had  you  not  better  see  the 
house?" 

"  Much  obleeged,  but  I  took  care  to  do  that 
before  I  came  here.  I  have  already  examined 
it  very  carefully,  and  the  result  is,  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  give  just  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  not  a  saxpence  more ;  and  of  course,  as  I 
said  before,  I  shall  expect  a  considerable  dis- 
count for  ready  money;  or  else  a  reasonable 
time  for  payment, — a  twalve  month  at  the 
least/' 

"Why,  really,  sir,  you  must  be  aware  that 
is  not  the  worth  of  the  house, — it  cost  con- 
siderably more." 

"  May  be,  sir,  may  be ;  but  the  cost  is  one 
thing,  and  the  worth  another.  Now  I  tak'  it, 
sir,  you  do  not  wish  to  let  your  houses  stand 
empty:  it's  a  great  matter  they  should  be 
sold  or  let  at  once  :  the  sooner  you  begin  the 
better, — get  in  some  respectable  tenants: — of 
course,  the  first  comers  will  expect  a  reduction ; 
they  are  just  a  sort  of  decoy,  and  must  be 
treated    accordingly.      Now   I    am   just    free   to 
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confess  the  house  would  suit  me :  I  am  no' 
denying  that.  I  could  leave  my  family  here 
while  I  was  in  London,  and  come  down,  when 
I  like,  to  see  them:  but  so  I  could  at  mony 
other  places,  all  equally  convenient.  The  house, 
I  allow,  is  a  very  good  one ;  I  am  no'  denying 
that ;   but   so  are  mony  others/' 

"  Oh  !  as  to  decoys,  as  you  call  them/'  said 
Mr.  Barclay,  "  no  need  of  them.  The  houses 
are  beginning  to  be  in  request,  and  some  are 
even  occupied  already.  Then,  look  at  the  situ- 
ation ! — what  air  ! — what  a  prospect  !" 

"  Nae  doot,  nae  doot,"  returned  Mr.  Mac 
Cleverty,  "  capital,  excellent,  I  am  no'  denying 
that ;  — but  you'll  find  just  the  same  on  every 
hill  along  the  coast :  excellent  air,  and  capital, 
prospects; — no  dearth  of  them.  You  had  just 
best  tak'  my  offer  at  once.  In  another  year 
you'll  may  be  not  get  half  the  money." 

"  Oh !  my  dear  sir,  no  fear  of  that.  As  I 
said  before,  there  are  plenty  of  inquiries  after 
the  houses  already." 

"  Inquiries  !  Hout  !  mon,  no  doot  of  that ; 
mony  people  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
mak'  them ;  but  paying  down  money  is  another 
thing,  and  that  you'll  find." 
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"Well,  really,  Mr.  Mac  Clever  " 

"  Mac  Cleverly,  sir,  if  you  please." 
"  Beg    pardon, — Mr.    Mac    Cleverty,    then,     I 
should  be  sorry  to  lose  you,    and  I'll  go  so   far 
as  to  split  the  difference,  and  make  it  i?1250." 
"  T waive  hundred,  without  the  fifty." 
"  You  really  are  too  hard  upon  me,  my  dear 
sir ;  consider  the  cost." 

"  Consider  twalve  hundred  pounds,  and  ready 
money  too,  —  that  is  to  say,  with  a  discount, 
say  ten  per  cent." 

"Ten  per  cent.!"  repeated  Barclay.  "Why, 
that's  <£120,  after  T  have  already  taken  off  half 
the  difference.  Why,  sir,  that  will  reduce  the 
sum  to  i?1080  ;  just  c£420  less  than  the  price 
I  put  on  the  property  ! " 

"  Just  so.  But  then,  you  see,  it's  just  <^?80 
more  than  I  proposed  to  give  for  it ;  and  then 
there'll  be  the  conveyance  to  pay  for.  I'll  go 
halves  in  that,  and  that's  a  fair  offer." 

"Conveying!"  interposed  Medlar,  who  by  the 
aid  of  a  few  glasses  of  Madeira,  had  by  this 
time  recovered  his  courage,  and  felt  disposed 
to  revenge  himself  for  the  slight  put  upon  him 
by  the  Scot,     "  Conveying  !     Why,  its  just  giving 
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away  the  property,  and  if  it  were  mine,  I  would 
not  part  with  it  for  a  farthing  under  ^1500. 
It's  more  than  worth  every  farthing  of  the 
money/' 

The  attack  of  an  unexpected  opponent  has 
often  snatched  away  the  victory  when  the  field 
was  all  but  won.  Inspirited  by  the  unlooked- 
for  aid,  Barclay  declared  he  would  not  go  lower 
than  £1250; — he  had  offered  to  split  the  dif- 
ference between  i?1000  and  i?1500,  and  by  that 
he  would  stand  ;  and  would  listen  to  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  shape  of  discount  or  any  thing  else ;  — 
he  had  done  too  much  in  taking  off  i?250,  but 
he  had  made  the  offer,  and  would  abide  by  it. 
Mr.  Mac  Cleverty,  surprised  by  this  unexpected 
resistance,  could  only  make  an  attempt  to  secure 
a  discount  of  five  per  cent. ;  but  even  this  was 
so  resolutely  rejected,  that  he  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  give  it  up,  and  to  close  the  bargain 
at  i?1250,  which  was  to  be  paid  in  cash  as  soon 
as  the  conveyance  should  be  executed  by  the 
parties. 

As  Mr.   Mac  Cleverty,  after  taking  his  leave, 

returned  on  foot  to  A ,  he  pondered  over 

the   wisdom    of  the   proverb   which    forbids   our 
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making  an  enemy  unnecessarily  of  any  one, 
however  contemptible  he  may  be.  "  Here/'  said 
the  repentant  Scot  to  himself,  "  here  have  I  lost 
twa  gucle  hundred  punds,  because  I  could  not 
be  content  with,  "knowing  that  puir  sapless  body, 
Medlar,  was  a  born  fule,  without  letting  him 
see  it." 


Vol.  ii. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader, 
that  after  the  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the 
property  on  which  Stackville  was  to  be  built 
had  been  signed  by  Herbert  and  Barclay,  the 
former  had  returned  to  France  before  any  con- 
veyance of  the  land  had  been  executed.  The 
new  proprietor,  anxious  to  commence  his  ope- 
rations, had  written  frequently  to  his  solicitors 
in  London,  urging  them  to  hasten  the  comple- 
tion of  the  conveyance ;  and  by  them  he  had 
as  often  been  referred  to  Messrs.  Sawley  and 
Dun,  in  whose  office  the  delay  originated.  By 
these  latter  gentlemen  he  was,  in  turn,  assured 
that  delays,  occasioned  by  technical  difficulties 
in  matters  of  form,  were  unavoidable  in  these 
cases ;  but  that  every  thing  was  in  the  course 
of  preparation,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  from 
any  want  of    exertion  on  their  part.      Satisfied 
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with  this  explanation,  and  unwilling  to  lose 
the  advantage  of  the  fine  weather,  Barclay  en- 
tered, as  we  have  seen,  with  vigour,  upon  his 
building   operations. 

The  persons'  who  had  taken  such  of  the 
houses  as  were  let  in  Stackville  had  been  sa- 
tisfied with  a  written  agreement  for  a  lease, 
specifying  the  term  for  which  the  house  was 
taken,  the  amount  of  rent  to  be  paid,  the 
periods  of  painting,  and  whether  the  cost  of 
repairs  and  insurance  was  to  be  borne  by  the 
landlord  or  tenant ;  a  mode  often  adopted  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  a  regularly  drawn  lease. 
Now,  Mr.  Mac  Cleverty  was  not  a  tenant,  but  a 
purchaser,  and  had  too  much  of  the  caution 
usually  ascribed  to  his  countrymen,  to  think  of 
paying  down  his  money  upon  the  simple  security 
of  an  agreement;  and  as  Mr.  Barclay  was,  at 
this  juncture,  hardly  pressed  for  money,  which 
had  been  the  real  motive  of  his  making  a 
sacrifice  in  the  sale,  it  became  necessary  to 
urge  forward  the  completion  of  the  conveyance 
from  Mr.  Herbert. 

With  this  view,  Mr.  Barclay  went  the  next 
morning  to  inform  Messrs.  Sawley  and .  Dun  of 
his   agreement  with   Mr.    Mac  Cleverty,  and   of 
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the  consequent  necessity  of  the  original  convey- 
ance being  immediately  executed.  On  his 
arrival  at  their  office,  he  was  introduced  into 
an  inner  room,  where  both  of  the  principals 
were  closeted.  Instead  of  the  smiling  cheerful- 
ness which  these  gentlemen  were  wont  to  wear 
at  his  appearance,  they  received  him  with  an 
air  of  ominous  solemnity,  which  announced  at 
once  that  something  extraordinary  had  occurred. 
Their  inquiries  after  his  health  were  uttered  in 
a  low,  serious  tone ;  and  he  observed  they  were 
both  dressed  in  complete  black ;  a  circumstance 
that  struck  him  the  more  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Dun,  whose  unusually  diminutive  form  was 
generally  encased  in  a  suit  of  pepper  and  salt, 
— a  colour  corresponding  perfectly  with  that  of 
his  small  eyes  and  iron  grey  hair,  and  which 
seemed  intended  for  him   by   nature. 

"You  have  heard,  of  course,  my  dear  sir," 
said  Sawley,  "  of  the  sad  loss  we  have  sustained." 

"  Loss  I"  ejaculated  Mr.  Barclay,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  wondering  if  one  or  both 
of  the  dejected  lawyers  had  suddenly  been 
deprived  of  their  sleeping  partners;  —  "loss! 
really,  nothing  at  home,  I  hope?  Mrs.  Sawley, 
—Mrs.  Dun " 
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"Both  well,  perfectly  well,  sir,  thank  yon," 
replied  Sawley,  who,  as  head  of  the  firm,  was 
spokesman  on  the  occasion; — "but  the  sad  loss 
I  alluded  to,  is  that  of  our  mutually  respected 
Mend,  the  late  Mr.  Herbert." 

"  Mr.  Herbert  I"  said  the  astonished  Barclay, 
— "  surely  you  must  be  mistaken, — it  is  not 
three  weeks  ago  since  I  had  a  letter  from  him, 
written  apparently  in  high  health  and  spirits." 

To  this  speech,  Mr.  Sawley  made  no  other 
answer,  than  by  producing  a  letter  from  his  desk, 
which  he  silently  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Barclay.  It  was  written  on  the  thin  flimsy  paper 
used  on  the  continent,  and  was  marked  by  the 
broad  black  rim,  the  usual  harbinger  of  melan- 
choly tidings. 

"Boulogne,  May  9th,  18—. 
"  Gentlemen, 

"lam  requested  by  Mrs.  Herbert,  widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Hazel  Grove,  to  ac- 
quaint you,  as  the  agents  of  the  late  lamented 
gentleman,  with  the  melancholy  fact  of  his 
decease,  which  took  place  suddenly  in  this  town 
on  Thursday  last,  the  3rd  instant,  from  an  attack 
of  apoplexy.      At  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Herbert 
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begs  me  to  request  you  will,  as  early  as  convenient, 
transmit  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Dupree  and  Co.  for  her  use,  to 
enable  her  to  make  arrangements  for  returning 
with  her  family  to  England. 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Robert  Denman." 
"  To  Messrs.  Sawley  and  Dun, 
Solicitors,  fyc,  fyc,  fyc." 

Mr.  Barclay  was,  of  course,  exceedingly  shocked 
at  the  sudden  death  of  a  person  with  whom  he 
had  been  for  some  time  in  habits  of  daily  inti- 
macy. But  no  sooner  was  the  first  surprise  over, 
than  it  occurred  to  him  that  this  unfortunate 
event  might,  possibly,  add  fresh  obstacles  to  the 
completion  of  the  conveyance.  He  mentioned  his 
fears  on  this  subject  to  the  solicitors,  who  were 
afraid  his  apprehensions  might  be  too  well  founded. 
The  two  daughters  of  Mr.  Herbert,  who  were  his 
heirs  at  law,  being  both  under  age,  it  would  be 
necessary,  they  said,  to  procure  the  sanction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  execution  of  the 
conveyance.  This  would,  of  course,  take  some 
time  ;  and  when  the  news  of  Mr.  Herbert's  de- 
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cease  got  abroad,  there  was  no  saying  what 
steps  might  be  adopted  by  the  different  creditors  ; 
for  his  affairs  were  considerably  involved. 

Barclay  was  greatly  alarmed  at  this  intelli- 
gence;  but  suggested  that,  as  the  contract  for 
the  sale  had  been  executed  by  Mr.  Herbert,  the 
heirs  would  be  compelled  to  fulfil  it ;  and  that 
the  claims  of  the  creditors  could  not  prevent  the 
performance  of  the  agreement.  To  this  Mr. 
Sawley  replied,  that  was  perfectly  true  with  regard 
to  the  generality  of  the  creditors ;  but  that  he 
apprehended  it  would  avail  very  little  against 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Rigid  and  others,  to  whom 
the  whole  estate  was  mortgaged  to  a  very  large 
amount.  In  fact,  it  was,  said  he,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  getting  some  of  the 
necessary  documents  from  Mr.  Rigid,  who  was 
a  very  eccentric  personage,  and  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  deal  with,  that  so  long  a  delay  had 
occurred. 

"  Mortgage ! "  exclaimed  Barclay,  when  he 
had  recovered  from  his  astonishment  at  this 
disclosure,  which  was  made  in  the  coolest  man- 
ner imaginable, — "a  mortgage!  and  to  a  large 
amount !  Why,  Mr.  Herbert  never  mentioned 
any  thing  of  this  to  me  ! " 
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"Very  probably  not,  sir/'  said  Mr.  Sawley, 
stroking  his  chin,  and  regarding  Mr.  Barclay 
with  an  air  of  composure,  not  unmixed  with 
disdain,  at  his  surprise,  —  "very  probably  not; 
it  was  Mr.  Herbert's  business  to  dispose  of  his 
property  to  advantage,  and  yours,  my  good 
sir,    to   look  to  the  security  of  your  purchase/' 

"And  is  it  not  secure?  You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  I  have  been  entrapped  into  this  trans- 
action, and  that  Mr.  Herbert  has  proved  to  be 
a  scoundrel  and  a  swindler?" 

"By  no  means,  my  dear  sir,"  returned  Saw- 
ley, — "  I  never  indulge  in  such  language.  I  only 
mean  to  intimate  that  you  may  possibly  find 
that  you  have  been  expending  your  property 
to  increase  the  security  of  Mr.  Herbert's  mort- 
gagees, who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  find  little 
to   blame  in    his    conduct    in    that    particular." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  to  my  face," 
cried  the  enraged  Barclay,  "that  you  were  all 
along  aware  of  this  fact,  and  that  you  have 
actually  been  suffering  me  to  plunge  into  the 
ruin  from  which  a  single  word  of  yours  would 
have  saved  me  ?" 

"  You  forget,  sir,"  replied  the  imperturbable 
Sawley,    "that  we   were    not    your    professional 
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advisers.  You  preferred,  if  you  recollect,  and, 
no  doubt,  very  properly,  the  assistance  of  your 
own  professional  adviser  in  London.  We  were 
concerned  only  for  Mr.  Herbert." 

"And  can  you  justify  your  participation  in 
such    practices    by   such   wretched    sophistry   as 

this  r 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  complacent 
Sawley,  "  that  comes  of  your  ignorance  of  pro- 
fessional etiquette." 

"Professional  etiquette  ! — professional  villany  \" 
thundered  Barclay.  "It  is  by  such  accursed 
miscreants  as  you  that  the  law,  which  was 
meant  to  do  justice  between  men,  becomes  an 
engine  of  spoliation  and  robbery.  By  heavens  ! 
I  know  not  what  should  prevent  my  taking 
vengeance  where  justice  is  denied  me;" — and 
saying  this,  the  injured  gentleman  stepped  for- 
wards, with  such  evident  determination  to  make 
good  his  threat,  that  Mr.  Sawley,  in  endeavouring 
to  save  himself,  overturned  the  stool  on  which 
his  colleague  was  seated,  and  the  men  of  law 
rolled  upon  the  floor  together.  The  noise  of  their 
fall,  and  the  outcries  of  the  terrified  lawyers 
brought  in  the  clerks,  as  well  as  two  countrymen, 
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who  were  waiting  for  an  audience,  to  their 
assistance. 

The  moment  Messrs.  Sawley  and  Dun  recovered 
their  feet,  and  felt  assured  of  their  safety,  they 
called  upon  those  present  to  take  notice  of  the 
assault  committed. 

"How  can  we/'  said  one  of  the  countrymen, 
"unless  he  knocks  ye  both  down  again  afore  us?" 

"Why!"  cried  Dun,  "you  heard  us  shout  for 
assistance,  and  saw  us  both  down  on  the  ground." 

"  Ees,  ees,  true  enough,  mon  ;  but  how  can  we 
know  what  a  lawyer  shouts  for ;  and  thof  ye 
were  both  on  the  floor,  how  can  we  tell  how 
ye  came  there  V 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  Jones  and  Simpson,"  said 
Sawley  to  the  clerks,  "  we  are  sure  of  your  evi- 
dence, and  I'll  have  full  vengeance  for  this  insult." 

"  Don't  say  so,  sir,"  said  the  honest  country- 
man ;  "vengeance  belongs  somewhere  else;  — 
besides,  if  that  game  were  to  go  round,  you'd  have 
but  a  sore  time  of  it;  for  you've  made  many  a 
man's  heart  ache,  and  that's  a  deal  more  trying 
than  an  honest  clout  o'the  head,  or  a  good  punch 
in  the  ribs." 

Barclay  had  by  this  time  sufficiently  recovered 
his  composure  to  see  the  folly  and  uselessness  of 
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continuing  a  personal  altercation.  He  contented 
himself,  therefore,  with  assuring  Messrs.  Sawley 
and  Dun,  that  their  conduct  in  the  transactions 
which  had  taken  place  should  not  fail  to  receive 
its  merited  exposure  in  any  proceedings  which 
his  professional  advisers  might  think  proper  to  be 
instituted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  so 
saying,  he  quitted  the  office  and  returned  home. 


CHAPTER    X. 

In  further  explanation  of  the  scene  which 
occurred  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Sawley  and 
Dun,  the  reader  should  be  informed  that  Mr. 
Herbert's  affairs  had  been  for  many  years  in 
a  very  embarrassed  condition.  To  relieve  him- 
self from  several  pressing  demands,  he  had 
mortgaged  his  property  to  a  large  amount,  and 
had  retired  with  his  family  to  France  for  the 
purpose  of  retrieving  his  affairs.  Had  he  con- 
fined his  efforts  merely  to  retrenchment,  he 
might  in  time  have  effected  his  purpose  ;  but, 
in  an  evil  hour,  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  a  French  gentleman,  who  was  a  partner 
in  a  house  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar   from   beet-root. 

The  exaggerated  statements  given  by  this 
gentleman  of  the  probable  profits  of  this  con- 
cern,   then  recently   established,    inflamed   Her- 
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bert  with  the  idea  of  restoring  his  fortunes  by 
one  bold  venture,  instead  of  going  through  the 
tedious  and  ennuying  process  of  an  undeviating 
economy.  The  concern  was  in  want  of  capital, 
and  the  hints  given  by  the  supposed  wealthy 
Englishman  of  his  wish  to  join  it  were  eagerly 
caught  at.  Herbert  became  a  partner;  and  to 
raise  the  capital  necessaiy  for  that  purpose,  he 
was  obliged  to  effect  another  mortgage  of  his 
property. 

The  results  of  the  first  year's  operations 
showed  any  thing  but  a  profit ;  but  there  were 
many  reasons  to  account  for  that.  Some  of  the 
buildings  had  been  improperly  constructed,  and 
required  to  be  taken  down  and  re-built.  Then 
again,  many  of  the  hands  employed  were  new 
to  the  work :  in  short,  there  were  all  the  draw- 
backs and  disadvantages  usually  encountered  in 
a  new  undertaking.  The  second  and  third 
years  offered  little  more  encouragement ;  all 
that  could  be  said  was,  that  the  annual  loss 
was  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  first  year; 
still  it  was  a  loss,  and  Mr.  Herbert's  uneasiness 
besfan  to  increase  with  his  difficulties.  It  was 
then  discovered  that  the  true  reason  why  the 
concern    made    no   profit   was    that    it  was    not 
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sufficiently  extended;  and  that,  by  the  erection 
of  more  works,  which  would  require  little  if 
any  increase  in  the  expenses  of  working  and 
management,  the  concern  would  realize  the  profit 
which  had  been  calculated  upon  at  the  com- 
mencement. 

Fresh  contributions  to  effect  this  object  were 
consequently  required  from  the  various  partners ; 
and  Herbert's  estate  became  still  more  incum- 
bered. Unfortunately,  he  had  so  persuaded 
himself  of  the  success  that  must  infallibly  attend 
his  speculation,  that  he  had,  on  commencing  it, 
thrown  off  the  habits  of  economy  he  had  adopted 
on  first  going  to  France,  and  had  resumed  his 
former  mode  of  living.  Owing  to  this,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  due  on  the  mortgages,  and  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  mortgagees,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  increase  the  original  debt  by 
adding  to  it  the  interest  due  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  shape  of  what  the  lawyers  term 
aa   further  charge." 

By  means  of  these  complicated  burdens,  Her- 
bert's estate,  at  the  time  of  his  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Barclay,  was  mortgaged  to  its 
full  value.      At  the  same  time  his   French  spe- 
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culation,  far  from  rendering  him  any  assistance, 
was  a  continual  drain  upon  the  slender  resources 
left  to  him.  He  had  come  over  to  England 
to  see  if  he  could,  by  any  means,  raise  fresh 
supplies  upon  the  property  which  nominally 
belonged  to  him,  and  had  entered  into  nego- 
ciations  with  a  building  company  for  this  pur- 
pose. On  meeting  with  Barclay,  and  finding 
that  he  was  possessed  of  money  and  credit, 
and  from  his  proneness  to  speculate,  was  likely 
to  seiwe  his  purposes,  he  had  at  once  thrown 
overboard  the  company.  Knowing  the  world 
well,  and  profiting  by  his  own  experience  in 
such  matters,  he  was  aware  that  a  person  living 
with  him  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  familiarity, 
and  knowing  him  as  the  recognised  owner  of 
the  land  by  the  neighbourhood,  was  much  more 
likely  to  pay  down  his  money  upon  the  strength 
of  a  mere  agreement,  than  strangers,  who 
would  of  course  first  look  narrowly  into  his 
title. 

By  some  persons  it  will  perhaps  be  thought 
improbable,  that  a  precaution  so  obvious  should 
be  omitted  by  a  man  like  Mr.  Barclay,  who  was 
not  only  used  to  habits  of  business,  but  had 
actually   had   the   management  of  a  large   mer- 
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cantile  house  for  several  years-  To  such  ob- 
jectors, we  have  only  to  observe,  that  if  they 
were  to  attend  to  the  cases  which  come  daily 
into  the  courts,  or  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
assisting  at  the  inspection  of  the  accounts  of 
insolvents  and  bankrupts,  they  would  find  such 
imprudences  to  be,  not  only  not  uncommon,  but 
frequent ;  and  that  too,  in  cases  where  the 
accounts  are  kept  with  a  regularity  and  strict- 
ness, seemingly  incompatible  with  such  fatal 
neglect, — so  true  is  the  French  proverb,  that 
" le  vrai  nest  pas  toujour s  le  vraisemblable." 

Among  the  claimants  on  Mr.  Herbert's  pro- 
perty, were  Messrs.  Sawley  and  Dun,  who  had 
a  mortgage  on  the  land,  held  in  trust  for  them 
by  the  nephew  of  the  former,  for  three  thousand 
pounds.  Part  of  this  sum  consisted  of  money 
lent  at  various  times,  with  the  interest  due  upon 
it ;  but  a  large  portion  of  it  was  made  up  of  law 
charges  for  professional  business.  It  will  be  readily 
imagined  that  with  this  interest  in  increasing  the 
value  of  Mr.  Herbert's  property,  these  gentlemen 
were  not  very  likely  to  apprize  Mr.  Barclay  of 
the  danger  of  his  precipitate  proceedings.  They 
were,  besides,  aware  that  the  mortgage  held  by 
Mr.  Rigid,  the  first  and  principal  incumbrancer, 
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was  so  large,  that  in  case  of  a  foreclosure,  it 
might  absorb  the  whole  estate ;  and  they  were, 
therefore,  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  Barclay 
engage  in  a  speculation,  which,  whatever  might 
be  the  consequences  to  him,  would  unquestionably 
put  the  payment  of  their  debt  out  of  danger. 
Seeing  he  was  anxious  to  commence  operations 
immediately,  they  purposely  delayed  sending  the 
papers  respecting  the  title  to  Barclay's  solicitor 
in  London ;  and  when,  after  a  considerable  time 
had  elapsed,  they  did  furnish  some  of  them,  they 
took  care  they  should  be  so  incomplete  as  to 
occasion  a  tedious  correspondence.  If  Barclay 
complained  of  the  delay  to  Messrs.  Sawley  and 
Dun,  he  was  assured  by  them  the  fault  lay 
with  his  own  solicitor,  who  again  complained  of 
the  inattention  of  the  former;  and  this  see-saw, 
once  established,  was  easily  maintained.  Mean- 
while, Barclay,  impatient  at  the  obstacles  so 
continually  raised,  and  not  knowing  where  the 
blame  was  really  due,  imagined  both  parties 
were  perhaps  inclined  to  protract  the  business 
unnecessarily  for  the  sake  of  swelling  their  bills, 
as  solicitors  are  usually  supposed  to  do  ;  and 
believing  when  they  had  accomplished  this 
object,     which    he    felt    he    had    no    means    of 
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frustrating,  matters  would  be  satisfactorily 
arranged,  he  entered  at  once,  as  we  have  seen, 
upon  his  building  operations,  which  he  carried 
on  with  such  ardour  as  left  him  little  time  or 
inclination  to  attend  to  anything  else. 

At  the  period  of  Barclay's  visit  to  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Sawley  and  Dun,  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter,  the  buildings  at  Stackville  were  so 
far  completed  that  concealment  was  no  longer 
necessary;  and  Mr.  Sawley,  who  usually  spoke 
for  the  firm,  was,  besides,  aware  that  the  sudden 
death  of  Herbert  would  necessarily  lead  to  an 
immediate  disclosure  of  the  state  of  his  affairs. 
He  saw,  therefore,  there  was  no  use  in  keeping 
Barclay  any  longer  in  the  dark :  he  thought, 
too,  it  might  look  well  hereafter  that  he  should 
be  the  first  to  apprize  him  of  his  danger ;  and 
accordingly  he  took  that  opportunity  of  disclos- 
ing the  astounding  predicament  in  which  he 
stood.  With  respect  to  the  threatened  prosecu- 
tion for  the  assault,  Mr.  Sawley  was  far  too 
wise  to  think  of  entering  upon  so  dangerous  a 
proceeding.  Indeed,  while  his  partner  was  brush- 
ing off  the  dust  which  his  sable  dress  had 
contracted  by  his  roll  on  the  floor,  after  Barclay 
had  left   the   office,   he    quietly  remarked,   that 
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they  might  easily  pardon  that  gentleman  for  a 
little  dust  on  their  habiliments,  considering  how 
much  of  that  material  they  had  thrown  in  his 
eyes. 

The  consequences  of  Herbert's  death,  as  fore- 
seen by  Sawley,  were  speedily  manifested.  His 
creditors  gave  instant  notice  of  their  claims  to 
his  representatives,  and  began  to  take  measures 
for  enforcing  a  sale  and  distribution  of  his  pro- 
perty. Mr.  Rigid,  the  chief  incumbrancer,  being 
informed  of  these  steps,  lost  no  time  in  availing 
himself  of  his  right,  as  first  mortgagee,  to  obtain 
full  payment  of  his  claims  before  any  of  the 
others  should  receive  any  portion  of  theirs  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  landed  property.  For 
this  purpose  he  filed  a  bill  of  foreclosure,  in 
which  Mr.  Sawley  took  care  to  procure  the 
insertion  of  his  nephew's  name  as  a  party 
defendant,  he  being,  as  before  mentioned,  a 
second  mortgagee,  in  trust  for  his  uncle.  By 
his  answer  to  the  bill,  he  admitted  the  claims 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  prayed  that  the  property 
might  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  employed,  under 
the  order  of  the  court,  in  fully  discharging  the 
mortgage  debts,  according  to  their  priority,  and 
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that  the  residue,  if  any  (a  very  significant 
phrase),  might  be  distributed  in  discharging  the 
remaining  debts  of  the  deceased  in  due  course 
of  law.  There  was  little  doubt  that  the  pro- 
perty, even  if  sold  far  below  its  value,  would 
realize  enough,  in  consequence  of  the  sums 
expended  upon  it  by  poor  Barclay,  to  pay  off 
the  first  two  mortgagees,  whatever  might  be 
the   fate  of  the  other  claimants. 

The  event  answered  Sawley's  expectation. 
Mr.  Herbert's  landed  property,  including  of 
course  the  buildings  at  Stackville,  was  sold 
under  the  decree  of  the  court.  As  no  one  was 
inclined  to  take  up  Barclay's  speculation,  the 
jDroperty  was  bought  up  by  Mr.  Rigid  himself 
for  a  sum  which  did  little  more  than  cover 
the  amount  of  his  own  claims,  and  those  of 
Messrs.  Sawley  and  Dun,  secured  by  the  mort- 
gage to  the  nephew  of  the  former,  which  he 
accordingly  paid  over  to  those  gentlemen  ;  where- 
upon the  property  was  duly  conveyed  to  him- 
self and  his  heirs  under  the  sanction  of  the 
court. 

Poor    Barclay    was    thus    left    to    his   remedy 
against  the    heirs  of  Mr.  Herbert,    who  by  law 
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were  bound  to  perform  the  contracts  of  their 
ancestor,  or  pay  the  damages  found  for  the 
non-performance  thereof,  out  of  the  assets  re- 
ceived from  him  by  descent.  But  of  these 
there  were  none; — the  whole  of  the  sum  pro- 
>  duced  by  the  sale  of  the  real  estate  having  been 
exhausted  (as  before  stated),  by  the  charges 
on  the  land,  and  the  personal  property  absorbed 
by  the  speculation  in  France,  which  proved 
an  entire  failure.  The  only  means  of  sup- 
port remaining  to  Mr.  Herbert's  widow  and  his 
daughters,  was  an  annuity  derived  from  a 
sum  of  iPloOO  in  the  funds,  held  in  trust 
for  them  by  a  relation;  and  as  this  had  for- 
tunately been  secured  to  them  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  settlement  made  on  Mrs.  Herbert's 
marriage,  it  was  of  course  not  liable  to  the 
debts  and   engagements  of  her  husband. 

The  outlay  incurred  by  Barclay  in  the  build- 
ings at  Hazel  Grove  had  not  only  exhausted  all 
his  disposable  cash,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
sum  due  to  him  from  the  house  of  Lushington 
and  Co.,  but  had  compelled  him  to  raise  money 
on  bills  which  were  daily  becoming  due.  The 
impossibility  of  meeting  these  bills  obliged  him, 
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shortly  afterwards,  to  add  another  to  the  long 
list  of  those  unfortunates,  who,  reduced  by  calamity 
or  imprudence  to  the  impossibility  of  satisfying 
the  demands  of  their  creditors,  are  compelled, 
in  open  court,  to  make  a  full  disclosure  of 
their  melancholy  condition,  in  order  to  entitle 
them  to  the  benefit  of  "  The  Act  for  the  Belief 
of    Insolvent  Debtors." 


CHAPTER   XL 

If  the  reader  be  at  all  of  a  speculative  humour, 
and  accustomed  to  perambulate  the  streets  of  the 
great  Wen,  as  Cobbett  used  to  term  our  over-grown 
capital,  he  must  often  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  to  what  class  belong  the  dwellers  in 
certain  retired  streets,  situated  in  the  terra 
Incognita,  lying  between  Queen's  Square  and 
Gray's  Inn.  The  tranquillity  of  these  urban 
retreats,  placed  in  the  very  heart  of  London, 
is  undisturbed  by  the  din  and  bustle  of  commerce 
or  fashion  ;  and  though  the  roar  arising  on  all 
sides  from  the  mighty  stir  of  the  great  Babel 
never  ceases,  its  murmur,  like  that  of  the  distant 
ocean  beating  upon  the  shore,  is  of  too  mono- 
tonous a  character  to  distract  the  attention. 
Occasionally  the  quiet  of  the  place  is  broken 
by  the  lumbering  sound  of  a  hackney  coach 
dragging  its  slow  length  along ;  and  the  occur- 
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rence  never  fails  to  summon  to  the  windows  the 
inmates  of  the  houses,  who  may  be  seen  peering 
over  the  blinds  at  the  creaking  vehicle,  their 
blanket-coloured  complexions  looking  as  if  they 
had  been  for  years  unvisited  by  the  renovating 
and  vivifying  influences  of  the  healthful  breeze. 
The  houses,  lofty  and  spacious,  have  an  appear- 
ance of  antiquated  gentility ;  the  door-posts  of 
many  are  ornamented  with  carving,  and  above 
projects  a  sort  of  canopy  to  shield  the  visitor 
from  rain  till  the  door  is  opened.  You  may 
fancy  them  the  dwellings  at  which  Steel  and 
Congreve  visited,  and  that  within  their  walls 
took  place  the  routs  and  card-parties  described 
in  the  Spectator  and  the  Tatler. 

But  whom  do  they  now  shelter?  To  what 
class  belong  the  members  of  that  silent  com- 
munity, who,  neighboured  on  all  sides  by  the 
busiest  actors  in  the  deafening  strife  of  this 
world's  contention,  pass  their  days  in  a  seclusion 
scarcely  less  unbroken  than  that  of  the  Zetlander 
in  his  sea-girt  home  ?  This  is  a  question  which, 
in  our  perambulations,  we  have  often  asked 
ourselves,  without  being  able  to  suggest  any 
satisfactory  answer.  Look  !  there  is  one  of  these 
mysterious  inhabitants  just  leaving  his  sanctuary, 
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and  apparently  about  to  venture  into  the  dan- 
gerous navigation  of  the  surrounding  streets. 
What  can  he  be  saying  to  the  old  crone,  who, 
half  concealed  behind  the  door,  and  holding  her 
apron  up  to  her  mouth  to  prevent  the  fresh  air 
going  down  her  throat,  appears  to  be  listening 
to  his  last  injunctions  ere  he  quits  the  door-step  ? 
What  can  you  make  out  of  his  green  coat,  his 
powdered  hair,  his  blue  cotton  umbrella,  and 
his  Hessian  boots  pulled  over  his  web  pantaloons  ? 
He  may  be  a  retired  music  master,  who  taught 
the  mysteries  of  the  gamut  to  the  grandmammas 
of  the  present  generation,  or  a  French  emigre 
who  has  not  yet  heard  of  the  death  of  Robes- 
pierre, and  is  determined  to  be  snug  till  the 
danger  is  over.  Then,  look  at  that  tall  moving 
figure,  belonging  by  her  dress  to  the  softer  sex, 
gliding  you  can't  tell  how,  for  there  is  no  seeing 
her  feet,  towards  her  door,  followed  by  a  non- 
descript urchin  almost  lost  in  a  tarnished  livery 
of  light  blue,  with  worsted  lace,  made  originally 
for  some  knight  of  the  shoulder-knot  possessing 
double  his  dimensions.  The  large  bible  and 
prayer-book  which  he  bears  along,  almost  as 
heavy  as  himself,  show  that  they  are  returning 
from  some  neighbouring  church,  where  service 
Vol.  ii.  h 
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is  performed  on  the  week-days.  But  who,  or 
what  can  his  mistress  he  ?  At  the  sound  of  her 
double  knock,  up  jump  all  the  yellow  faces,  as 
usual,  and  survey  her  over  the  blinds  till  she 
has  entered  her  domicile,  and  then,  one  by  one, 
they  retire  as  the  door  closes  upon  her. 

But  the  inhabitants  are  not  all  so  formida- 
ble and  senile,  though,  even  the  younger  are 
scarcely  less  mysterious  and  puzzling.  Every 
now  and  then  a  door  suddenly  opens,  and  out 
rushes  a  slim  springy  figure  into  the  street, 
who  stops  for  a  moment  to  gather  up  her 
shawl,  and  then  whisks  up  the  street  and 
round  the  corner,  with  the  speed  of  a  pigeon 
flying  down  the  wind. .  Such  a  figure  must  be- 
long to  a  pretty  face,  and  you  are  determined 
to  see ;  but  she  bends  nearly  double  as  she 
passes  you,  at  the  same  time  pulling  a  faded 
veil  over  her  bonnet,  and  is  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment.  As  to  the  younger  part  of  the  male 
kind,  if  such  there  be  among  them,  they  are 
never  visible.  The  probability  is,  they  are  pre- 
vented by  their  occupations  from  appearing 
before  the  day  has  given  place  to  the  glaring 
blaze  of  gas :  but  this  is  merely  a  surmise ;  for 
we  must    declare   that   we   never   yet    met,    in 
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these  mysterious  regions,  with  a  single  individual 
possessing-  the  advantages  of  youth  or  manhood 
who  was  not  a  wanderer,  and  apparently  as 
much  puzzled  as  ourselves,  to  make  out  the 
inhabitants  into  whose  quarters  he  had  strayed. 

It  was  some  months  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  events  related  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  a  young  person,  whose  heightened  colour 
and  disordered  air  showed  she  had  been  dis- 
composed by  some  extraordinary  incident,  was 
seen  hastening  up  one  of  the  streets  in  the 
quarter  just  mentioned.  She  knocked  hurriedly 
at  the  door  of  one  of  the  old-fashioned  houses 
situated  towards  the  centre  of  the  street,  and 
the  instant  it  was  opened,  darted  in,  glancing, 
at  the  same  moment,  down  the  street  to  see 
if  she  were  followed.  The  door  was  scarcely 
closed,  when  a  gentleman  who,  though  past  his 
youth,  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  hastily 
turned  the  corner  and  looked  up  the  street,  as 
if  after  some  one  of  whom  he  was  in  pursuit. 
There  was,  however,  nothing  in  view  likely  to 
afford  him  much  satisfaction.  The  only  objects 
visible,  besides  the  lamp-posts  and  a  thievish- 
looking  cur,  making  off  with  a  bone  surrepti- 
tiously obtained   from   an  area  incautiously  left 
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open,  were  an  elderly  lady  and  gentleman  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  street.  The  former,  whose 
thin,  compressed  lips,  and  remarkably  rigid 
features,  rendered  her  a  very  formidable-looking 
personage,  was  coming  towards  him  on  his  own 
side  of  the  way.  She  stopped  at  a  house  within 
a  few  yards  of  where  he  had  halted,  and  the 
gentleman,  seeing  no  other  chance  of  obtaining 
information  of  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  resolved, 
in  spite  of  her  discouraging  appearance,  to  apply 
to  her. 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask,  madam/'  said  he,  in 
a  tone  meant  to  convey  the  deepest  respect, 
"  if  you  met  a  young  person  passing  up  the 
street?" 

"A  young  person!"  replied  the  old  lady,  in 
evident  surprise  at  his  assurance  in  addressing 
her,  "a  young  female,  I  suppose  you  mean, 
sir?" 

" Precisely  so,  madam;  —  a  young  lady  of  a 
most  enchanting  figure  and  exquisite  complex- 
ion. 

"  And  suppose,  sir,  I  had  met  such  a  person," 
replied  the  ancient  fair  one,  by  no  means  propi- 
tiated by  such  a  description, — "what  then,  sir?" 

"Why,  madam,  in  that  case,   I  should  merely 
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request  you  would  have  the  kindness  to  inform 
me  into  what  house  she  entered;  for  I  am 
sure  she  could  not  have  passed  through  the 
street." 

"Indeed,  sir,  and  is  that  all?  Then  you 
must  allow  me  to  say,  sir,  I  am  astonished  at 
your  assurance ; "  and  surveying  him  from  head 
to  foot  with  a  most  indignant  look,  she  stepped 
into  the  house  and  slammed  the  door  in  his 
face. 

There  was  no  time  for  comments  on  the  old 
lady's  discourtesy.  The  elderly  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  had  nearly  gained  the  end  of  the 
street.  A  few  hastry  strides,  however,  sufficed 
to  overtake  him.  "  I  need  not  fear  my  re- 
ception here  at  all  events/'  said  the  querist ; 
and  gently  touching  the  old  gentleman  on  the 
shoulder,  he  repeated  his  question  of  whether 
he  had  seen  a  young  lady  pass  up  the  street. 
The  party  appealed  to  started  back  at  the  ad- 
dress, and  called  out,  with  evident  apprehension, 
in  broad  Scotch,  "What's  your  wull,  sir?  If 
it's  from  John  Anderson,  I  saw  him  only  yes- 
terday, and  it  was  agreed  the  account  should 
stand  over  to   Christmas." 

The  younger  gentleman  endeavoured  to  explain 
by  repeating  his  question. 
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"Seen  what,  sir?"  replied  the  Scotchman. 
"  A  young  lady,  sir." 

"A  leddy !  oich  !  oich  !  to  be  sure,  —  meet 
her,  that  did  I; — she'll  have  passed  doon  the 
street  :  —  you'll  have  met  her  yourself,  mon,  — 
the  old  lady  who  lives  at  number  saxteen,  I'm 
thinking." 

The  querist  explained  that  he  meant  a  young 
lady,  and  repeated  his  former  description  of  her 
face  and  figure. 

"  Ugh  !  ugh  !  a  fair  lassie  !  fresh  and  bonnie  ! 
Is  that  the  game  you're  after  ?  Weel,  weel, 
mon,  it's  just  what  I  did  mysel'  when  I  was 
of  your  age.  But  you'll  be  a  stranger  to 
Lunnun  to  be  asking  passers  by  in  the  street 
for  the  like  o'  thae  things." 

The  gentleman,  who  appeared  not  over-pleased 
at  the  construction  put  upon  his  inquiries,  ex- 
plained that  the  person  he  was  in  search  of  was 
a  young  lady  of  great  respectability  ;  and  as 
she  had  only  just  passed  up  the  street,  he  had 
imagined  he  must  have  seen  her. 

"  Weel,  weel,  sir,  I  ask  your  pardon,  I  meant 
no  offence  ;  but  you're  just  losing  your  time, 
for  I  have  seen  nought  of  the  kind," — and  so 
saying,  the  old  gentleman  passed  on. 
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As  a  last  resource  the  disappointed  enquirer 
took  two  or  three  turns  up  and  down  the  street, 
apparently  in  the  hope  that  the  fair  fugitive 
might  venture  forth  again  from  her  cover.  As 
he  passed  by  the  different  houses,  the  raising 
of  the  blinds,  sufficient  to  afford  a  scrutiny  of 
his  person,  showed  that  he  had  himself  become 
an  object  of  some  curiosity.  The  visages  dis- 
closed by  this  movement,  did  not,  however,  seem 
to  inspire  him  with  any  great  hopes  of  success  ; 
and  after  noting  the  name,  as  well  as  the  situa- 
tion of  the  street,  he  took  his  departure,  to  the 
no  little  disappointment  of  sundry  observers  who 
had  been  watching  his  movements  with  some 
interest, — at  least,  so  we  are  induced  to  surmise 
from  the  fact,  that  not  one  of  the  blinds  was 
lowered  to  its  usual  level  till  a  full  half-hour 
after  he  had  quitted  the  street. 


CHAPTER    XII 


The  disappointed  gentleman,  after  relinquish- 
ing the  chase,  had  wandered  into  Holborn,  and 
was  directing  his  steps  towards  the  West  End, 
when  his  course  was  interrupted  by  a  crowd 
assembled  to  witness  a  pugilistic  encounter  be- 
tween two  draymen,  who  had  stripped  to  their 
shirts,  and  were  squaring  at  each  other  after 
the  most  approved  fashion  of  the  ring.  Possess- 
ing no  taste  that  way,  and  having  before  his 
eyes  a  salutary  dread  of  intruding  himself  into 
the  company  of  his  superiors,  the  swell  mob, 
who  patronize  such  scenes,  he  turned  up  a  small 
court  on  his  right,  following,  in  so  doing,  the 
example  of  a  number  of  men  in  black,  whose 
complexions,  like  their  coats,  bore  a  marvellous 
resemblance  to  each  other,  being  all  of  the  colour 
of  old  parchment. 

The  greater  number  of  these  persons  passed 
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successively  into  a  house  on  the  right,  which, 
from  the  hour  (it  was  then  five  o'clock),  and 
sundry  external  tokens,  bore  the  appearance  of 
a  tavern.  A  gas-lamp,  for  day-light  was  rapidly 
disappearing,  was  placed  over  the  entrance, 
bearing  the  inscription  of  "  The  Feathers/'  and 
beneath  it  the  feathered  crest  of  the  Principality, 
with  the  words  "  Ich  Dien," — a  motto,  doubtless 
as  appropriate,  in  the  estimation  of  mine  host, 
to  a  tavern-keeper  as  to  the  heir  apparent  of  a 
crown. 

A  chase  of  any  description,  whether  successful 
or  not,  is  usually  rewarded  with  an  appetite. 
The  gentleman,  who  had,  probably,  tasted  nothing 
since  breakfast,  made  a  dead  halt  at  the  door, 
and  seemed  uncertain  whether  he  should  enter 
or  pass  on.  A  slight  reconnaissance  of  the  pre- 
mises, however,  soon  determined  him.  In  a 
large  bay-window  on  the  left,  on  a  scrupulously 
clean  cloth,  were  temptingly  displayed  slices  of 
delicately  crimped  cod,  with  soles,  smelts,  and 
whitings,  neatly  arranged  in  order,  small  round 
cutlets  of  lamb  and  veal  properly  breaded,  with 
sundry  other  delicacies,  including  chickens  and 
game,  scientifically  trussed  and  ready  for  the 
fire.     The  shutters  of  the  coffee-room  were  in  the 
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act  of  being  closed ;  but  through  the  windows 
he  caught  a  last  glimpse  of  a  bright  fire  blazing 
in  the  grate ;  and  close  beside  it,  in  a  little 
snuggery,  was  a  small  table,  covered  with  a  clean 
cloth  and  the  usual  implements  of  dining,  still 
unoccupied.  What  fasting  man  could  resist  such 
attractions  ?  The  gentleman  in  question  could 
not ;  and  accordingly  he  walked  in,  and  took 
possession  of  the  vacant  snuggery. 

He  was  scarcely  seated  when  a  waiter,  with 
a  napkin  twisted  round  his  arm,  presented  him- 
self with  the  bill  of  fare,  and  remained  standing 
before  him,  waiting  his  decision.  All  the 
world  knows  the  difficulty  of  making  a  choice 
in  such  cases.  No  one  knew  it  better  than 
the  waiter  himself;  so  he  usually  remained  at 
hand   to   offer   his  services. 

"Mock  turtle,  very  fine  to-day,  sir, — so  is 
the  ox-tail, — stewed  eels  capital, — soles  very 
fine  and   fresh,    sir/' 

"Well,     I   think  111   taste   the   mock   turtle." 

"  Yes,    sir." 

"Or  no, — stop, — let  me  see, — What  did  you 
say  the  other  soup  was?" 

"  Ox-tail,   sir,   veiy  excellent." 

"  Some  ox-tail  then." 
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" Ox-tail!    very  well,    sir, — ox-tail   soup,    and 
what    to    follow,    sir?    Any  fish?     A  nice    sole 
and   shrimp    sauce, — very   fine,    and    then,     sir, 
you'll   be  just   in   time   for  the   sir-loin, — comes 
up,    sir,    at   a   quarter  to  six  exactly/' 
"  Oh !    very  well ;    that  will  just   do/' 
"Yes,    sir, — wine  and    porter,    sir?    Excellent 
draught  stout,    sir,    and  very  good   sherry/' 
u0h!    both   good  are  they?" 
"Excellent,    can't   be   better,    sir." 
"  Well,   let   me   have  a   pint   of  each." 
"Yes,  sir,    served  directly, — ox-tail  soup,    sole 
and    shrimp   sauce   to    follow, — roast   sir-loin, — 
pint   of   stout   and   pint    of  sherry, — served   di- 
rectly,   sir," — and   with   a   flourish   of   his   nap- 
kin,   the   waiter    withdrew    to   go   through    the 
same  scene  with  an  elderly  red-faced  gentleman, 
who    was    waiting    very  impatiently    at    an  ad- 
joining  table    for    the   termination   of    the    dia- 
logue. 

The  good  cheer  and  wine  of  "The  Feathers" 
were  so  much  to  the  gentleman's  satisfaction, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  clean,  comfortable-looking 
coffee  room,  with  its  cheerful  blazing  fire,  con- 
trasted so  strongly  with  the  dark  and  wintry 
scene    without,    that     he     hesitated     to     leave 
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his  nook,  and  face  the  storm  of  mingled  hail 
and  sleet  which  was  rattling  against  the  win- 
dow-frames. The  waiter,  was  in  consequence 
again  summoned  to  his  aid,  and  after  due 
deliberation,  the  empty  decanter  was  re-placed 
with  a  pint  of  port,  while  one  of  the  evening 
papers,  which  had  just  come  in,  promised  a 
tolerable   substitute  for   a  companion. 

The  gentleman,  thus  furnished  with  the  means 
of  passing  the  evening,  was  soon  deep  in  the 
mysterious  revelations,  and  no  less  mysterious 
explanations,  which  the  occult  oracles  of  the 
daily  press  provide  for  the  exercise  of  the  intellect 
and  imagination  of  "  the  most  thinking  people 
in  Europe/'  His  studies,  however,  were  soon 
interrupted  by  the  colloquy  of  two  gentlemen  in 
the  next  box,  the  bald  crowns  of  whose  heads 
were  just  visible  over  the  partition.  By  the 
bye,  considering  with  what  little  cost  and 
trouble  "  that  first  of  ornaments,  a  fine  head  of 
hair,"  may  be  had,  according  to  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers,  it  is  really  astonishing 
so  many  respectable  gentlemen  should  persist 
in  going  bald.  Let  any  one  compare  the  number 
of  bald,  shining  pates  in  a  church  with  those 
protected  by   real   genuine    native   tresses,    and 
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lie  will  find  the  former  have  it  hollow.  If  it 
should  be  attempted  by  anybody  to  explain  this, 
on  the  ground  that  those  who  have  parted  with 
the  love-locks  of  youth,  are  more  inclined  to 
attend  to  their  latter  end,  and  therefore  likely 
to  be  found  in  greater  numbers  in  churches  than 
those  who  still  retain  these  emblems  of  youth 
and  strength,  let  him  only  transfer  his  observa- 
tions to  the  theatre,  and  he  will  there  see 
precisely  the  same  phenomena.  In  short,  it  is 
acknowledged  by  all  accurate  observers,  that 
bald  pates,  short  sights,  and  apoplexy,  are  most 
alarmingly  prevalent  in  these  days ;  and  what 
connexion  there  may  be  between  these  evils  and 
the  habits  of  the  present  generation,  is,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  a  proper  matter  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  legislature.  Indeed,  we  wonder 
that  it  has  not  long  since  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  parliamentary  committee. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  The 
gentleman  having  ascertained  that  the  dis- 
turbance to  his  studies  arose  from  the  dialogue 
earned  on  by  his  bald-pated  neighbours  in  the 
next  box,  wisely  reflected  that  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  talk  as  loud  as  they  pleased  in  a  public 
coffee-room,    and  that   his   only   remedy  was  to 
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confine  his  attention  to  the  paper  before  him. 
This,  however,  was  not  so  easy,  especially  as 
the  gas-lamp  was  beginning  to  burn  low,  and 
the  waiter  was  not  at  hand  to  turn  it.  It 
happened,  too,  that  just  as  he  had  made  this 
discoveiy,  his  attention  was  irresistibly  drawn  to 
his  neighbours  by  a  part  of  their  conversation 
which  he  could  not  help  over-hearing,  and  which, 
as  it  proved  so  interesting  to  him,  we  transcribe 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reader. 

"  Dipped  !  Why  the  estate  was  dipped  over 
head  and  ears  at  the  time; — mortgaged  for 
more  than  its  full  value,  when  Barclay  took  up 
the  speculation,"  said  one  of  the  speakers. 

"  Barclay  !"  exclaimed  the  other,  "  not  Bobert 
Barclay! — not  the  Barclay  who  was  connected 
with  Lushington  and  Fairburne,  the  West  India- 
house  V 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  the  same.  Bless  you !  I 
knew  him  at  the  very  time  ; — dined  there  almost 
every  other  day  ;  — why,  it  was  I  who  introduced 
him  to  Herbert  myself." 

"  And  much  he  owes  to  you  for  the  intro- 
duction." 

"Well!  how  could  I  help  that?  How  should 
I  know  Herbert's  affairs  ?     Besides,  as  a  man  of 
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business,  which  I  am  not,  you  know,  he  should 
have  looked  into  matters  himself.  To  he  sure 
it  did  make  a  sensation  ; — never  was  so  surprised 
as  when  I  heard  of  it ; — struck  me  all  of  a  heap  ; 
— never  was  so  sorry  ; — delightful  woman,  Mrs. 
Barclay  ;  —  very  fine  girl  too,  her  daughter,  — 
remarkably  so; — quite  a  leading  belle,  as  we 
say.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  beginning  to 
look  that  way  myself,  and  there  was  no  saying 
what  might  have  come  of  it  ;  but,  of  course, 
the  crash  put  an  end  to  everything." 

The  gentleman,  who  had  listened  very  earn- 
estly to  this  avowal,  here  made  an  impatient 
move,  and  looked  very  much  as  if  he  were 
about  to  put  an  end  to  the  speaker,  whom 
the  reader  wall  have  little  difficulty  in  iden- 
tifying as  Mr.  Medlar;  but  he  restrained  him- 
self and  resumed  his   seat. 

"  And  what/'  said  the  other  speaker,  "  has 
become  of  poor   Barclay  and   his   family?" 

"  Oh !  after  passing  through  the  Insolvent 
Court,  I  believe  he  managed  to  obtain  em- 
ployment as  a  clerk  in  some  house  in  the  city; 
and  now  they  live  in  lodgings, — can't  afford  a 
house  you  know, — somewhere  about  Queen- 
Square,' —  Vigo-Street,     I    think, — I    did    know 
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the  number, — always  call  once  when  I  come 
to  town,  just  to  let  them  see  I  am  not  above 
owning  my  poor  acquaintances.  Let  me  see, — 
got  the  number  on  a  card  somewhere, — like  to 
be  particular, — always  was,  you  know, — oh! 
ah!  here  it  is, — number  22,  Vigo-Street,  — 
thought    I   had   it." 

The  gentleman,  who  had  listened  with  great 
attention  to  this  last  information,  here  referred 
to  his  pocket-book ;  and  having  ascertained 
that  the  name  of  the  street  he  had  noted  down 
was  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  the  last 
speaker,  he  added  to  it  the  number.  He  then 
discharged  his  bill,  and  was  preparing  to  sally 
forth,  when  the  waiter  reminded  him  that  the 
storm,  which  had  been  so  long  raging,  was  at 
that  moment  fiercer  than  ever,  and  advised 
him  to  wait  a  few  minutes.  JNTo  regard,  however, 
being  paid  to  his  advice,  and  seeing  that  the 
gentleman  was  about  to  face  the  storm  without 
either  great  coat  or  umbrella,  the  good-natured 
senator  begged  him  to  wait  a  minute  while  he 
fetched  an  umbrella  for  him,  observing,  that 
he  could  return  it  the  next  time  he  came 
that  way.  If  the  reader  should  wonder  at  so 
unwonted   a  confidence  on  the  part  of  a  waiter 
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as  to  volunteer  the  loan  of  an  umbrella  to  a 
stranger,  we  must  remind  him  that  persons 
in  his  situation  of  life,  accustomed  to  constant 
intercourse  with  strangers,  frequently  acquire  a 
practical  skill  in  physiognomy,  which  will  at 
any  time  distance  the  learning  of  the  phreno- 
logists. We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the 
liberal  donation  added  to  his  bill  by  the  stran- 
ger was  without  its  effect  in  producing  this 
friendly  disposition ;  but  that  it  was  not  en- 
tirely the  cause  of  it  might  be  gathered  from 
the  exclamation  of  the  waiter,  who,  as  he  re- 
turned to  the  coffee-room  after  seeing  him  to 
the  door,  muttered  to  himself  "A  real  gen- 
tleman that  now,  I  warrant  him ;  — he  scarcely 
spoke  six  words  to  me,  and  yet  I  would  rather 
trust  him  without  a  penny  in  his  purse,  than 
many  another   with  his   pocket  full  of  gold." 

The  umbrella,  so  good-naturedly  forced  upon 
the  stranger,  proved,  however,  of  little  use  to 
him.  The  storm,  which  increased  every  moment 
in  violence,  blew  with  such  fury  down  the  streets, 
as  utterly  to  forbid  the  use  of  so  frail  a  defence. 
"  There  is  no  carrying  sail  in  such  a  wind  as 
this/'  said  the  stranger,  as,  in  turning  into  Hol- 
born,    the    umbrella  was    reversed    and    turned 
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inside-out  by  a  gust  of  wind,  which  blew  like  a 
whirlwind  from  all  quarters.  A  cab  was  fortu- 
nately passing  by  at  the  moment,  and  the 
driver's  "  Cab,  sir,  cab  V  was  eagerly  answered 
by  the  already  half-drenched  stranger,  who,  giv- 
ing the  direction  to  22,  Vigo-Street,  desired  the 
fellow  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  there. 

"  No  more  than  I  can  help,  you  may  depend," 
said  Jarvy ;  "  but  it's  a  plaguy  sight  easier  talking 
than  driving,  when  the  night  is  as  dark  as 
pitch,  and  the  wind  roaring  like  twenty  thousand 
devils  from  all  quarters  at  once." 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


The  family  of  the  Barclays  was  assembled  that 
evening  at  the  usual  hour  at  tea, — that  meal 
which  has  always  something  social  and  cheerful, 
even  for  the  unfortunate.  The  appearance  of  the 
apartment  in  which  they  were  sitting  corres- 
ponded with  their  fallen  fortunes.  It  was  a 
second  floor,  furnished  as  the  second  floor  of  a 
third-rate  lodging  house  usually  is  ;  that  is,  the 
furniture  was  dingy,  scanty,  and  thread-bare. 
The  chairs,  which  out-numbered  the  individuals 
of  the  family  only  by  one,  were  high-backed, 
and  could  lay  claim  to  an  antiquity  which  might 
be  envied  by  many  of  the  recent  additions  to 
the  peerage.  Their  horse-hair  seats,  consolidated 
by  the  pressure  of  successive  generations,  re- 
sembled, in  point  of  comfort,  the  cast-iron 
benches  in  the  park,  which  the  Ranger  has  so 
considerately  provided  for  the  accommodation  of 
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the  public.  The  carpet,  originally  a  Brussels 
one,  which,  after  doing  duty  a  quarter  of  a 
century  on  the  first  floor,  had  seen  nearly  the 
same  service  on  the  second,  was  reduced  by  wear 
and  brushing  to  the  consistency  of  canvass,  and 
would  have  baffled  any  attempts  to  determine 
either  its  original  colour  or  pattern.  Over  the 
fire-place,  venerable  for  its  antique  frame,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  elaborate  carving  now  coming 
once  more  into  fashion,  stood  a  Venetian  pier- 
glass,  once  the  glory  of  its  day,  but  now  despoiled 
of  its  gorgeous  gilding,  and  disfigured  by  sundry 
patches  occasioned  by  the  partial  removal  of  the 
quick-  silver,  looking  like  a  dilapidated  beauty,  to 
whom  age  has  left  only  a  sufficient  memento 
of  her  charms  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the 
beholders.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room  was 
a  long,  ricketty  side-board,  supported  on  three 
slender  legs,  the  fourth  having  suffered  ampu- 
tation about  four  inches  from  its  extremity. 
The  brass  work,  which  at  one  time  profusely 
ornamented  its  various  drawers,  had  been  par- 
tially torn  away,  or  had  fallen  off  through  age, 
so  that  its  appearance  corresponded  perfectly 
with  that  of  its  companions.  The  mantel-piece, 
mouldings,    and    ceiling,    which    were  all  in  the 
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style  common  in  London  at  the  accession  of  the 
first  of  the  Georges,  were  covered  with  the 
elaborate  ornaments  of  that  period,  and  united 
with  everything  else  in  the  apartment  to  con- 
vey an  impression  of  antiquated  splendor  and 
decay. 

Misfortune  had  not  been  without  its  effects 
on  the  persons  of  the  family.  Mr.  Barclay  had 
lost  that  hilarious  appearance  for  which  he  had 
before  been  noted ;  his  figure  and  face  appeared 
shrunk  in  their  dimensions ;  and  there  was  a 
quietness  in  his  manner  amounting  to  submis- 
siveness.  As  to  his  wife,  she  appeared  to  have 
aged  much  beyond  what  one  could  have  looked 
for  in  so  short  a  time,  and  had  become  fretful 
and  querulous.  She  still,  however,  paid  some 
attention  to  her  person  and  dress.  The  latter, 
though  faded,  was  decidedly  a  costume  for  the 
evening,  and  she  had  put  on  false  hair,  which, 
being  too  dark,  had  increased  the  paleness 
brought  on  by  fretting  and  confinement  to  the 
house. 

Even  the  youth,  good  sense,  and  natural 
cheerfulness  of  Emily,  had  not  preserved  her 
from  the  effects  of  the  sudden  change  of  fortune 
experienced  by  her  family.     To  these  also  were 
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added,  the  pangs  of  a  hopeless  attachment;  for 
she  felt  that  all  prospect  of  a  union  with  Howard 
was  now  at  an  end.  "  I  will  not  add  the  burden 
of  a  portionless  wife  to  the  other  difficulties 
which  even  now  almost  bear  him  down  in  his 
noble  career/'  said  the  generous  girl  to  herself. 
"  Happy,  indeed,  should  I  have  been  to  share 
my  fortune  with  him  ;  and  now  that  it  is  gone, 
I  can  at  least  show  how  true  is  my  regard  for 
his  happiness,  by  sacrificing  every  hope  of  my 
own ; "  and,  faithful  to  her  intention,  after  in- 
forming him  in  general  terms  of  the  altered 
circumstances  of  her  family,  she  had  released 
him  from  his  engagement,  and  purposely  forborne 
to  give  him  any  clue  to  her  present  residence. 

Since  the  alteration  in  his  fortunes,  Barclay 
had  become  more  alive  to  the  blessing  of 
having  such  a  daughter  as  Emily.  From  her 
proceeded  all  the  consolation  he  was  capable  of 
receiving ;  and  if  at  any  time  a  ray  of  cheer- 
fulness came  across  the  gloom  of  their  mono- 
tonous existence,  it  was  to  her  it  was  owing. 
As  her  mother,  deprived  one  by  one  of  the 
only  supports  which  rendered  life  pleasurable 
to  her,  fell  by  degrees  into  apathy  and  list- 
lessness,   the  energies  of  Emily  were  called  into 
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action ;    and   she  shortly  took   upon   herself  the 
management  of  their  little   household.     The  ad- 
vantage of  this  was   felt   not   only  in   the  judi- 
cious and  economical  expenditure  of  their  narrow 
income ;    but  her  unvarying  good    humour   and 
consideration    for   others    had    transformed    the 
landlady  of  the   house,   roused  into  hostility  by 
the  airs  and  ill    temper   of  her  mother,    into  a 
firm   and  most  useful    ally.      She    had  besides, 
turned    her    accomplishments    to    account,     and 
had  added  to  the  slender  means  of  the  family, 
by  giving   lessons  in   music  to   the  daughters  of 
two  substantial  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood. 
During   the   long    evenings,    her   industry  found 
employment    in    making   up    and   repairing   the 
dresses  of  her  mother  and  herself ;   a  task  which 
she   performed  so  much  to  Mrs.  Barclay's  satis- 
faction,  that  the  latter  wondered  how  she  could 
have    been  so  clever    without    her   knowing    it. 
By  this  active  and   useful  employment  of  her 
time,    Emily   not  only   enjoyed    the    satisfaction 
of  adding   to  the   comforts  of  her  parents ;    but 
she  warded   off  the   pressure    of  that  weight   of 
sorrow  and   disappointment,    which,    if  borne   in 
silence  and   inactivity,    would  have  crushed  her 
to  the  earth.      It  was    not    possible   for  her   at 
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all  times  to  banish,  from  her  remembrance  the 
image  of  Howard,  and  there  were  moments 
when  she  felt  with  agonizing  acuteness,  the 
certainty  she  could  never  be  his;  but  they  who 
live  in  the  constant  performance  of  duties  can- 
not be  permanently  unhappy.  She  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  that  her  attempts  at 
cheerfulness  were  not  lost  upon  her  father ; 
and  from  the  increased  kindness  of  his  manner 
towards  her,  she  felt  she  had  risen  very  much 
both  in  his  estimation  and  affection.  On  his 
return  from  his  employment  in  'the  evening, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  her  by  com- 
municating any  news  he  might  have  heard, 
after  which,  he  would  enquire  with  interest  for 
her  domestic  details  of  the   day. 

At  the  moment  of  the  re-introduction  of  the 
reader  to  their  little  circle,  Emily  was  relating 
an  adventure  which  had  happened  to  her  in  the 
morning.  "While  returning  from  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring streets,  where  she  had  been  to  give  a 
lesson  as  usual,  she  found  herself  followed  by  a 
gentleman  who  seemed  determined  to  overtake 
her.  Having  two  or  three  times  before  been  sub- 
jected to  %  'similar  rudeness,  she  increased  her 
speed  to  avoid  him.     Her  efforts,  however,  would 
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have  been  unavailing,  had  not  her  pursuer  been 
stopped  by  the  overturning  of  a  carriage  at  a 
crossing  which  she  had  just  passed.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  she  had  hurried 
on  and  regained  her  own  door,  which  she  entered 
at  the  very  moment  he  turned  the  corner  of  the 
street,  without,  however,  perceiving  her.  Emily 
had  scarcely  finished  this  recital,  and  her  father 
was  expressing  his  wish  he  had  been  at  hand 
to  chastise  the  ruffian  as  he  deserved,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  a  carriage  stop- 
ping at  the  door,  followed  by  a  succession  of 
thundering  applications  to  the  knocker  from 
some  vigorous  and  well  practised  arm. 

While  they  were  wondering  what  this  unusual 
occurrence  could  portend,  the  daughter  of  the 
landlady  came  up  with  a  message  to  the  effect, 
that  a  gentleman  below  requested  to  see  Miss 
Barclay  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  she  added,  that 
he  had  been  shown  into  the  front  parlour  by 
her  mother,  who  desired  her  to  say  it  was  at 
the  young  lady's  service. 

"  A  gentleman  to  see  Miss  Barclay  I"  exclaimed 
her  father,  —  "to  see  me  you  must  mean/' 

"  No,   sir,  if  you  please,  I  am  very  sure  it  was 

Vol.  ii.  i 
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to  see  Miss, — the  gentleman  was  so  very  parti- 
cular/' 

"  Well,  this  is  very  strange/'  said  Mr.  Barclay  ; 
"  what  do  you  think,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Nay,  what  do  you  think,  papa  ?  I  will  be 
guided  by  you." 

"Well,  my  dear,  as  I  am  in  the  house,  and 
it  is  possible  he  may  have  something  to  commu- 
nicate from  some  of  our  many  former  friends,  who 
have  so  long  neglected  us,  perhaps  it  may  be 
as  well  to  see  him/' 

Emily  looked  to  her  mother. 

"  Oh  !  go  child,  go,  if  Mr.  Barclay  likes,"  said 
she  in  a  querulous  tone ;  "what's  the  use  of  look- 
ing at  me  ?  I  am  nobody  now.  I  shall  be  missed 
perhaps  when  I  am  gone, — people  often  are, — 
though  nobody  cares  for  them  before  ; — but  what 
do  you  stand  fidgetting  there  for? — don't  you 
hear  the  gentleman  is  waiting  ?" 

Trembling  with  conflicting  emotions,  and  try- 
ing to  suppress  the  strange  feeling  of  hope 
which  was  fluttering  in  her  bosom,  Emily 
descended  to  the  parlour ;  but  she  had  no  sooner 
caught  a  glance  of  the  stranger,  than  she  uttered 
a  faint  cry,   and  would  have  fallen  to  the  floor, 
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had  he  not  stepped  forward  and  caught  her  in 
his   arms. 

"Emily,  my  own  Emily/'  said  he,  in  a  deep 
but  touching  voice,  "  do  you  not  know  me  ? 
Have  climate  and  three  long  years  so  altered 
me  that  you  have  forgotten  the  features  of 
Howard?" 

"  Forgotten  !  oh  !  never,  never,"  said  the 
reviving  girl,  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  his  really 
altered  countenance;  — "  yet,  Charles,  you  are 
sadly  changed." 

"  And  you  too,  my  loved  girl ;  for  there  is 
care  on  your  cheek,  and  the  laughing  gladness 
that  played  in  your  eye  is  gone  ; — but  why  did 
you  fly  from  me  this  morning  ? " 

"  From  you  !  Was  it  then  you  who  so  alarmed 
me  ?  Oh !  Charles,  Charles,  many  cruel  things 
have  happened  to  us  since  we  parted,  and  I 
am  not  what  I  was ;  — but,  in  truth,  I  knew  not  it 
was  you,  —  I  thought  I  was  flying  from  insult." 

"  From  insult  !  Good  heavens  !  lives  there 
any  thing  so  vile  in  the  shape  of  manhood  as 
to  insult  such  as  thou  art? — poor  sufferer!  But 
think  no  longer  of  the  past,  my  Emily, — the 
future,  I  hope,  has  bright  and  happy  days  in 
store  for  us." 

Vol.  ii.  i  2 
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"  How  !  Cliarles  !  Surely  you  received  my 
last  letter  announcing  our  misfortunes,  and  re- 
leasing you  from  your  engagement  V 

"  I  did ;  but  I  will  neither  give  up  mine,  nor 
release  you  from  yours ;  and  here  I  am  come 
to  call  upon  you  to  redeem  your  pledge/' 

"  And  do  you  suppose  I  could  be  so  base,  so 
utterly  unworthy  of  your  affection,  as  to  agree 
to  a  union  which  would  involve  you  in  difficulties 
and  distress  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  and  pre- 
vent you  from  following  up  your  career  in  the 
profession  in  which  you  are  already  distinguished  ? 
No,  no,  Charles,  willingly,  gladly  would  I  have 
joined  my  fortunes  to  yours,  while  a  hope  re- 
mained that  in  doing  so  I  might  add  to  your 
comfort  and  happiness  ;  but  never  will  I  consent 
to  do  that  which  would  too  surely  compromise 
both." 

"Nor  need  you  fear  to  do  so,  my  Emily,  in 
consenting  to  crown  my  happiness  by  sharing 
the  wealth  I  possess,  which  is  far  beyond  what 
our  moderate  wishes  ever  aspired  to.  In  a  word, 
my  uncle,  of  whom  you  have  heard,  is  dead, 
and  has  unexpectedly  bequeathed  to  me  his 
whole  property.  It  was  only  last  week  that  I 
landed.     On    hearing    of    my  good    fortune,     of 
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which  I  was  apprized  by  a  letter  from  my 
agent  on  our  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  I  hastened 
up  instantly  to  London  to  endeavour,  if  possible, 
to  find  you  out.  The  house  in  Harley-Street 
I  found  in  the  possession  of  strangers,  who  were 
ignorant  even  of  your  name.  I  then  tried  to 
obtain  information  from  the  neighbouring  trades- 
men ;  but  though  most  of  them  had  heard  of 
your  misfortunes,  they  could  give  me  no  clue 
to  your  retreat.  It  was  in  returning  this  morn- 
ing from  my  solicitor's,  whom  I  had  directed 
to  take  steps  for  the  discovery  of  your  abode, 
that  I  accidentally  beheld  you ;  but  you  avoided 
me  and  fled.  Still,  I  should  have  overtaken 
you,  had  not  my  way  been  obstructed  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  carriage.  I  had,  however,  traced 
you  to  your  street,  but  could  not  ascertain  into 
what  house  you  had  entered.  Finding  all  my 
endeavours  to  do  so  fruitless,  I  left  the  place 
with  the  intention  of  communicating  the  par- 
tial discovery  I  had  made  to  my  lawyer,  who, 
I  doubted  not,  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
tracing  you.  By  the  merest  accident,  I  learned 
your  retreat  scarcely  an  hour  ago.  I  lost  not 
a  moment  in  hastening  to  you ;  and  here  I 
am,    my  Emily,    to    claim    the    performance    of 
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your  promise,  and  to  entreat  you  to  share  my 
good  fortune,  which,  without  you,  were  value- 
less in  my  eyes/' 

"  Too,  too  generous,  Charles,"  replied  the  al- 
most overpowered  Emily,  whose  eyes,  suffused 
with  tears,  had,  during  this  recital,  been  fixed 
with  an  expression  of  tenderness  and  admiration 
upon  the  manly  countenance  of  her  gallant  lover  ; 
u  of  all  the  numerous  friends  who  knew  us  in  our 
prosperity,  you,  you  alone,  who  have  had  cause 
to  reproach  us,  have  sought  us  in  our  poverty." 

"  Speak  not  to  me  of  poverty,  Emily.  Are 
you  not  rich  in  every  grace  and  virtue  ?  and  will 
not  my  prosperity  owe  its  chiefest  charm  to  your 
presence  ?  Nay,  nay,  no  tears,  love  ;  nothing 
now  shall  come  between  us  and  happiness." 

"  And  what,  Charles,"  said  the  blushing  Emily, 
"are  truer  signs  of  heart-felt  happiness  than 
tears  V 

The  sailor's  only  answer  was  to  fold  her  in 
his  arms,  and  in  that  short  embrace  the  lovers 
enjoyed  that  consciousness  of  bliss  arising  from 
true  and  honorable  love,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
sneers  of  the  heartless  and  the  worldly,  is  the 
truest  source  of  happiness  in  this  world. 

Regardless    of    every   thing    but    his    present 
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happiness,  Howard  would  gladly  have  prolonged 
the  interview ;  but  Emily,  aware  that  her  father 
would  already  be  astonished  at  her  long  absence, 
felt  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  and 
requested  him  to  accompany  her  up  stairs. 

"  Not  to-night,  love/'  replied  Howard ;  "  I 
will  see  you  all  in  the  morning  before  I  set 
out  for  Portsmouth,  which  I  must  do  to-morrow, 
to  settle  some  accounts  in  the  ship ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  you  can  communicate  to  your  father 
what  has  occurred  between  us.  The  coach  starts 
at  twelve,  but  I  shall  be  here  by  ten  to  take 
my  leave." 

"  Oh  !  this  leave-taking  again,"  said  Emily ; 
"but  you  will  not,  I  hope,  Charles,  be  detained 
long  at  Portsmouth?" 

"  Scarcely  an  hour  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  I 
may   be   kept   a   day   or   two   on   my   return  at 

W ,    where    I   have    some    business.     You 

remember  W ,  where  you  passed  the  sum- 
mer before  last  ?" 

"Too  well,  too  well,"  replied  poor  Emily. 
"  But  what  business  can  you  have  at  W ?" 

"  Why,  a  very  pleasant  one.  - 1  have  not  had 
time  to  utter  a  tythe  of  what  I  have  to  say,  or 
I  should  have  told  you,  that  among  other  good 
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things,  my  uncle  has  left  me  a  considerable 
estate  in  that  neighbourhood,  though  I  am  sorry 
to  understand  it  derives  a  great  part  of  its 
value  from  the  imprudence  of  some  poor  fellow 
who  expended  every  sixpence  he  had  in  build- 
ing on  the  property,  without  taking  the  precau- 
tion to  see  that  he  had  a  proper  title.  My 
uncle,  it  seems,  as  mortgagee,  purchased  the 
estate,  and  ousted  the  poor  speculator.  It  is  a 
complicated  affair  which  I  do  not  yet  quite  un- 
derstand ;  but  you  may  be  certain  I  am  not  the 
man  to  take  what  justly  belongs  to  another, 
although  the  law  may  give  it  to  me ;  and  I  am 
very  sure,  dearest,  you  would  not,  for  any 
increase  of  wealth,  wish  me  to  forbear  doing 
justice  to  the  unfortunate/' 

While  Howard  was  speaking,  Emily's  counte- 
nance testified  the  utmost  interest  and  astonish- 
ment. The  similarity  of  her  father's  misfortunes 
to  the  case  he  was  describing  was  so  exact,  the 
neighbourhood  and  every  other  circumstance 
agreed  so  perfectly,  she  felt  they  must  be  the 
same,  and  that  it  was  her  father  of  whom  he 
was  speaking.  This  conviction  was  so  strong, 
that  she  could  not  help  exclaiming,  —  "And 
your  uncle's  name, — say,  was  it  not  Rigid?" 
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"  To  be  sure  it  was/'  replied  Howard.  "  But 
how  sliould  you  know  it,  and  why  do  you 
ask  V 

Overcome  by  her  feelings,  Emily  had  sunk 
exhausted  on  the  sofa.  She  was,  however,  soon 
recalled  to  herself  by  the  attentions  of  Howard ; 
and  then  followed  a  mutual  explanation  of  what 
is  already  known  to  the  reader ;  after  which  her 
lover  left  her  to  communicate  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence to  her  parents. 

But  little  of  our  tale  remains  untold.  Before 
the  marriage  of  Howard  and  Emily,  which  took 
place  a  few  days  after  this,  to  them,  eventful 
evening,  the  former  had  legally  confirmed  the 
original  contract  for  sale  executed  by  Herbert 
and  Barclay,  and  had  conveyed  the  ground  at 
Stackville,  with  all  the  buildings  and  appur- 
tenances, to  the  latter,  in  fee.  Barclay  wished 
to  make  over  a  moiety  of  the  property  to  Emily 
as  a  marriage  portion,  but  Howard  observed 
that  they  would  have  sufficient  without  it ;  and 
it  was  finally  arranged  that  Barclay  and  his 
wife  should  enjoy  the  property  during  their  lives, 
and  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  survivor,  it 
should  devolve  upon  their  daughter. 

Vol.  ii.  i  3 
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After  this  deduction,  Howard  found  himself 
in  possession  of  a  clear  income  of  two  thousand 
a-year,  a  sum  much  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  moderate  wishes  of  himself  and  his  wife. 
The  old  manor  house  on  the  estate  was  newly 
fitted  up  for  their  reception,  and  Howard's  mo- 
ther was  invited  to  reside  with  them.  The  joy 
of  the  excellent  old  lady  at  this  happy  change 
of  circumstances,  and  the  prospect  of  closing  her 
days  in  the  society  of  those  so  dear  to  her,  may 
be  easily  imagined. 

The  happiness  of  Emily,  though  greater  than 
what  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  persons,  was 
not  without  some  disturbing  accompaniments. 
Howard  was  too  devoted  to  his  profession  to 
think  of  relinguishing  it ;  and  the  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  commander,  which  he  obtained 
just  before  his  ship  was  paid  off,  confirmed  him 
in  this  resolution.  During  the  intervals  of  ser- 
vice, his  wife  endeavoured  to  console  herself 
for  his  absence  in  the  care  of  her  children ; 
but  the  sight  of  the  tempest-vexed  ocean,  which 
was  visible  from  her  windows,  was  continually 
reminding  her  how  dear  an  object  was  exposed 
to  its  perils.     Even  when  recently  reading,  with 
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gratified  pride,  the  name  of  her  husband 
among  those  of  the  commanders  who  were  so 
deservedly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  for 
the  late  imperishable  achievement  at  Acre,  she 
felt  how  insecure  was  the  tenure  upon  which 
her  happiness  depended,  and  how  imminent 
the  danger  of  that  catastrophe  which,  if  it  oc- 
curred, no  power,  save  that  above,  could 
enable   her  to  support. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  on 
hearing  of  the  infamous  behaviour  of  Messrs. 
Sawley  and  Dun,  Captain  Howard  immediately 
deprived  them  of  the  agency  they  had  held 
under  his  uncle,  which  he  transferred  to  the 
son  of  an  old  ship-mate  who  had  sailed  with 
him  as   purser. 

Mr.  Medlar,  it  will  be  believed,  was  very 
ready  to  continue  the  countenance  he  had  ex- 
tended to  his  "poor  acquaintances"  when  he  found 
them  re-established  in  their  prosperity  ;  but 
Captain  Howard,  who  had  not  forgotten  his 
unlucky  boasting  at  "  The  Feathers/'  met  his 
advances  with  so  quelling  an  air,  that  he  could 
never  muster  courage  to  renew  them.  To  his 
friends,    however,    he  gave  as  the  reason  of  his 
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not  visiting  at  Hazel  Grove  and  Stackville,  his 
rooted  aversion  to  all  sea-officers,  who  never 
could  forget  the  quarter-deck  and  act  like  other 
people. 

"  To  be  sure/'  said  he,  venturing  on  a  pun, 
"  it  does  look  odd  that  I  should  never  make 
one  of  the  crew  at  the  Grove,  for  though  no 
volunteer,  I  have  very  often  been  pressed!' 
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CHAPTER     I. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  sultry  days  in  August 
when  the  slightest  movement  is  felt  to  be  an 
exertion,  that  two  gentlemen  were  seated  on  a 
bench  under  the  shade  of  an  old  walnut  tree 
standing  in  the  centre  of  a  lawn  which  shelved 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  in  front  of  a 
country  residence  placed  on  an  elevation  over- 
looking that  beautiful  river,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  pleasant  vill  or  hamlet  of  Lidbrook. 
The  character  of  the  house,  which  was  of  mo- 
derate dimensions,  was  in  keeping  with  the 
smiling  scenery  around  it.  The  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  supplied  the  grey  stone  of 
which  it  was  built, — a  material  of  all  others 
most  suited  to  a  country  residence,  as  harmoniz- 
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ing  best  with  the  usual  objects  and  accompani- 
ments of  rural  scenes.  In  front,  however,  the 
material  of  the  building  was  scarcely  distinguish- 
able, unless  you  carried  your  eye  upwards  to 
the  gable-ends  surmounting  the  edifice,  so  thickly 
were  the  interlacing  branches  of  a  luxuriant  vine, 
at  that  season  of  the  year  in  full  foliage,  spread 
over  the  walls.  Behind  the  house  was  a  large 
court,  with  several  smaller  yards,  with  the  usual 
offices  and  out-buildings ;  and  beyond  these  was 
an  ample  garden,  which,  judging  from  the 
abundance  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  was  culti- 
vated with  a  greater  regard  to  usefulness  than 
ornament.  On  each  side  of  the  lawn,  and 
extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  garden  down 
to  the  river,  were  orchards,  stocked  with  trees 
of  the  choicest  kind,  to  whose  protecting  branches 
the  green  sward  carpet  beneath  was  indebted 
for  its  cool  and  fresh-looking  verdure.  It  was 
from  them  that  the  house,  which  was  called 
"  The  Orchards/'  received  its  name.  A  few 
meadows  of  rich  grass-land  completed  the  pro- 
perty, which  might  comprise  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  acres  ;  —  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  low 
stone  wall,  not  more  than  five  feet  in  height, 
except  on  one  side  of  the  garden,  where  it  had 
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been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  growing  wall-fruit. 
About  half-a-mile  in  rear  of  the  house  was  a 
turnpike-road  leading  from  the  neighbouring  vill 
of  Lidbrook  to  the  town  of  Ross,  Avhich  latter 
might  be  from  four  to  five  miles  distant.  With 
this  road  a  communication  was  effected  by  means 
of  a  deep,  narrow  lane,  shaded  by  hazel  trees, 
extending  up  to  a  gate-way  placed  towards  the 
centre  of  the  wall  on  the  left  of  the  little 
domain,  and  from  which  a  carriage-drive,  pass- 
ing through  the  orchards  on  that  side,  led  directly 
up  to  the  house. 

Judging  by  the  low  arched  portico  which 
projected  from  the  side  of  the  building,  the 
diamond  panes  and  deep  mouldings  of  the  upper 
windows  (the  lower  ones  had  been  modernized 
so  as  to  open  out  upon  the  lawn),  the  fantastic 
shape  of  the  chimneys,  and  the  gable  ends  above, 
the  house  had  probably  been  constructed  about 
two  centuries  back,  and  might  have  been  the 
residence  of  one  of  that  class  of  the  landed 
gentry  of  moderate  fortune,  which  was  more 
numerous  at  that  period  in  England  than  it  has 
been  in  our  times.  Report  said  it  had  been 
usually  occupied  by  some  dependent  relation  of 
the  wealthy  and  powerful  family  whose  estates 
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formerly  comprised  a  large  portion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring land  for  many  miles  round,  and  whose 
principal  residence  might  be  discerned  rising  from 
the  midst  of  some  lofty  limes,  crowning  an 
eminence  at  a  distance  of  some  miles  from  "  The 
Orchards/'  But  in  the  midst  of  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  this  world,  it  had  so  happened, 
that  at  the  period  when  our  history  commences, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  before,  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  ancient  family  resided  himself  in 
"The  Orchards,"  which  was  all  that  had  descended 
to  him  from  his  ancestors,  the  bulk  of  whose 
possessions,  together  with  their  residence,  had 
long  since  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 

By  many  persons  it  was  considered  matter  of 
surprise  that  he  should  choose  to  reside  within 
sight  of  objects  which  must  constantly  remind 
him  of  the  departed  wealth  and  power  of  his 
race,  and  render  his  own  comparative  poverty 
and  obscurity  more  galling  by  the  contrast ;  — 
but  whether  it  was  that  this  evil  carried  its  own 
remedy,  by  attesting  the  antiquity  of  his  descent, 
and  thus  (as  often  happens  in  such  cases),  in- 
suring him  a  respect  and  good-will  from  the 
peasantry  which  they  rarely  accord  to  families 
but    newly   known    among    them,  —  or,    that    he 
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possessed  that  local  attachment  to  the  spot  which 
induces  some  men  to  cling  to  accustomed  and 
familiar  places  in  spite  of  all  the  attempts  of 
fortune  to  wrench,  them  from  them, — certain  it 
is,  that  he  "  had  more  than  once  refused  what 
by  others  would  have  been  considered  very 
tempting  offers  for  the  purchase  of  "  The  Or- 
chards ;"  and  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
the  offer  was  repeated  by  the  same  individual, 
it  was  rejected  in  terms  which  effectually  ex- 
tinguished any  hopes  he  might  have  had  of 
eventually  succeeding  in  his  object. 

The  landscape  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
iC  The  Orchards,"  though  not  of  that  striking 
and  romantic  character  for  which  the  banks  of 
the  Wye  are  generally  celebrated,  was  yet 
eminently  pleasing  and  beautiful, — suggesting 
those  ideas  of  tranquil  happiness  and  comfort, 
which  usually  present  themselves  to  the  ima- 
gination of  him  who  gazes  on  the  rural  scenery 
of  England.  Beyond  the  river  in  front  were 
fields  of  ripened  corn,  the  golden  crops  set  in 
cheerful  hedge-rows,  and  contrasting  with  the  deep 
foliage  of  the  woods  which  crowned  the  brows 
of  the  gently  rising  hills.  The  harvest  had 
already   begun.      Groups    of    reapers    enlivened 
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every  field,  the  progress  of  whose  labours  was 
marked  by  the  increasing  rows  of  sheaves, 
which  imparted  lightness  and  variety  to  the 
landscape.  Nearer  to  the  river,  to  whose  waters 
they  were  indebted  for  their  fresh  and  ceaseless 
verdure,  were  luxuriant  meadows,  in  which  the 
cattle,  seeking  shelter  from  the  ardour  of  a 
mid-day  sun,  were  reposing  under  the  hedges. 
Farther  away  were  interspersed  hamlet,  cot, 
and  village,  resting  on  the  sides  of  swelling 
hills,  or  glancing  out  from  the  shade  of  umbra- 
geous woods.  Still  more  remote,  rose  the  grey 
spires  of  other  villages,  only  distinguishable  by 
the  wreaths  of  smoke  hovering  above  them ; 
while  far  away  in  the  extreme  distance,  the 
long  blue  outline  of  the  Brecknockshire  moun- 
tains, rising  into  view  above  the  haze  which 
obscured  their  base,  closed  up  the  view.  To 
the  right,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles,  the 
church  and  spire  of  the  "  Man  of  Ross"  looked 
down  from  a  lofty  terrace  on  the  vale  beneath, 
and  at  an  equal  distance  on  the  left,  appeared 
the  grey  tower  of  a  ruined  castle,  placed  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  commanding  the  river,  and 
which  had  been  demolished  during  the  civil 
wars   by  Cromwell,   while   between  these   promi- 
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nent  objects,  in  many  a  winding  sweep,  flowed 
the  beautiful  stream,  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
landscape  which  it  gladdened  and  fertilized 
with  its  waters. 

This    scene,    lovely    as    it    was,    appeared   not 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  before 
mentioned  as  occupying  the  bench  on  the  lawn, 
who   carried  on  a   desultory    conversation   which 
was   dropped    and    resumed    at  intervals.      The 
elder    of  the    two    was    a    tall,    military-looking 
man,   with   a   frame  which   denoted  he   must  at 
one  time   have   been   distinguished   for  personal 
strength  and   activity.     But,   though  still  retain- 
ing  much    of    his   martial    appearance,     it    was 
evident  to  an  attentive  observer,   that  years  and 
probably  hard  service  had  impaired  his  strength, 
and   tempered   the   fire   of  a   pair   of  dark,    ex- 
pressive   eyes,    whose    regards,    whatever    might 
have  been   the  case   formerly,   were  now  indica- 
tive of  seriousness  and   melancholy  rather   than 
of  any  sterner  feeling.     His  age  might  be  about 
fifty,     but    his    countenance    was   of    that    kind 
which     perplexes     an    inquirer,     and    if    asked 
again,    you  might   possibly  vary  either  way  half 
a   decade   in   your    estimate.      The    age   of    his 
companion  did  not  exceed  forty,  if  it  amounted 
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to  so  much.  From  his  dress  and  manner  you 
would  take  him  to  be  a  country  gentleman,  of 
what  half  a  century  ago  would  have  been 
termed  good,  and  in  the  present  day,  moderate, 
fortune, — and   you  would   be  right. 

Both  gentlemen  were  in  deep  mourning,  and 
from  the  lugubrious  scarfs  and  hat-bands  which 
they  still  wore,  it  was  evident  they  had  only 
recently  returned  from  assisting  at  the  last  sad 
service  rendered  to  mortality.  The  countenance 
of  neither,  however,  betokened  any  great  grief 
for  the  departure  of  the  deceased; — that  of 
the  elder  was  simply  grave  and  serious ;  while 
the  younger' s  bore  an  expression  of  chagrin 
and  mortification  which  was  very  evident.  That 
their  feelings  were  in  unison  with  appearances 
on  this  occasion,  will  be  seen  from  the  dialogue 
which  was   carried  on   between  them. 

"  An  agreeable  mode  truly  of  passing  the  time 
in  the  dog  days!"  observed  the  younger  speaker 
(whom  we  must  introduce  to  the  reader  as  Mr. 
Mark  Collingwood,  of  Radways),  while  knocking 
the  dust  off  his  hat-band  which  he  was  attentively 
examining,  as  if  to  ascertain  to  what  further 
use  it  might  be  put,  —  "to  go  sweltering  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  with  the  thermometer  standing 
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at  a  hundred,  figged  out  in  sables  like  an  under- 
taker, and  after  all  to  be  treated  in  this  way  ! 
Not  to  ask  us  into  the  house  on  our  return  !  It 
is  a  positive  insult.     What  can  they  mean  by  it  V 

"It  is  only  of  a  piece  with  the  jealousy  and 
ill  feeling  they  have  always  evinced  towards  me 
since  I  first  became  connected  with  the  family 
through  poor  Julia/'  returned  the  elder  of  the 
two,  who,  if  he  participated  in  the  indignation 
of  his  companion,  thought  it  perhaps  more 
suitable  to  his  own  dignity,  as  well  as  to  the 
occasion,  to  suppress  it. 

"  Then  why  invite  us  to  attend  the  funeral  ? 
They  might  at  least  have  been  satisfied  with 
treating  us  with  neglect." 

"  Because,  as  I  understood  from  Dr.  Patterson, 
old  Overley  expressly  desired  it.  You  know  he 
had  of  late  made  as  many  advances  towards  me 
as  his  family  would  permit.  Indeed,  I  believe, 
if  left  to  himself,  he  would  willingly  have  brought 
about  an  understanding  between  us,  and  it  was 
the  recollection  of  this,  strengthened  by  the  old 
man's  last  wishes,  that  induced  me  to  accept  the 
invitation  for  you  and  myself.  One  would  not 
reject  an  advance  made  from  the  brink  of  the 
grave." 
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"And  what  notice,  pray,  do  you  intend  to  take 
of  this  insult  from  Price  Overley  V  demanded 
his  irritated  companion. 

"  None/'  replied  the  other,  gravely. 

"  And  you  submit  calmly  to  a  positive  insult 
from  a  set  of  malignant,  mean-spirited  animals, 
who  have  only  been  too  much  honored  by  your 
alliance  \" 

"  That  is  no  reason  why  I  should  honor  them 
still  further  by  my  anger, — at  least  by  express- 
mg  it. 

"  "Well !  you  must  be  right,  I  suppose,  as  you 
always  are,  and  I  must  knock  under,  as  I  always 
do ;  but  if  I  had  been  called  upon  to  name  any 
one  who  would  have  been  more  outrageous  than 
another  at  such  unpardonable  treatment,  I  should 
certainly  have  pitched  upon  my  gentle  and  most 
considerate  cousin,  Major  Hugh  Barrington/' 

"  You  are  thinking  of  other  days,  Mark,  when 
my  blood  flowed  rather  more  quickly ;  but  you 
seem  to  allow  nothing  for  a  long  course  of 
military  discipline,  followed  by  leisurely  retire- 
ment and  some  years  of  matrimonial  experience," 
returned  the  major,   smiling. 

"Why,  the  last  I  allow  might  have  done  some- 
thing for  you,"  observed  Colling  wood,  "  had  poor 
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Julia  been  like  other  men's  spouses; — but  I 
question  if  she  ever  once  ventured  to  differ  from 
you  in  her  life ;  — and  as  to  the  army,  I  should 
not  imagine  that  was  a  very  capital  school  for 
acquiring  the  virtues  of  humility  and  forbearance/' 

"  That/'  replied  the  soldier,  "  is  because  you 
know  nothing  of  the  matter ;  but  you  may  take 
my  word  for  it,  nothing  tends  so  much  to  cool 
down  a  fiery  spirit  as  living  always  in  a  society, 
the  members  of  which,  not  only  will  not,  but 
cannot,  submit  to  any  outbreak  of  temper.  When 
a  man  once  knows  that  an  offensive  expression  is 
sure  to  be  followed  by  certain  consequences,  he 
soon  learns  to  become  considerate  in  such  matters. 
I  assure  you  I  have  seen  some  hasty  spirits,  whose 
petulance  and  assumption  would  have  rendered 
them  absolute  pests  in  private  life,  metamor- 
phosed into  very  amiable  individuals  by  a  few 
months'  residence  with  a  regiment." 

"  Oh  !  then  I  see,  that  with  all  your  forbear- 
ance, you  are  not  an  advocate  for  parting  with 
the  salutary  check  which  the  fear  of  the  duello 
holds  over  the  turbulent  members  of  society." 

"  It  is  hardly  fair,"  observed  the  major,  "  to 
deduce  my  opinion  of  such  a  mxata  questio  from 
words  spoken  without  reference  to  its  difficulties. 
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I  may  see  some  partial  advantages  in  a  custom 
of  which,  upon  the  whole,  I  may  not  approve." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  you  would  abo- 
lish it  altogether?" 

"If  it  were  possible, — yes." 

"Would  you  attempt  to  do  it  by  law?"  de- 
manded his  companion,   pursuing  the  point. 

"No, — the  failure  would  be  certain, — much 
injustice  and  cruelty  would  at  first  be  committed, 
— men  would  afterwards  revolt  at  treating  as 
criminals  those  whom  they  did  not  feel  to  be 
so ;  — and  then  the  law  would  fall  into  disuse, 
as  is  the  case  now." 

"What  remedy,  then,  would  you  propose?" 

"I  can  see  no  other,"  replied  Barrington, 
"  than  the  increasing  progress  of  that  moral 
improvement  in  society  which  has  already  done 
so  much  to  diminish  the  evil." 

"If  we  are  to  wait  for  that,  the  fashion  will 
not  go  out  just  yet.  It  will  be  some  time,  I 
take  it,  before  such  brutes  as  Price  Overley 
will  care  for  anybody's  feelings  but  their  own. 
Confound  the  fellow !  if  I  could  have  guessed 
he  would  have  the  insolence  to  treat  us  in  this 
manner,  hang  me  if  you  would  have  seen  me 
here  to-day." 
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"Yes  I  should,  Mark, — though  we  might  not 
have  subjected  ourselves  to  his  incivility.  The 
fact  is,  I  wanted  to  consult  you  on  a  matter 
regarding  myself,  —  though  connected  with  old 
Overley's   death/' 

"  Regarding  yourself! ''  exclaimed  Colling- 
wood,  "that  alters  the  case.  If  it  would  be 
serving  you,  I  would  attend  the  funerals  of  the 
whole  family  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world; 
— but  how  can  old  Overley's  death  affect  you? 
I  thought,  since  poor  Julia's  time,  you  had 
dropped  all   connection  with   the   family/' 

"So  I  had,"  replied  the  major ;  " but,  as 
Julia's  uncle,  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  our 
marriage  settlement.  Now,  the  fact  is,  I  want 
you  to  supply  his  place  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  on 
that  account  I  wished  you  to  come  over  from 
Radways." 

"  A  trustee  ! "  repeated  Collingwood  "la 
trustee !  Of  course  I  should  be  very  happy,  if 
I  could  be  of  any  service  to  you ;  but,  really,  I 
understand  nothing  of  such  matters,  and  I  have 
such  a  wooden  head  for  every  thing  connected 
with  business; — besides,  you  know,  I  shall  be 
going  very  soon  to  the  continent.  Can't  you 
think  of  somebody  else?" 
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"  Nobody  will  suit  me  so  well  as  yourself," 
replied  Barrington.  "No  one  takes  the  same 
interest  in  Edward  that  you  do.  Besides,  one 
does  not  like  to  lay  one's  affairs  open  to  strangers. 
As  for  your  going  for  a  year  or  two  to  the  con- 
tinent, that  is  of  no  consequence  at  all.  You 
will  have  nothing  to  do,  at  all  events,  while  I 
live.  Frankberry,  who  is  the  surviving  trustee, 
will  continue  to  manage  eveiy  thing,  as  he  has 
hitherto  done." 

"  Ah !  then,  Frankberry  is  your  trustee,  as 
well  as  man  of  business ! "  observed  Colling- 
wood;  —  "what  an  active,  clever  fellow  he  is! 
Gad !  I  think,  he  manages  every  body's  matters 
all  round  the  country.  I  can't  imagine  how  he 
finds  time  to  get  through  so  much ;  but  he 
is  such  an  off-hand  fellow  at  business, — never 
starts  difficulties  to  make  himself  of  consequence, 
— just  states  the  pith  of  the  matter, — shows 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  and  finishes  off 
the  affair  in  no  time." 

"  Then  you  have  employed  him  yourself  oc- 
casionally?" said  Barrington,  inquiringly.  "I 
thought  old  Surcross  had   been   your  factotum." 

"Why,  so  he  was, — but  he  is  so  slow,  and 
when   anything  is   to  be   done  out  of  the  com- 
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mon  way,  raises  so  many  obstacles,  that  I  have 
lately  availed  myself  a  good  deal  of  Frankberry's 
superior  tact  in  doing  business.  His  knowledge 
of  every  body,  and  of  every  body's  affairs,  gives 
him  so  many  facilities  !  If  you  want  money, 
he  knows  who  has  it ;  or  if  you  wish  for  an 
investment,   he  can  get  you  a  mortgage  directly." 

"As  you  have  so  much  confidence  in  him/' 
urged  the  major,  returning  to  his  point,  "you 
will  have  no  objection  to  be  associated  with 
him  as  a  trustee  in  place  of  Overley, — he  will 
take  all  trouble  off  your   hands." 

"Why,  his  being  in  the  trust  certainly  does 
make  a  great  difference ;  and  if,  with  your 
knowledge  of  my  un-business-like  habits,  you 
still  wish  me  to  undertake  the  trust,  I  am 
ready  to  do  so.  Of  course  you  understand, 
my  dear  Hugh,  that  my  hesitation  at  first  arose 
simply  out  of  a  distrust  of  my  own  qualifications 
for  the  office." 

"Clearly,  my  good  fellow.  I  never  doubted 
your  inclination  to  serve  me,  or,  of  course  I 
should  not  have  pressed  the  matter ;  but  I  am 
glad  you  have  consented, — it  has  made  my  mind 
so  much  easier.  By  the  bye,  anticipating  your 
acceptance  of  the   office,    I  have  asked  Frank- 
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beny  to  dine  with  us,  that  he  may  give  you  any 
information  you  may  require  on  the  subject/' 

"  That  is  fortunate,  for  I  wanted  to  see  him 
on  some  business  of  my  own  before  returning 
to  Radways,  and  I  was  thinking  how  I  might 
accomplish  it." 

"  I  thought  of  asking  our  new  curate,  too,"  said 
Barring  ton,  "  but  I  could  not  find  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  this  morning." 

"  What !  the  young  man  who  read  the  service  V 

"  Yes  ;  he  has  only  lately  come  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
of  him,  he  is  likely  to  prove  an  acquisition.  He 
is  really  a  very  superior  young  man,  and  I  under- 
stand took  a  very  high  degree  at  Cambridge." 

"So  much  the  worse,  may  be,  for  him," 
observed  Collingwood.  "  I  never  thought  the 
universities  good  manufactories  for  parsons.  I 
know  you  think  differently  ;  but  I  never  could 
see  any  reason  why  a  man,  whose  life  is  to  be 
passed  in  explaining  the  decalogue  to  a  set  of 
heavy  fellows  like  us,  should  be  incumbered  with 
so  much  learning.  By  the  bye,  I  hope  you  don't 
intend  to  put  poor  Ned  into  the  church  by 
sending  him  to  Cambridge.  You  may  take  my 
word,   he  will   never  make  a  parson.       Besides, 
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what  prospect  has  he  in  the  church?  There  is 
no  family  living  for  him,  and  without  that,  he 
may  go  on  marrying,  christening,  and  burying, 
on  the  wages  of  a  butler,  for  the  next  thirty 
years.     What  do  you  intend  for  him  V 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  replied  the  major,  "  that 
is  a  question  which  I  often  ask  myself.  Every 
profession  is  so  overstocked  with  competitors  in 
these  days,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide 
upon  any.  In  the  church  there  are  twenty 
parsons  for  every  tithe-pig,  and  without  a  family 
living,  he  may,  as  you  say,  remain  a  curate  for 
life.  At  the  bar,  he  will  require  an  independent 
income  for  the  first  seven  years  after  he  is  called, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  expenses  before  that ;  and 
after  all,  he  may  never  see  a  brief.  It  was  only 
last  week  that  my  neighbour  Wetherall,  at  the 
Moat,  told  me,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  his 
brother,  who  by  the  bye  must  be  close  upon  forty, 
is  retained  upon  two  causes  these  assizes  as  a 
junior.  Then,  in  regard  to  the  navy,  half  the 
young  gentlemen,  as  the  midshipmen  are  termed, 
are  old  enough,  as  Pat  says,  to  be  their  own 
fathers/' 

"  Why  not  put  him  into  your  own  profession?" 
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asked  Collingwood.  "  At  the  worst  it  will  afford 
him  occupation,  and  something  in  the  shape  of 
income." 

"An  income!"  repeated  Barrington.  "Yes, — 
but  what  sort  of  one  ?  Besides,  if  he  is  to 
attain  his  steps  at  anything  like  a  proper  age, 
they  must  all  be  purchased ;  and  with  my  mo- 
derate fortune,  tied  up  as  it  is,  that  can  hardly 
be.  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  think 
a  military  life,  in  time  of  peace,  at  all  conducive 
to  a  young  man's  advantage  in  any  shape." 

"Still,  you  cannot  allow  him  to  remain  with- 
out an  occupation.  Any  profession,  whatever 
its  disadvantages  may  be,  is  better  than  none  at 
all." 

"True, — something  must  be  decided  upon 
before  long ;  — but  in  the  meantime,  a  college 
education  will   do  him   no  harm." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that.  There  are  other 
things  leamt  at  Cambridge  besides  those  taught 
in  the  schools ;  — but  a  public  school  first,  and 
Cambridge  after  —  Nay,  if  you  begin  to  look 
grave,  I  have  done, — and  here  in  good  time 
comes  Frankberry,  with  his  face  full  of  news 
and  good  humour." 
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As  Collingwood  finished,  the  individual  al- 
luded to,  who  had  just  made  his  appearance 
on  the  lawn,    came  up   and  joined   the  cousins. 

His  exterior  was  decidedly  in  his  favor. 
There  was  an  expression  of  openness  and  can- 
dour in  his  countenance,  supported  by  a  cheer- 
fulness of  manner,  which,  though  perfectly 
easy,  had  nothing  in  it  offensively  familiar.  In 
stature,  he  was  rather  above  the  usual  height, 
and  both  his  face  and  person,  the  latter  of 
which  was  of  goodly  dimensions,  bespoke  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  good  things  of 
this  world.  Mr.  Maurice  Frankberry  was  clearly 
a  flourishing  man.  Not  a  sign  of  care  or 
anxiety  was  perceptible  about  him.  These,  he 
was  accustomed  to  say,  were  properly  the  por- 
tions of  his  clients,  and  if  he  took  them  upon 
his  shoulders,  as  well  as  the  business,  he  should 
never  be  able  to  get  through  with  the  latter. 
But,  though  fond  of  enjoyment,  there  was  no 
lack  of  energy  and  industry  in  his  composition. 
The  quick,  bright  eye,  which  sparkled  at  the 
sight  of  a  well-covered  table,  turned  with  ready 
intelligence  upon  the  speaker  at  the  first  allusion 
to  business,  though  without  diminishing  aught 
of  his    cheerfulness.      In    consultation    with   his 
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clients  he  never  assumed  the  ominous  look  and 
manner  which  his  tribe  usually  employ  to  en- 
force upon  their  victims  the  necessity  of  sur- 
rendering themselves  wholly  to  their  guidance. 
On  the  contrary,  Frankberry  took  always  a 
favourable  view  of  the  case, — hoped  all  would 
be  arranged  without  the  necessity  of  going  to 
law,  and  usually  ended  with  sporting  some  of 
the  common  pleasantries  against  the  members 
of  his  own  craft.  On  several  occasions  he  had 
managed  to  arrange  amicably  between  parties 
disputes  which  other  solicitors  would  have 
carried  into  court.  By  this  he  lost  nothing. 
It  contributed  to  spread  his  reputation  for  ho- 
nesty as  well  as  ability,  and  brought  him 
many  valuable  agencies,  which  were  far  more 
profitable  than  law-suits,  and  unattended  with 
the  trouble  and  outlay  of  money  which  the 
latter  required.  No  man,  in  short,  was  in  more 
request,  or  more  trusted,  than  Frankberry. 
Those  who  wanted  money,  effected  mortgages 
through  his  agency,  while  the  fortunate  few 
who  had  it  to  spare,  employed  him  to  make 
their  investments.  Not  a  will  or  marriage  set- 
tlement for  miles  round  the  country  was  pre- 
pared by   any   hands   but  his.      Even   in   cases 
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where  the  deeds  were  drawn  by  counsel,  the 
instructions  for  them  were  prepared  by  him, 
and  all  the  papers  passed  through  his  hands. 
Wherever  trustees  were  required,  he  was  re- 
quested to  act  as  one,  and  as  his  colleagues 
were  usually  gentlemen  unaccustomed  to  business, 
the  management  of  every  thing  devolved,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  upon  him.  This  general  con- 
fidence, and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  almost  every  family  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, rendered  him  a  person  of  considerable 
influence  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
naturally  gave  him  a  confidence  of  manner 
which,  however  (as  before  observed),  his  tact  and 
good   sense  prevented   from    becoming   offensive. 

The  lawyer  made  his  abord  in  his  usual  hila- 
rious manner,  which  was  exchanged  for  one  of 
more  becoming  solemnity  when  his  eyes  caught 
the  scarfs  and  hat-bands  which  had  been  laid 
aside  on  the  bench. 

"Ah!  I  beg  pardon,  Major/'  said  he,  suddenly 
checking  himself.  "I  had  forgotten  how  you 
were  to  be  engaged  this  morning.  Melancholy 
business,  indeed.  The  family,  I  am  told,  bear 
it  wonderfully, — not  a  sign  of  grief  perceptible, 
—  but    then,    we    know   what    they    must    feel. 
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Your  servant,  Mr.  Collingwood,  —  all  well  at 
Radways,  I  hope? — going  on  still  with  your  im- 
provements, I  hear, — beautiful  place, — quite  a 
paradise,   I  understand." 

"Why,  as  to  that,"  replied  the  gentleman 
addressed,  "  I  think  the  place  improved, — it 
ought  to  be  from  the  money  spent  upon  it.  But 
why  don't  you  come  over  and  judge  for  yourself? 
Mrs.  Collingwood  would  be  very  glad  to  see  you." 

"Thank,  thank  you,"  returned  the  lawyer, — 
"  very  much  honored,  I  am  sure,  and  no  place  I 
should  so  much  like  to  go  to, — but  business 
before  pleasure,  you  know  ;  — and  really,  my  dear 
sir,  I  have  so  much  of  the  former,  I  can  scarce 
find  time  for  the  latter.  Not  even  able  to  join 
you  this  morning  in  paying  the  last  sad  tribute 
to  our  departed  friend." 

"  And  pray  is  that  one  of  your  pleasures 
Frankberry,"  demanded  the  major;  —  "your 
friends  should  be  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  Come  really,  Major,  you  are  too  hard  upon 
me, — very  good,  indeed  ;  but  I  meant  to  speak 
of  duties,  as  well  as  of  pleasures.  But  our  friend 
will  be  missed,  sir, — very  much  missed, — active 
magistrate  for  the  county, — constant  attendant 
at    meetings   of   the    guardians,  —  twelve    years 
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commissioner  of  taxes, — and  I  know  not  whom 
we  shall  get  to  supply  his  place.  Apropos  of 
that,  I  presume  you  have  mentioned  to  our 
friend  here  your  -wishes  that  he  should  allow 
himself  to  be  appointed  trustee  to  your  marriage 
settlement  in  lieu  of  the  deceased, — admirable 
selection, — could  not  be  a  better, — a  near  rela- 
tion warmly  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  trust, 
— accustomed  to  the  management  of  affairs, — 
better  choice  could  not  he." 

"So  I  have  been  telling  him/'  observed  Bar- 
rington  ;  "  but  though  he  is  willing  to  be  your 
co-trustee  to  please  me,  he  insists  upon  it  that 
he  is  no  man  of  business,  and  that  we  had 
better  look  out  for  somebody  else." 

"  No  man  of  business,  eh  I"  repeated  the 
lawyer.  "  Come,  I  like  that, — we  all  know  how 
Radways  is  kept  up, — not  a  better  managed 
estate  in  the  county, — land  well  farmed, — rents 
well  paid,  —  tenants  all  responsible  men,  —  no 
man  of  business  ! — I  like  that." 

"  Nevertheless/'  broke  in  Collingwood,  "no 
man  knows  better  than  yourself  that  it  is 
perfectly  true.  I  may  know  something  of  look- 
ing after  land, — ought  to  do, — been  at  it  all 
my  life ;    but,    as   to   money  matters,  no   one,   I 
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repeat,  has  a  worse  head  than  myself, — and  to 
be  plain,  I  should  still  be  glad  if  you  could 
manage  to  do  without  me/' 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow/'  said  his  cousin, 
"  Frankberry  will  tell  you  what  I  have  before 
said,  that  you  will  in  reality  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  that  your  being  in  the  trust  is,  after 
all,  more  a  matter  of  form  than  anything  else." 

"Exactly  so/'  added  the  lawyer.  "The  major 
understands  the  matter  perfectly  well,  for  a 
layman,  —  no  man  better.  It  is  the  simplest 
thing  imaginable  ;  all  the  property  being  invested 
in  the  funds,  there  is  nothing  in  fact  to  look 
after.  I  shall  continue  to  draw  the  dividends 
and  pay  them  over  to  the  major,  and  everything 
will  go  on  as  before,  without  the  slightest  trouble 
on  your  part; — only  it  is  desirable,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  that  we  should  have  somebody 
to  supply  the  place  of  old  Overley." 

"Asa  matter  of  form,  you  say ;  but  is  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  V  demanded  Collingwood. 

"  Absolutely  necessary  V  repeated  Frankberry. 
"  Why !  no,  not  quite  that,  to  be  sure.  All 
these  matters  depend  entirely  upon  the  wording 
of  the  deed.  Now,  in  this  case,  though  the 
settlement    does    contain    a    provision    enabling 
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the  surviving  trustee,  upon  the  decease  or  re- 
tirement of  his  coadjutor,  to  appoint  a  new 
trustee,  upon  the  nominatien  of  the  surviving 
husband  or  wife ;  yet  it  does  not  make  such 
an  appointment  compulsory,  if  the  surviving 
trustee  is  willing  to  act  alone,  and  the  party 
interested  is  desirous  that  he  should  do  so/' 

"  If  that  be  the  case,  then,  why  can't  you  let 
things  go  on  as  they  are,  without  bringing  me 
in  ?  I  am  sure,  Hugh,  if  I  were  in  your  case,  I 
should  have  no  more  trustees  to  meddle  in  my 
affairs  than  I  could  help  ;  especially  when  I  had 
such  an  efficient  one  as  Frankberry.  But  don't 
misunderstand  me.  If  I  can  really  be  of  use  to 
you,  or  if  you  still  positively  wish  me  to  act,  I 
shall  not  go  back  from  my  word.  But  I  confess, 
I  do  dread  being  mixed  up  unnecessarily  in  other 
people's  money  affairs." 

"  Well,  well,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Barrington, 
"  of  course  I  shall  not  hold  you  to  your  promise 
against  your  will.  And  if  Frankberry  will  con- 
sent to  act  alone  in  the  trust,  why  we  will  go 
on,  as  we  have  done  hitherto,  without  any  alter  • 
ation.     What  say  you,  Frankberry?" 

"  Only  this,  Major,  that  I  feel  very  much 
honored  by  your  confidence,  and  will  do  as  you 
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wish.  Of  course,  I  should  prefer  sharing  the 
responsibility  with  such  a  trustee  as  Mr.  Colling- 
wood ;  but  if  he  persists  in  declining  the  office, 
I  shall  not  shrink  from  what  I  regard  as  a  duty. 
But  dear  me  !  I  forgot, — now  I  think  of  the 
matter,  it  strikes  me  that  the  Overleys,  as  the 
nearest  relations  of  the  late  Mrs.  Barrington, 
may  think  that  if  a  new  trustee  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed, he  should  be  selected  from  among 
themselves/' 

"If  they  think  any  thing  of  the  kind,"  ex- 
claimed Barrington,  his  eyes  lighted  up  by  a 
momentary  flash  which  showed,  however  sub- 
dued his  habitual  deportment  might  be,  the 
fire  which  slumbered  beneath  was  not  yet  ex- 
tinct,— "they  will  find  themselves  most  egregi- 
ously  mistaken.  I  should  indeed  deserve  any 
mortification  I  met  with  if  I  permitted  the 
interference  of  any  one  of  that  malignant,  nar- 
row-minded crew  in  my  affairs.  If  any  other 
reason  were  wanting,  their  conduct  this  morning 
has  released  me  from  the  necessity  of  standing 
even  upon  appearances  with  them.  So,  Frank- 
berry,  if  you  will  consent  to  act,  we  will  go 
on  as  we  are,  without  looking  further.  I  am 
only  sorry  that    my  affairs  are  so   slender  as   to 
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afford  you  such  insufficient  remuneration  for  the 
trouble  they  occasion/' 

"  Not  a  word  of  that,  Major,  pray.  I  am 
more  than  sufficiently  repaid  by  the  confidence 
you  place  in  me, — and  indeed,  for  that  mat- 
ter, no  one  has  more  reason  to  be  obliged  to 
his  friends  than  I  have.  It  was  only  last  week 
when  I  was  down  at  Powerscourt  to  show  his 
lordship  the  result  of  my  estimation  of  the  ex- 
penses required  by  the  works  at " 

"Then  Til  tell  you  what,  Frankberry,  well 
have  it  all  after  dinner,  for  here  comes  Fortune 
to  say  it  will  be  shortly  on  table,  and  you  may 
rely  upon  it  he'll  not  give  you  an  extra  half 
minute  for  the  story  or  the  estimate  either.  If 
you  will  both  step  with  me  into  my  dressing- 
room/'  he  continued,  leading  the  way  to  the 
house,  "you  will  find  the  luxury  of  some  spring 
water  and  a  towel." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Collingwood,  "  111  follow 
you  directly.  Frankberry,  I  see,  has  made  his 
toilet  already,  and  I  want  to  have  just  one  word 
with  him  upon  business." 

"  Then,  asking  your  pardon,  Mr.  Collingwood," 
said  an  old  soldierly-looking  domestic,  to  whom 
long  service  had  given  a  sort  of  license,  and  who 
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now  advanced  with  a  military  salute,  "you  will 
be  plazed  to  find  some  other  time.  Dinner  was 
ordered  punctually  at  four, — it  wants  just  five 
minutes, — and,  business  or  no  business,  the  soup 
goes  on  the  table  as  the  clock  strikes/' 

"  Ah  !  Fortune,  you  there  !  Here  is  something 
you  will  be  able  to  find  a  use  for,  I  dare  say," 
said  Collingwood,  throwing  to  him  the  scarf  and 
hat-band  he  had  worn  in  the  morning. 

"Use  ! — to  be  sure, — at  laste  I  know  one  that 
will,"  replied  the  old  soldier  as  he  raised  them 
from  the  ground,  regarding  them  with  an  ex- 
pression which  showed  he  had  already  appropri- 
ated them  in  his  mind  to  some  fitting  purpose. 
"  They  are  just  the  thing,"  he  added,  continuing 
his  examination,  —  "for  ould  Peggy  Maunderson, 
— the  poor  widdy,  your  honor,  whose  son  was 
drowned  last  week  in  the  river.  She'll  put  them 
to  a  right  use,  I'll  warrant ;  though  there  is  the 
less  need,  for  she  is  a  rale  mourner  at  heart, — 
poor  thing  !  But  your  honors  had  better  be 
moving, — you  have  lost  three  minutes  already, 
and  in  two  more  dinner  will  be  upon  table  ;" 
and  the  inflexible  Fortune  marched  off  with  an 
air  which  showed  he  was  resolutely  set  upon 
making  his  words  good. 
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"  Well,  then,  Frankberry,"  said  Collingwood, 
"  it  must  be  anotlier  time.  The  fellow,  I  see, 
is  inexorable,  and  his  master,  I  know,  will  look 
as  stiff  as  if  lie  were  on  parade,  if  we  keep  him 
waiting  an  instant  after  dinner  is  announced. 
It  will  do  as  we  return  home.  You  can  send 
your  fellow  back  with  your  gig,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  seat  in  my  britscha.  It  will  not  be  more 
than  a  mile  out  of  my  way,  and  there  will  be 
a  fine  moon." 

There  was  nothing  else  for  it ; — and  laughing 
at  each  other,  the  last  speaker  and  his  compa- 
nion followed  Fortune  up  the  lawn.  More  than 
once  that  functionary  turned  round  to  ascertain 
if  they  were  coming,  and  seeing  his  warning 
had  not  been  unheeded,  he  entered  the  house, 
bearing  his  spoils  with  the  triumph  of  a  con- 
querer.  As  he  had  said,  dinner  was  announced 
the  instant  the  clock  had  ceased  striking.  Major 
Barrington,  who,  like  his  follower,  had  retained 
his  military  habit  of  exactness,  was  waiting, 
watch  in  hand,  for  his  guests,  and  when  they 
re-appeared,  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room. 
While  the  party  are  thus  engaged,  we  shall  take 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  reader  such 
notices  of  the  major's  previous  career  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  follow  our  story. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Major  Barrington  was  one  of  those  numerous 
officers  whom  the  return  of  peace  in  1815  dis- 
missed from  the  ranks  of  the  army  to  follow  such 
other  pursuits  as  pleased  them,  or  for  which  they 
might  deem  themselves  most  qualified.  To  those 
who  had  not  attained  a  rank  sufficient  to  afford 
them  the  means  of  decent  subsistence,  and  had 
yet  been  too  long  accustomed  to  a  military  life  to 
acquire  the  ideas  and  habits  necessary  to  insure 
success  in  civil  occupations,  this  was  a  sentence 
to  hopeless  poverty  and  inactivity,  —  a  condition 
aggravated  by  contrast  with  the  scenes  of  stirring 
excitement  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  their 
existence  had  been  passed. 

Barrington  had  been  more  fortunate  than  many 
of  his  brethren.  He  had  already  attained  a 
rank  which  afforded  him  a  certain  position  in 
society ;  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  he 
had  learned   to   form  that  just  estimate  of  life, 
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which,  without  undervaluing  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  preserves  a  man  from  unavailing 
desires  for  things  placed  by  circumstances  beyond 
his  reach.  On  his  first  entrance  upon  the  career 
of  arms,  he  had,  like  most  young  men,  persuaded 
himself  that  he  should  arrive  at  the  highest 
distinctions  in  his  profession.  Eighteen  years  of 
active  service  had  served  to  dissipate  these 
dreams.  He  had  long  seen  that  the  eminences 
to  which  he  had  looked  with  so  much  hope,  were 
only  attained  by  means  of  that  influence  and 
wealth  which  he  did  not  possess,  or  if  occasionally 
reached  by  individuals  without  these  aids,  he  had 
discernment  enough  to  perceive,  and  sufficient 
candour  to  acknowledge,  that  the  persons  thus 
distinguished  were  gifted  with  that  superior 
energy  and  talent,  which  insure  pre-eminence 
under  every  combination  of  circumstances.  If 
many  had  surpassed  him  in  the  race,  he  saw  that 
others  more  numerous  were  still  far  behind  ;  and 
he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  among  them 
were  several  whose  claims  were  equal  to  his  own, 
and  some  perhaps  superior.  Many  of  these,  his 
seniors  in  the  service,  were  still  in  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  some  had  not  even  emerged  from 
that  of  subaltern. 
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At  the  time  of  his  being  placed  on  half-pay 
as  major,  he  had  just  past  his  four  and  thirtieth 
year,  and  though,  as  before  observed,  he  could 
not  regard  himself  as  unfortunate  in  his  pro- 
fession, he  yet  felt  that  all  hope  of  attaining 
elevated  rank  at  an  age  in  which  he  should 
be  still  capable  of  serving  was  chimerical,  and 
that  his  military  career  was  in  fact  closed. 
With  this  conviction,  instead  of  wasting  his 
means,  like  too  many  of  his  more  sanguine 
companions,  in  vain  attempts  to  effect  his  res- 
toration to  full  pay,  in  which,  owing  to  the 
immense  reductions,  he  must  of  necessity  come 
in  competition  with  men  of  great  influence,  he 
hastened  immediately  on  his  arival  in  England, 
to  the  small  patrimony  he  possessed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wye,  which  has  been  described 
in  the  preceding  chapter  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Orchards/'  Other  reasons,  besides  those 
just  stated,  induced  him  to  adopt  this  resolution. 

During  the  last  three  campaigns,  one  object 
had  ever  been  present  to  Barrington's  imagi- 
nation, and  contributed  not  a  little  to  sustain 
his  spirit  and  energies  amid  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  war.  This  was  his  intended  union 
with  a  lady  to  whom  he   had   been   for  a   con- 
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siderable  time  engaged,  which  had  hitherto 
been  postponed  by  the  calls  of  the  service  on 
his  side,  and  by  certain  family  considerations 
on  hers.  But  this  incident  will  find  its  place 
farther  on  in  the  brief  retrospect  we  are  taking. 
The  grandfather  of  the  major  had  inherited 
an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lidbrook, 
from  which  his  family  had,  for  many  gene- 
rations, derived  considerable  importance  in  their 
county.  To  him,  however,  the  estate,  having 
been  handed  down  through  a  succession  of 
improvident  predecessors,  had  come  in  such 
diminished  proportions,  as  scarcely  permitted 
him  to  maintain  the  position  which  his  family 
had  always  supported.  On  "  setting  his  house 
in  order/'  preparatory  to  his  removal  to  another 
state,  the  old  gentleman  could  not  but  see 
that  if  the  property  at  Courtfield  were  to  go 
in  the  usual  course  of  descent  to  his  eldest 
son,  his  other  children  must  be  turned  adrift 
in  the  world  to  shift  for  themselves,  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  income  not  having  permitted 
him  to  lay  by  any  provision  for  them.  It  was 
a  sore  straggle  before  the  old  man  could  bring 
himself  to  part  with  the  last  of  those  acres 
upon    which   the    Barringtons   had   been   reared, 
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and  had  flourished  for  so  many  centuries.  But 
the  feelings  of  nature  and  justice  at  last  pre- 
vailed. By  his  will,  Mr.  Barrington  directed 
his  estate  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  to  be 
divided  equally  between  his  children  without 
distinction. 

After  his  death,  his  family,  unwilling  to  re- 
main in  their  altered  position  in  a  neighbour- 
hood where  they  had  always  been  regarded  as 
magnates,  dispersed  in  various  quarters.  The 
eldest  son,  the  father  of  our  friend  the  major, 
obtained  an  appointment  in  one  of  the  colonies, 
where,  in  the  course  of  many  years'  residence, 
he  managed  to  lay  by  what,  with  his  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  family  estate,  amounted 
to  a  very  moderate  independence.  Towards  the 
close  of  life,  he  returned  to  his  native  spot, 
bringing  with  him  an  only  son,  whose  mother 
he  had  followed  to  the  grave  some  years  be- 
fore in  the  West  Indies.  It  happened  that  at 
the  period  of  his  return,  the  small  property  of 
"  The  Orchards"  was  for  sale.  Besides  its 
suitability  to  his  moderate  means,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  situation,  the  place  was  endeared 
to  him  by  early  recollections,  and  from  its 
having   formed  part   of  the   ancient    possessions 
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of  his  family.  Fortunately  there  were  no  other 
candidates  in  the  field,  and  he  became  the 
purchaser  upon   reasonable  terms. 

In  this  retirement  he  directed  himself  to  the 
education-  of  his  son,  whose  good  dispositions 
and  promising  qualities  sufficiently  rewarded 
his  paternal  cares.  From  an  early  age  he  des- 
tined him  for  the  army,  in  which  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  for  him  a  commission,  at 
a  time  when  the  ravages  of  war  occasioned  so 
many  vacancies  in  our  ranks.  Owing  to  the 
demands  constantly  made  from  abroad  for  rein- 
forcements, the  young  soldier  was  compelled  to 
join  his  regiment  almost  immediately  upon  his 
appointment,  and  to  bid  adieu  to  the  kind  parent 
whom  he  never  afterwards  beheld.  After  serv- 
ing at  the  capture  of  several  of  the  French 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  subsequently, 
in  the  disastrous  expedition  to  South  America, 
under  Whitelock,  young  Barrington  accompanied 
his  regiment  to  the  Peninsula,  where  it  remained 
to  the  end  of  the  war  in  1814,  sharing  in  the 
greater  part  of  those  triumphs  which  have  con- 
ferred imperishable  lustre  on  the  British  arms. 

It  was  immediately  after  the  bloody  fight  at 
Albuera  that  Barrington,  who  obtained  his  com- 
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pany  by  the  vacancies  created  by  tbat  action, 
received  the  intelligence  of  his  father's  death. 
He  had  at  that  period  been  twelve  years  absent 
from  England,  which,  with  a  severe  wound  re- 
ceived in  the  late  action,  joined  to  the  melancholy 
loss  he  had  just  sustained,  formed,  he  imagined, 
sufficient  ground  for  requesting  a  few  months'  leave 
of  absence  from  his  regiment.  His  application  was 
successful,  and  he  received  permission  to  return 
to  England  on  his  private  affairs  for  three  months. 
At  this  first  visit  to  "  The  Orchards/'  after  an 
absence  of  so  many  years,  Captain  Barrington 
was  cordially  welcomed  by  many  of  the  neigh- 
bours. The  recollection  of  the  former  wealth, 
and  influence  of  his  family,  —  its  subsequent 
misfortunes, — the  conduct  of  his  father,  who 
had  returned  to  close  his  life  among  them, — 
and  his  own  many  estimable  qualities,  rendered 
him  a  general  favorite.  This  feeling  was  not  a 
little  heightened  by  his  being  fresh  from  those 
gallant  scenes  which  were  then  exciting  the 
interest  and  admiration  of  every  fire-side  in 
England ;  and  besides  the  scars  he  had  brought 
from  other  fields,  he  was  then  suffering  severely 
from  the  wounds  received  in  the  recent  action 
at  Albuera.     With  such  claims  to  regard,  it  will 
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not  be  wondered  at  that  Captain  Barrington  was 
the  object  of  general  attention,  and  received 
from  the  surrounding  families  that  sympathy 
and  kindness  which  his  situation  was  so  calcu- 
lated to  excite. 

Besides  these  advantages,  Barrington  had  other 
recommendations  to  the  notice  of  his  neighbours, 
especially  those  who  had  daughters  to  provide  for. 
His  father's  property,  though  very  moderate,  was 
unembarrassed,  and  he  had  carefully  arranged 
his  affairs  sometime  previous  to  his  decease.  In 
addition  to  his  comfortable  freehold  of  "  The 
Orchards,"  Barrington  found  himself  possessed 
of  i^-iOOO  in  the  navy  five  per-cents.  This,  with 
his  pay  as  a  captain,  made  up  an  income  of  more 
than  i?-±00  a  year,  independently  of  some  forty 
or  fifty  pounds  which  he  derived  from  the  rent 
of  some  meadows  attached  to  "  The  Orchards." 
When  to  this  were  added  the  antiquity  of  his 
family,  its  former  importance  in  the  county,  his 
own  personal  merits,  and  the  prospects  held  out 
to  him  by  his  profession,  it  is  evident  there  was 
quite  enough  to  render  him  worthy  of  considera- 
tion even  in  the  eyes  of  many  prudent  mammas  ; 
while  by  the  young  ladies,    who    would   not  fail 
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to  add  to  the  above  advantages  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  handsome  person,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  be  received  with  very  flattering 
demonstrations  of  welcome  and  approval. 

There  was,  however,  one  family  which  evinced 
no  participation  in  this  favorable  feeling  towards 
the  young  soldier.  This  was  the  Overleys,  who, 
during  Barrington's  absence  from  England,  had 
purchased  a  considerable  property  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Overley  had  acquired  his  wealth 
as  a  stock-broker  in  London,  and  having,  in 
the  course  of  his  business,  formed  a  pretty  ac- 
curate notion  of  the  true  value  of  the  various 
investments  in  vogue,  he  had  very  wisely  con- 
verted his  shares  in  mines  and  banks  into  sub- 
stantial acres;  though  he  still  remained  a  sleeping 
partner  in  the  firm  he  had  formerly  conducted, 
from  which  he  derived  a  considerable  income. 

On  taking  possession  of  their  new  property, 
the  Overleys  naturally  thought  they  would  rise 
at  once  into  the  importance,  to  which,  in  their 
opinion,  their  wealth  entitled  them.  But  it  so 
happened  that  their  new  neighbours  were  not 
disposed  to  admit  their  pretensions,  especially 
on  discovering  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
advanced.     Many  of  these  families,  though  pos- 
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sessing  only  a  moderate  ^independence,  piqued 
themselves  upon  their  gentility,  and  were  by  no 
means  inclined  to  submit  to  the  new  power  from 
Change-Alley.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  latter 
endeavoured  to  intimidate  them  by  a  display 
of  their  magnificence.  The  splendid  equipages, 
the  costly  pineries  and  hot-houses,  on  which  so 
much  money  was  lavished,  only  furnished  matter 
for  remark  and  sarcasm.  With  provoking  in- 
difference their  sturdy  visitors  heard  what  sums 
the  various  improvements  had  cost,  coolly  remark- 
ing in  reply,  that  Mr.  Overley  would  find  his  acres 
not  quite  so  profitable  as  his  speculations  on  the 
Exchange. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  also,  that  while  the 
young  men  knew  nothing  of  field-sports,  the 
young  ladies  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  young 
ladies  should  do.  It  was  even  currently  reported 
that  they  were  addicted  to  practise  in  chemistry, 
and  other  occult  arts.  Some  doubted  of  this ; 
but  all  agreed  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole 
family  were  eminently  disagreeable,  and  that 
their  assumption  of  superiority  should  be  met, 
on  all  occasions,  with  the  most  determined  re- 
sistance. This  laudable  determination  was  perti- 
naciously adhered  to ;    and  as  the  Overleys,   on 
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their  part,  were  equally  resolved  not  to  abandon 
an  atom  of  their  pretensions,  their  acquaintance 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  necessarily  very  limited. 
But  the  gossips  of  a  place  like  Lidbrook,  however, 
could  not  afford  to  leave  in  total  abandonment 
a  family  possessing  the  means  of  living  in  so 
much  better  style  than  those  around  them,  and 
who,  however  disagreeable,  were,  at  all  events, 
very  legitimate  objects  of  curiosity.  On  this 
account,  the  family  at  Mistley  Hall,  for  so  the 
residence  of  the  Overleys  was  called,  continued 
to  be  occasionally  visited  by  some  few  of  their 
more  inquisitive  neighbours,  who  did  not  fail  to 
render  a  proper  report  of  all  their  singularities 
and  doings  to  the  rest  of  their  acquaintances. 

A  short  time  before  Captain  Barrington's  re- 
turn, an  event  had  taken  place  which  gave 
considerable  attraction  to  the  circle  at  the  hall, 
in  spite  of  the  generally  repulsive  character  of 
its  inmates.  This  was  the  arrival  of  Miss 
Julia  Melford,  the  niece  of  Mr.  Overley.  The 
young  lady  had  been  intrusted,  together  with 
her  fortune,  by  her  deceased  father,  to  the 
guardianship  of  her  uncle.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  news  of  such  an  arrival  was  circu- 
lated   through  the   neighbourhood,    with  all  the 
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additions  and  exaggerations  proper  on  such 
occasions.  It  was  said  that  the  father  of  Miss 
Melford  was  an  East-Indian  director  who  had 
left  her  a  fortune  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ; ' — that  she  had,  in  consequence,  attracted 
crowds  of  admirers,  and  had  already  received 
offers  from  three  noble  lords,  to  say  nothing  of 
baronets  and  M.P/s ;  —  and  lastly,  that  Mr. 
Overley,  determined  not  to  let  so  rich  a  prize  go 
out  of  the  family,  had,  by  virtue  of  his  powers 
as  a  guardian,  brought  her  down  to  Mistley  Hall, 
from  which  she  would  not  be  suffered  to  move 
till  she  came  forth  either  as  Mrs.  Price,  or  Mrs. 
Matthew  Overley. 

In  all  this  there  was  the  usual,  or,  perhaps, 
rather  more  than  the  usual,  amount  of  truth. 
Mr.  Melford,  the  young  lady's  father,  who  had 
married  Mr.  Overley' s  sister,  was  not  a  member 
of,  but  solicitor  to,  the  worshipful  directory  in 
Leadenhall-Street.  True  it  was,  that  he  had  in 
that  capacity  amassed  a  fortune  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  that  Miss  Melford  was  his 
only  daughter.  But  then  came  an  important 
suppressio  veri,  in  the  non-mention  of  the  fact, 
that  besides  his  said  only  daughter,  he  had  also 
left  three  sons  "him  surviving,"  as  the  lawyers 
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say; — and  having  due  regard  to  the  fact,  that 
his  daughter's  portion  would,  on  her  marriage, 
go  out  of  the  family,  he  had  considerately  reduced 
her  share  to  ten  thousand  pounds,  leaving  the 
remaining  ninety  thousand  to  be  divided  between 
his  three  sons. 

With  respect  to  the  offers,  it  was  true  that 
the  second  son  of  a  marquis,  bearing,  by  courtesy, 
the  title  of  My  Lord,  conceiving  she  would  share 
equally  with  her  brothers  in  her  father's  wealth, 
had  honored  her  with  his  attentions,  and  was 
about  to  make  her  an  offer  of  his  hand.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  result 
of  his  lordship's  perseverance,  had  he  not  re- 
ceived timely  notice  from  his  solicitor,  who  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  reading  the  will  in 
Doctors'  Commons,  that  Miss  Melford's  fortune 
did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  pounds,  a  sum,  as 
he  justly  observed,  much  below  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  his  lordship.  This  circumstance 
had  the  effect  (and  here  again  the  report  was 
partially  correct)  of  inducing  Mr.  Overley  (who 
had  gone  up  to  London  on  receiving  information 
of  his  brother-in-law's  decease),  to  bring  the 
young  lady  back  with  him  to  Mistley  Hall. 

That  Mr.   Overley  originally  destined  her  for 
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one  of  his  sons  is  likewise  extremely  probable. 
At  all  events,  if  that  point  was  not  determined 
by  him  at  first,  it  was  evidently  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  entire  family  shortly  after  her 
arrival.  '  The  little  intercourse  hitherto  kept  up 
with  the  neighbourhood  was  still  more  restricted. 
All  communication  with  families  possessing  sons 
or  brothers,  who  might  by  any  possibility  be  con- 
verted into  rivals,  was  dropped  ;  and  if  any, 
more  adventurous  than  the  rest,  essayed  to  get  a 
look  at  the  imprisoned  damsel  by  calling  at  the 
hall,  they  were  invariably  stopped  at  the  entrance 
to  the  grounds  by  the  lodge-keeper,  who  informed 
them  through  the  iron  gates  there  was  nobody 
at  home. 

With  respect  to  Miss  Melford  herself,  the 
young  lady  had  no  claims  whatever  to  the  title 
of  a  heroine,  beyond  the  disagreeable  situation 
in  which  she  was  placed.  She  was  a  good- 
natured,  cheerful  girl  of  eighteen,  with  as  much 
good  sense,  good  nature,  and  good  looks,  as  a 
reasonable  man  looks  for  in  a  wife.  She  had 
not  been  long  domiciled  at  Mistley  Hall,  before 
she  perceived,  with  the  tact  which  all  women 
have  on  such  subjects,  that  both  her  cousins 
were   pretenders  for  her   hand,  and  that  it  was 
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a  thing  settled  by  the  family  that  one  of  them 
must  have  her  ;  which  of  the  two  they  ap- 
parently, at  first,  intended  to  leave  to  her  own 
determination  ;  and  the  lady,  to  whom  both  were 
equally  disagreeable,  availed  herself  of  the  cir- 
cumstance to  play  them  off  upon  each  other. 
This  ruse  was  soon  detected,  and  as  she  obsti- 
nately continued  to  refrain  from  discovering  any 
preference,  they  resolved  to  choose  for  her.  A 
conseil  de  famille  was  accordingly  held,  when  the 
younger,  Matthew,  was  requested  to  withdraw 
his  claim.  To  this  the  subordinate  junior,  who 
stood  in  great  awe  of  his  elder  brother,  made 
no  opposition.  The  latter,  by  dint  of  an  invin- 
cible tenacity  of  purpose  and  superior  strength 
of  mind,  had  acquired  a  despotic  ascendancy  in 
the  family,  which  he  exercised  with  a  total  dis- 
regard to  everybody's  feelings  but  his  own.  A 
more  disagreeable  lover  for  a  young  lady  could 
hardly  have  been  selected.  In  person,  he  was 
awkwardly,  though  strongly,  formed,  while  the 
sarcastic  ill-natured  expression  of  his  features 
corresponded  perfectly  with  his  vindictive  and 
selfish  nature.  Feared  by  all,  he  was  more 
especially  an  object  of  dislike  and  terror  to  poor 
Julia,  whose  aversion  towards  him   was   immea- 
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surablv  increased  on  discovering  the  choice  that 
had  been  made  for  her. 

The  decision  was  no  sooner  made  than  it 
was  unequivocally  announced  to  her  by  the  dif- 
ferent behaviour  of  her  cousins.  The  younger, 
who  had  formerly  sought  every  occasion  of  being- 
alone  with  her,  now  studiously  avoided  her 
society.  On  the  other  hand,  Price  Overley  as- 
sumed at  once  all  the  rights  of  an  accepted 
suitor,  placing  himself,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
always  at  her  side,  taking  upon  himself  the 
direction  of  their  walks  and  rides,  and  occa- 
sionally answering  for  her,  as  for  one  of  whose 
thoughts  he  was  the  depository,  and  for  whose 
actions  and  sentiments  he  was  already  respon- 
sible. Yet,  with  all  this,  he  never  ventured 
upon  an  open  declaration  of  attachment.  He 
saw  perfectly  well  the  dislike  which  the  poor 
girl  entertained  for  him,  and  knew  that  she 
wished  him  to  come  to  the  point  of  a  decla- 
ration, that  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  herself  by  an  unequivocal  refusal. 
But  this  he  was  determined  to  prevent,  and 
Julia  had  not  sufficient  tact  to  compete  with 
so  skilful  a  plotter.  His  object  was  to  associate 
her   so  entirely  with   himself  in   the   opinion  of 
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others,  before  making  her  an  offer,  that  when 
he  did  so,  she  would  be  unable  to  refuse  him 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of  deliberate 
deceit. 

The  situation  of  the  young  lady  was  suf- 
ficiently miserable.  The  secluded  state  in  which 
they  lived  had  prevented  her  from  securing 
any  female  friend  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
whom  she  could  look  for  advice  and  assistance. 
The  Misses  Overley,  of  course,  sided  with  their 
brother,  independently  of  which  there  was  no- 
thing about  them  to  attract  the  confidence  of 
an  artless,  good-natured  girl.  Elated  with  the 
consciousness  of  their  superior  knowledge,  they 
looked  with  contempt  on  the  female  accom- 
plishments in  which  she  excelled,  and  affected 
to  treat  her  as  one  who,  upon  all  subjects,  must 
defer  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  capable 
of  judging  what  was  best  for  her.  The  advan- 
tages of  person  possessed  by  Julia,  and  in 
which  they  were  singularly  deficient,  were  no 
recommendation  to  their  favor; — indeed,  this 
circumstance  sharpened  their  ill-feeling,  and 
added  not  a  little  to  the  number  of  her  mor- 
tifications. Far  from  interfering  on  such  occa- 
sions,    her    ungenerous    suitor    witnessed    them 
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with  a  malignant  satisfaction,  hoping  they 
would  eventually  drive  her  to  him  for  protection. 

It  may  seem  singular  to  those  who  have  not 
had  much  experience  in  family  affairs  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  Julia  should  not  have  ap- 
pealed to  her  brothers  ;  but  the  initiated  in 
these  matters  will  not  regard  that  as  very  mar- 
vellous. To  whatever  cause  it  may  be  owing, 
it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  mutual  confidence 
which  should  subsist,  and  which  seems  so  natural 
between  brothers  and  sisters,  does  not  often  ac- 
company that  relationship.  Whether  this  evil 
results  from  the  injustice  of  our  social  arrange- 
ments, by  which  the  welfare  of  the  daughters  is 
so  often  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  sons,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  inquire  ;  but  no  one  can  have  looked 
narrowly  into  the  state  of  society  without  being 
aware  of  its  existence.  From  Mr.  Overley,  the 
father,  who  was  himself  under  the  influence  of 
his  elder  son,  and  really  regarded  the  match  as 
equally  advantageous  to  both  parties,  she  could 
not  look  for  any  active  interference,  though  his 
presence  was  some  protection  against  the  perse- 
cution of  his  daughters. 

It  often  happens,  that  strength  of  mind  is 
called  forth  by  circumstances  which   seem   most 
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calculated  to  depress  us.  Seeing  the  conspiracy 
that  was  formed  against  her,  and  aware  that 
she  could  receive  no  assistance  from  others,  Julia 
summoned  her  fortitude  to  her  aid,  and  indig- 
nant at  such  unworthy  conduct  from  those  who 
should  have  been  her  protectors,  she  met  it  with 
a  firm  but  passive  resistance,  which  astonished 
and  irritated  those  who  had  found  themselves 
so  much  mistaken  in  her  character.  Her  cousin, 
believing  her  firmness  must  in  the  end  give  way, 
and  piqued  at  the  resistance  he  met  with,  con- 
tinued his  odious  pursuit.  To  afford  himself  the 
greater  chance  of  success,  he  assumed  a  mildness 
of  manner  towards  her,  and  appeared  anxious, 
on  all  occasions,  to  consult  her  inclinations,  while 
he  secretly  encouraged  his  sisters  in  the  mortifi- 
cations which,  partly  by  design  and  partly  from 
disposition,  they  were  continually  heaping  upon 
her. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  Overley 
family  at  the  time  when  Barrington  returned  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Peninsula.  The  sensa- 
tion caused  by  his  arrival  at  Lidbrook  penetrated 
even  within  the  precincts  of  Mistley  Hall.  At 
the  few  houses  at  which  the  Overleys  still  visited, 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  praises  of  the  young 
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soldier.  It  was  natural  that  Julia,  living  im- 
mured in  retirement,  and  surrounded  with  every- 
thing that  was  harsh  and  repulsive,  should  listen 
with  interest  to  the  accounts  of  one  whose 
estimable  qualities  seemed  to  win  the  regards 
of  all  who  approached  him.  Even  his  profession 
prepossessed  her  in  his  favor.  She  admired  the 
generous  spirit  which  had  led  the  soldier  to 
the  romantic  fields  of  Spain,  to  combat  in  behalf 
of  an  injured  and  oppressed  people,  and  she 
thought  how  different  must  be  the  language, 
the  sentiments,  and  the  bearing  of  one  whose 
life  was  passed  in  the  midst  of  gallant  adventure, 
with  spirits  like  his  own,  from  those  of  the  sel- 
fish and  hateful  beings  with  whom  her  days  were 
passed.  So  strongly  was  her  interest  excited  by 
the  accounts  they  heard,  that  with  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  her  nature,  she  unguardedly  expressed  a 
wish  that  they  might  some  day  meet  with  one 
who  was  the  object  of  such  general  esteem. 

The  expression  of  such  a  desire  was  the  surest 
way  of  preventing  its  gratification.  The  family 
instantly  took  the  alarm,  and  redoubled  their 
precautions.  Their  visits  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  now  entirely  suspended.  Even  the  roads 
leading  to  the  houses  which  Captain  Barrington 
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was  supposed  to  frequent,  were  strictly  prohibited. 
Had  Barrington  and  Julia  been  in  the  habit  of 
confining  their  visits  to  their  own  class,  these 
precautions  would  perhaps  have  been  successful. 
But  Julia,  prompted  partly  by  the  kindliness  of 
her  feelings,  and  partly  from  a  wish  to  escape 
the  companionship  of  her  cousins,  was  accustomed 
to  visit  the  cottages  of  her  poorer  neighbours.  It 
did  so  happen,  too,  that  Barrington  had  in  his 
youth  made  friends  in  the  same  class,  and  on 
his  return  they  were  not  forgotten. 

The  praises  which  Julia  had  heard  lavished 
upon  him  in  the  parlours  of  his  equals,  were 
repeated  with  ten-fold  heartiness  in  the  cottages 
of  his  humbler  friends,  with  whom  his  inter- 
course had  been  marked,  not  merely  by  occa- 
sional assistance  in  money  but  by  that  genuine 
kindliness  of  feeling  which  never  fails  to  win 
the  hearts  of  its  objects.  The  poor  have, 
besides,  a  generous  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes 
of  those  whose  station  has  been  far  elevated 
above  their  own.  They  remembered  that  the 
Barringtons  had  once  been  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful. The  country  for  miles  round  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  formerly  been  theirs,  and  tradition 
sj3oke  of  them  as  kind   and  generous  landlords. 
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True,  they  had  been  spendthrifts  and  prodigals  ; 
but  that  is  a  fault  easily  pardoned  in  the  rich 
by  the  poor.  What  they  cannot  so  easily  for- 
give in  those  above  them  is  providence  and 
economy.  But  the  Barringtons  "had  been  no 
man's  enemy  but  their  own ;" — they  were  wil- 
ling to  live  and  let  live,  and  if  they  did  suffer 
their  lands  to  slip  from  them,  the  more  was 
the  pity.  They  had  no  doubt  it  was  all  the 
effect  of  roguery ;  and  they  were  firmly  per- 
suaded, and  often  said,  that  "if  every  one  had 
his  rights,  the  young  captain  would  be  the 
greatest  squire  in  the  country,  and  a  happy 
thing  it  would  be   for  them  all." 

The  lady  and  gentleman  being  thus  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  same  localities,  it  is  not 
very  astonishing  they  should  encounter  each 
other,  which,  though  purely  accidental  on  the 
part  of  the  former,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
say,  gave  her  any  other  uneasiness  than  that 
arising  from  the  embarrassment  of  a  first  in- 
terview with  a  stranger.  But  not  long  did  they 
continue  strangers.  If  Julia  had  been  interested 
by  the  accounts  she  had  heard  of  Barrington, 
he  was  no  less  so  by  the  history  that  had  been 
related  to  him  of  her.     That  one  so   young,  so 
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good,  and  so  beautiful,  should  be  immured  in 
solitude,  and  debarred  access  to  the  society 
she  was  so  calculated  to  enjoy  and  adorn,  by 
such  malignant  beings  as  the  Overleys,  appeared 
an  outrage  which  every  man  of  feeling,  and  he 
in  particular,  was  bound  to  redress.  With 
these  mutual  prepossessions  in  each  other's  favor, 
their  friendship  ripened  rapidly,  and  in  a 
shorter  time  than  the  lady  could  have  believed 
possible,  they  had  felt  and  confessed  a  mutual 
attachment. 

And  well  it  was  that  they  did  so.  Had  they 
suffered  any  fastidiousness  to  repress  the  feel- 
ings which  drew  them  to  each  other,  the  day  of 
explanation  might  not  have  arrived  ;  and  instead 
of  the  few  but  happy  years  of  endearing  love, 
which  they  were  afterwards  permitted  to  enjoy, 
their  lives  might  have  passed  in  solitary  and 
hopeless  disappointment; — so  bitter  is  the  pe- 
nalty we  pay  for  that  distrust  of  nature  which 
artificial  rules  impose  upon  us. 

Price  Overley,  who  possessed  the  means,  through 
his  dependents,  of  learning  whatever  occurred  in 
the  neighbourhood,  was  very  soon  informed  of  the 
meetings  of  his  cousin  with  Captain  Barrington ; 
and  had  he  not  been  fortunately  called  away  for 
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a  few  days  to  another  part  of  the  country,  to 
examine  a  property  upon  which  his  father  was 
about  to  advance  a  considerable  sum  upon  mort- 
gage, the  lovers  would  scarcely  have  enjoyed  a 
second  interview.  His  rage,  on  learning  what 
had  occurred  in  his  absence,  broke  out  without 
bounds.  With  bitter  reproaches  he  accused  his 
family  of  negligence  to  his  interests,  in  suffering 
Julia  to  go  unattended  out  of  the  grounds.  To 
the  young  lady  herself  he  behaved  with  the 
utmost  violence,  reproaching  her  in  the  coarsest 
terms  for  her  readiness  in  receiving  the  advances 
of  an  utter  stranger,  and  that  stranger  a  mere 
adventurer, — a  mercenary  soldier  hired  to  do  the 
business  of  his  cut-throat  trade  at  so  much  a 
day. 

The  spirit  of  poor  Julia,  who  had  endured  this 
insolence  without  reply  while  confined  to  herself, 
broke  forth  at  the  taunts  cast  upon  her  lover  by 
his  maligner,  who  was,  she  said,  as  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  generous  spirit  of  Captain 
Barrington,  as  the  latter  was  of  behaving  towards 
a  defenceless  female  in  the  base  and  unmanly 
manner  in  which,  since  she  had  been  under  his 
father's  roof,  he  had  conducted  himself  towards 
her; — adding,  it  was  superfluous  to  defend  Cap- 
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tain  Barrington's  character  from  such  attacks, 
since  those  who  made  them  in  secret  dared  not 
avow  them  in  public. 

"  How  I"  exclaimed  the  tyrant,  astonished  at 
this  open  resistance  on  the  part  of  his  victim, 
— "  you  dare  to  avow  your  preference  of  him 
openly  to  my  face  \" 

"  Yes/'  returned  the  excited  girl,  her  spirit 
swelling  at  the  remembrance  of  the  persecutions 
she  had  so  long  endured ;  "  yes :  what  under 
other  circumstances  maidenly  feelings  might  have 
urged  me  to  conceal  I  dare  avow,  when  an 
authority  I  disown  is  attempted  to  be  exercised 
over  me.  To  your  father,  sir,  I  may  owe  some 
account  of  my  conduct  while  under  his  roof,  — to 
you,  sir,  none; — and,  in  answer  to  your  threaten- 
ing gestures,  I  warn  you,  sir,  there  are  those 
who  both  can  and  will  protect  me." 

Before  he  could  reply  to  this  defiance  the 
young  lady  had  left  the  room,  and  his  sisters 
entering  at  the  time,  he  was  prevented  from 
following  her,  and  compelled  to  find  vent  for 
his  anger  by  relating  the  scene  which  had  just 
occurred ;  adding  that,  but  for  their  remissness 
during  his  absence,  the  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to  it  would  never  have  happened. 
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From  this  time  Julia  was  confined  so  strictly 
to   the   house    (notwithstanding    her   appeals   to 
her   uncle),    and   her   motions  were   so   narrowly 
watched,  that  she  found  it  impossible  to  inform 
her  lover  of  what  had  taken  place,   and  of  the 
strict    surveillance,    or    rather   imprisonment,    to 
which   she  was   in   consequence   subjected.     The 
notes  dispatched  by  Barrington  to  the  hall  were 
returned  to  him,   unanswered,  by  his  own   mes- 
sengers.     In   vain   he    attempted,    through    his 
allies  among  the  cottagers,  to  open  a  communi- 
cation   with    his    imprisoned     lady    love.       His 
emissaries  were   unable  to  obtain   admission,   or 
gain  over  any  one  about  the  premises.     In  hopes 
of  meeting  her,  or  obtaining  a  sight  of  her,  even 
in  company  with  her  warders,  he  daily  directed 
his   rides  to   the   neighbourhood,    and   sauntered 
for   hours   in    the    roads  which    led   to   the    be- 
leaguered fortress.     More  than  once  he  had  been 
encountered  by  Price  Overley  on  these  occasions. 
Though  never  formally  introduced,  they  did  not 
fail,  with  the  true  instinctive  feeling  of  hatred, 
to  recognize  in  each  other  a  mortal  foe.     Gladly 
would  Price  Overley  have  provoked  a  rencontre, 
had  he  thought  he  was  likely  to  find  his  advan- 
tage  in   it  ;  but,   though   heavily   built,   he   felt 
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he  was  no  match  for  the  active,  and  well-knit 
figure  of  his  rival.  The  latter,  as  if  confident 
of  his  own  strength  and  prowess,  regarded  him, 
as  he  slowly  passed  him,  sternly  in  the  face, 
fixing  himself  in  his  saddle,  and  grasping  the 
handle  of  his  heavy  hunting-whip,  with  the  air 
of  one  fully  prepared  for  combat. 

Meanwhile  time  rolled  on,  and  the  three 
months'  leave  of  absence  granted  to  Barrington 
had  nearly  expired.  The  campaign  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula had  opened  with  unusual  vigour  on  both 
sides.  It  was  impossible  under  such  circum- 
stances for  Barrington  to  apply  for  an  extension 
of  his  original  leave  of  absence.  A  letter  from 
the  Horse-Guards  apprized  him  that  a  fleet  of 
transports,  conveying  reinforcements  to  the  army 
in  Spain,  was  about  to  sail  under  convoy  from 
Portsmouth,  and  that,  on  application  to  the 
agent  of  transports  in  that  port,  he  would  be 
furnished  with  a  passage  in  one  of  the  vessels. 
Another  communication  from  his  agents  informed 
him  that  the  expedition  would  sail,  if  the  wind 
permitted,  on  the  loth  of  the  month.  It  was 
then  the  10th.  To  arrive  in  time  he  should 
leave  home  on  the  13th.  In  anticipation  of 
this    event,    his    pecuniary  affairs    had    already 
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been    arranged,    and    the    preparations    for    his 
voyage  completed. 

But  how  quit  England  without  taking  leave 
of  Julia,  and  arranging  some  means  for  their 
future  correspondence?  What  would  she  think 
of  him?  And  how  could  he  look  for  her  con- 
stancy, if  he  took  no  means  to  assure  her  of 
his  own  ?  Still,  all  attempts  to  see,  or  open  any 
communication  with  her,  appeared  hopeless. 
The  exclusion  at  Mistley  Hall  was  maintained 
as  rigidly  as  ever,  and  every  species  of  access, 
whether  by  letter  or  messenger,  rendered  im- 
possible. Meanwhile,  the  time  was  rapidly  pass- 
ing, and  the  days  he  could  yet  remain  at 
"  The  Orchards"  were  reduced  to  two.  Goaded 
almost  to  madness,  Barrington  determined,  as 
a  last  resource,  to  repair  to  the  hall  in  person, 
and  gain  an  interview  with  Julia,  if  necessary, 
by  force. 

With  this  purpose  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
set  forth  for  the  hall.  A  rapid  gallop,  which 
increased  the  excitation  of  his  spirits,  brought 
him  in  a  short  time  to  the  lodge.  Fortunately 
the  gates  were  open,  and  though  the  lodge - 
keeper,  on  seeing  him,  ran  to  close  them,  he 
dashed  through  before  the  man  could  effect  his 
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purpose,  and  galloped  up  to  the  house.  The 
door  was  open,  and  throwing  the  reins  of  his 
horse  to  the  man  who  had  followed  him,  he 
told  the  fellow  to  hold  him  till  his  return,  with 
an  air  of  authority  which  threw  him  off  his 
guard  and  produced  a  mechanical  obedience. 
Without  summoning  a  servant,  he  stepped  into 
the  hall,  and  seeing  a  slight  figure,  which  he 
recognized  as  Julia's,  flit  across  the  passage  and 
pass  into  a  room,    he  instantly  followed. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Barrington  in  the 
apartment  produced  a  startling  effect  upon  the 
parties  there  assembled,  which,  besides  Julia, 
consisted  only  of  the  two  Misses  Overley.  On 
their  first  surprise  the  ladies  had  risen  from 
their  seats,  and  though  on  seeing  Barrington, 
whose  person  was  not  unknown  to  them,  they 
felt  there  was  no  ground  for  alarm,  they  re- 
mained standing,  with  looks  which  demanded 
an  explanation  of  this  intrusion.  As  for  Julia, 
her  emotion,  on  seeing  her  lover  under  such 
circumstances,  was  so  great,  that  she  sank 
almost  powerless  into   her  chair. 

The  first  to  break  silence  was  Barrington,  who 
addressed  himself  to  the  Miss  Overleys.  "  I  have 
to  apologize,  ladies/'  said  he,  "for  an  intrusion  so 
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unusual,  which  could  admit  of  no  other  justifi- 
cation than  the  very  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  Miss  Melford's  friends  have  been  denied 
to  her.  Within  three  days  I  leave  England  for 
foreign  sendee,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  permit  me  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  an  interview  with  this  young  lady." 

"  As  to  what  you  say,  sir,  resj^ecting  the 
seclusion  of  Miss  Melford,"  replied  the  elder  of 
the  ladies,  "  I  presume  that  her  guardian  is  the 
proper  judge  of  what  society  she  should  see  ;  — 
but  as  you  are  now  here,  sir,  we  cannot  prevent 
your  putting  any  question  you  please  to  the 
vouii£  ladv." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam/'  returned  Barrington, 
— "  the  interview  I  seek  must  be  private.  When 
you  consider  how  probably  it  may  be  the  last, 
you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  refuse  to  acquiesce  in 
my  request/' 

As  he  spoke,  he  moved  towards  the  door,  which 
he  opened  for  the  retreat  of  the  ladies.  The 
dignified  politeness  of  Barrington's  address  was 
accompanied  by  a  quiet  determination  of  tone 
and  manner,  which  indicated  that  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  relinquish  the  purpose  for  which 
he  had  come.      The  conviction  of   this  induced 
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the  ladies  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  though, 
as  they  left  the  room, .  the  elder,  who  had  before 
sj)oken,  intimated  to  him  that  he  would  be 
answerable  to  her  brother  for  this  forced  and 
unauthorized  intrusion.  To  this  intimation, 
Captain  Barrington  quietly  bowed,  and  shut  the 
door  when  the  lady  had  passed. 

The  greetings  of  the  lovers,  thus  left  to  them- 
selves, though  warm  and  unrestrained,  were 
saddened,  especially  on  the  part  of  Julia,  by 
foreboding  fears.  Affected,  even  to  agony,  by 
the  departure  of  the  only  being  who  seemed 
interested  in  her,  —  protracted  as  his  absence 
must  necessarily  be  to  an  indefinite  period,  and 
rendered  yet  more  crushing  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be  exposed, — 
she  could  not,  and  did  not  attempt  to  restrain 
her  emotions.  The  voice  which  had  never 
spoken  to  her  but  in  accents  of  kindness  and  love, 
would,  she  felt,  soon  cease  to  vibrate  in  her 
ears; — the  form  which  hung  over  her,  and  the 
countenance,  fixed  with  such  inexpressible  ten- 
derness upon  her,  might,  perhaps,  ere  long,  be 
extended  lifeless  on  the  field,  disfigured  by 
ghastly  wounds,  and  trampled  beneath  the  hoofs 
of  contending   squadrons;  —  and,   as   imagination 
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presented   this   fearful    spectacle,    her  tears   fell 
fast  and  bitterly. 

Deeply  touched  by  these  marks  of  affection, 
Barrington  endeavoured  to  assuage  her  grief  by 
urging  all  the  consolatory  reflections  which  pre- 
sented themselves.  He  spoke,  though  against 
conviction,  of  the  improbability  of  the  war, 
which  had  raged  so  long,  being  much  further 
protracted; — and  he  pictured  the  satisfaction 
with  which,  in  happier  days,  they  would  look 
back  upon  their  present  troubles.  Should  even 
all  hopes  of  peace  be  frustrated,  and  the  war 
continue,  he  would  still  return  to  claim  the  per- 
formance of  her  promise  of  being  his,  as  soon 
as  she  attained  the  age  when  she  would  be  freed 
from  the  control  of  her  guardian,  to  which  period 
little  more  than  two  years  were  then  wanting. 
He  then  proceeded  to  inform  her  that  his  cousin 
Collino-wood,  who  resided  with  his  mother  on 
his  estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  who  had 
unfortunately  been  detained  by  the  illness  of 
the  latter  at  Harrowgate  during  his  (Barring- 
ton's)  visit  to  England,  would,  on  his  return, 
feel  it  a  privilege  to  render  her  every  assistance 
in  his  power.  He  represented  these  relations 
as  exceedingly  estimable   people,  between  whom 
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and  himself  the  closest  intimacy  had  always 
subsisted,  and  that  in  Collingwood  he  had  ever 
found  an  unswerving  and  most  valuable  friend. 
He  had,  he  said,  already  explained  to  them 
both,  by  letter,  the  terms  on  which  he  stood 
with  her,  and  in  their  answer,  they  had  requested 
him  to  beg  Miss  Melford  to  regard  them  as 
friends  deeply  interested  in  her  welfare,  and  to 
consider  Radways  (the  name  of  their  residence), 
as  an  asylum  at  all  times  open  to  her.  The 
countenance  of  persons  so  well  known  and  es- 
teemed in  the  neighbourhood,  would  not,  he 
hoped,  be  without  its  effect  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Overleys  towards  her ;  but  he  urged  her, 
in  case  it  should  prove  otherwise,  to  avail  herself 
at  once  of  the  protection  which  his  relations 
offered.  And  finally,  he  entreated  her,  in  the 
event  of  his  not  returning  to  England  before 
she  had  acquired  the  right  of  acting  independ- 
ently of  her  guardian,  immediately  upon  the 
arrival  of  that  period  to  transfer  her  residence 
to  Radways,  and  invest  its  owner  with  every 
needful  authority  to  act  in  the  management  of 
hej  affairs. 

Indignant  at  the  conduct  she  had  experienced 
from  her  relations,    and   fully  disposed  to  place 
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her  confidence  in  the  esteemed  and  well-tried 
friends  of  her  lover,  Julia  readily  promised  to 
do  as  he  requested.  She  felt  that  the  support 
of  such  respectable  friends,  with  whose  character 
and  influence  in  the  neighbourhood  she  was 
already  acquainted  by  report,  would,  in  itself, 
be  a  great  advantage  in  her  present  unprotected 
state.  She  was,  moreover,  greatly  relieved  by 
the  means  which  the  connection  would  afford 
her  of  maintaining  a  correspondence  with  Bar- 
rington,  the  only  consolation  she  could  look 
to  in  his  absence. 

This  arrangement  had  scarcely  been  concluded, 
when  the  sound  of  a  carnage  drawing  up  at  the 
door,  and  the  rush  of  footsteps  in  the  hall,  an- 
nounced an  arrival.  Immediately  after,  the  voice 
of  Price  Overley,  repeating,  "  Captain  Barrington  ! 
Captain  Barrington  \"  in  a  tone  of  angry  surprise, 
was  heard  without.  Barrington  had  barely  time 
to  re-assure  Julia,  whose  spirits  sank  at  the  sound 
of  this  odious  voice,  when  the  speaker,  followed 
by  his  father,  entered  the  room. 

Enraged  at  what  he  conceived  the  presumption 
of  his  rival,  and  supported  by  the  consciousness 
that  in  his  own  house,  at  least,  the  superior  force 
was  on  his  side,  he  authoritatively  demanded  of 
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Barrington  what  had  brought  him,  unasked  and 
unwished  for,  to  Mistley  Hall.  To  this  demand, 
the  soldier  replied,  that  his  object  in  coming 
there  was  to  see  Miss  Melford,  and  that  he 
presumed  that  young  lady  was  not  under  such 
restrictions  as  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving the  visits  of  her  friends. 

"  And  pray,  sir/'  cried  the  other,  somewhat 
baffled  by  the  easy  confidence  of  his  rival,  "  how 
long  may  you  have  been  among  that  number  V 

"  That  is  a  question,  sir,  quite  immaterial  to 
the  point,  and  one  which  I  shall  certainly  not 
answer  when  put  to  me  in  the  tone  you  are 
pleased  to  assume/' 

*  I  pleased  to  assume  \"  returned  his  enraged 
rival.  "  You  appear,  sir,  to  treat  matters  very 
coolly,  for  one  who  takes  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  gentlemen  to  force  his  way  into  their 
houses." 

M  Come,  sir,  this  is  trifling,"  returned  Bar- 
rington. tc  I  repeat,  I  called  here  to  see  Miss 
Melford ;  and  finding  the  door  open,  I  walked 
in  ;  — there  is  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  that, 
and  if  there  were,  sir,  my  apologies  would  be  due 
to  your  father,  who   I  see  is  present,  and  not  to 

you." 
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The    habits    of  the   elder    Overley   were    any 
thing  but  warlike.     His  contests  on  'Change  had 
been   those   of  address,    and   he   had   been  ever 
of  opinion   that   hard  words    and   blows  are  the 
inefficient  weapons  of  those  who  can  employ  no 
other.     The  captain  was   already  in   the   house; 
the  only    object   was    how   to   get    rid    of  him, 
and   prevent   his   gaining   admission  again.      He 
had   heard,   too,   that  he  was   about  joining  the 
army  in   Spain,    where   he  thought   it   probable, 
and  most  devoutly  hoped,  he  would  be  knocked 
on  the   head.      It  would,    he  thought,    be   egre- 
gious follv    to    seek   an   encounter    with  a  man 
so  situated,    and    the    more  as    Barrington    dis- 
played an  ease  and  self-possession  which  showed 
a   perfect   confidence  in   his    own   strength,    and 
an  utter  disregard  of  any  danger  that  menaced 
him   from  them.      Taking  advantage,    therefore, 
of  the  appeal   thus   made   to  him,    Mr.  Overley 
hastened  to  say  that  he  had  no    doubt  Captain 
Barrington  intended  no  intrusion  by  his  visit, — 
that    for   his    own    part   he   felt   particularly  ho- 
nored by  it, — though,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, he  could  not  beg  him  to  repeat  it; — he 
had  heard  the  captain  was  on  the  eve  of  departure 
for  Spain,  and  trusted,  indeed  he  had  no  doubt. 
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he    would    add   fresh    laurels  to    those    he   had 
already  acquired   there. 

Barrington,    who   saw  at   once   the   motives  of 
this   address,    expressed    his    thanks    for    these 
good  wishes,    and  taking  advantage  of  this  com- 
pliant    humour,    requested    to     be    allowed    the 
favor  of  taking   a  short    walk   in    the   grounds, 
before  leaving,  with  Miss  Melford,  if  the  young 
lady  would   so  far  honor  him.      Enraged  at  the 
pusillanimity  of  his  father  and  the  assurance  of 
his   rival,    Price    Overley    was  about   to   put   his 
veto   on    this   request,    when    the    former,    after 
whispering  to  his  son  his  reasons  for  his  acqui- 
escence,   replied   that  the   young  lady  must  de- 
cide on  that  subject  for  herself.     Thus  appealed 
to,  Julia,  not  a  little  relieved  at  finding  matters 
taking    so    peaceable   a    turn,     hesitated  not   to 
intimate  her   compliance,    and   Barrington,    after 
bowing    formally   to    Mr.    Overley  and  his    dis- 
comfited rival,    offered  his  arm  and  led  her  into 
the   garden. 

There,  having  again  arranged  their  method 
of  correspondence,  and  settled  that  Julia  should, 
in  the  event  of  her  present  residence  being 
rendered  insupportably  disagreeable  to  her,  ac- 
cept of  the  asylum  offered   by  Mr.  Collingwood 
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and  his  mother,  the  lovers  renewed  those  vows 
of  unalterable  affection  which  were  to  be  their 
chief  support  during  their  separation.  At  length, 
Barrington  tore  himself  away,  and  in  the  furious 
gallop  with  which  he  regained  his  home  he 
sought  to  dissipate  the  foreboding  fears  which 
weighed   heavily  upon   his  spirits. 

Re-entering  the  house  without  apparently 
noticing  her  guardian  and  his  son,  who  observed 
her  from  the  window,  Julia  sought  the  quiet 
of  her  own  room.  The  sun  had  disappeared 
below  the  horizon,  and  the  solemn  calm  of 
twilight,  so  dear  to  the  contemplative  and  the 
unhappy,  was  settling  over  the  scene.  How 
strange  is  the  influence  of  that  mystic  hour ! 
Even  well-known  and  familiar  objects  acquire 
something  awful  in  their  aspect,  and  seem  to 
speak  to  our  inmost  spirits  of  the  future  and 
the  past.  The  form  of  a  spreading  cedar  which 
stood  near  her  window  attracted  her  attention, 
and  recalled  the  southern  climes  to  which  her 
lover  was  going.  As  she  gazed  upon  its  fringed 
branches,  stirred  by  a  slight  and  nearly  im- 
perceptible movement,  she  could  almost  imagine 
that  they  nodded  mysteriously  upon  her.  What 
evils  did  they  portend?      Did  they  announce  to 
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her  that  she  had  seen  for  the  last  time  the  only 
being  who  was  dear  to  her  upon  earth,  and  that 
the  western  breeze  would  soon  sweep  over  his 
bloody  and  untimely  grave  in  a  foreign  land? 
Starting  at  the  thought,  she  rose  and  looked 
intensely  into  the  gloom  which  was  fast  thick- 
ening without.  In  the  boundless  ether  gleamed 
the  pure  rays  of  the  evening  star.  Its  holy 
light  spoke  of  the  blissful  purity  of  other  worlds, 
and  invited  to  trust  and  confidence  in  the  great 
Author  and   Sustainer  of  all. 

Its  influence  fell  not  unheeded  on  the  heart 
of  the  sorrowing  girl.  Sinking  upon  her  knees, 
she  implored  for  her  lover  the  protection  of 
Him,  without  whose  knowledge  not  even  a  spar- 
row falleth  to  the  ground;  for  herself  strength 
and  support  in  the  hour  of  trial;  and  she  found 
them. 

Two  days  after  this  meeting,  Barrington  left 
Lidbrook  to  join  his  regiment  in  Spain,  and  re- 
mained with  the  army  until  its  victorious  advance 
into  the  South  of  France,  after  sweeping  the 
French  armies  from  the  Peninsula,  was  arrested 
by  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  and  the  peace  of 
Paris,  in  1814. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  this  period,  Julia 
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continued  an  inmate  in  the  family  of  her 
guardian.  Her  situation,  however,  was  consider- 
ably ameliorated  by  the  frequent  visits  of  the 
Collingwoods,  who  called  at  Mistley  Hall  im- 
mediately on  their  return  home,  and  renewed 
the  offers  of  service  which  they  had  before  made 
to  her  through  the  medium  of  Barrington.  Not- 
withstanding their  relationship  with  the  latter, 
the  Overleys  could  not  positively  close  their  gates 
upon  persons  so  respected  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  could  only  receive  them  with  a  distant 
coldness  which  they  trusted  would  diminish  the 
frequency  of  their  visits,  and  finally  put  an  end 
to  them  altogether  ;  but  Collingwood,  resolute 
in  serving  his  cousin  and  his  lady-love,  for  whom 
he  had  conceived  a  sincere  regard,  affected  not 
to  perceive  this  reserve,  and  comported  himself  as 
if  he  had  met  with  the  most  friendly  reception. 
Through  his  assistance,  the  lovers  maintained  a 
constant  correspondence,  and  supported  by  the 
hopeful  spirit  which  breathed  through  Barring- 
ton's  letters,  Julia  was  enabled  to  endure  the 
irksomeness  of  her  residence  at  Mistley  Hall  till 
she  had  completed  her  twenty-first  year,  when 
she  became  by  the  will  of  her  father  mistress 
of  herself  and  fortune. 
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On  the  arrival  of  this  period,  she  openly  ap- 
prized the  Overleys  of  her  intention  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Collingwood  to  reside  for 
some  time  at  Radways.  The  family  were  furi- 
ous at  this  announcement.  They  endeavoured, 
by  every  intimidation  in  their  power,  to  induce 
her  to  relinquish  her  intention;  and  finding  this 
unavailing,  they  reproached  her  for  her  ingrati- 
tude, in  deserting  the  roof  of  her  relations  and 
natural  protectors,  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  strangers.  But  relying  on  the  support  of  her 
new  ally,  Julia  proved  equally  indifferent  to 
their  menaces  and  reproaches.  On  the  day  suc- 
ceeding this  announcement,  Mrs.  Collingwood 
made  her  appearance  at  Mistley  Hall,  and  carried 
off  the  young  lady  in  her  carriage  to  Radways, 
to  the  infinite  mortification  of  the  Overleys. 

In  this  new  abode  the  days  passed  cheerfully 
and  swiftly,  unsullied  by  any  cloud,  save  constant 
anxiety  for  the  safety  of  him  who  was  exposed 
to  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  war.  Mean- 
while, the  successful  progress  of  the  army  and 
the  encouraging  letters  of  Barrington  filled  her 
with  hoj^e  that  this  fearful  state  of  suspense 
would  soon  be  ended.  But,  though  this  desirable 
consummation  was,  as  the  event  proved,  at  hand, 
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her  fears  and  anxieties  were  destined  to  be  for 
a  time  redoubled.  Alarmed  at  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Vittoria,  Napoleon  dispatched  Soult  from 
Germany  to  take  upon  himself  the  command  of 
the  French  armies  in  Spain,  and  stop  the  ad- 
vance of  Wellington  into  France.  The  arrival 
of  this  formidable  warrior  was  followed  by  a 
succession  of  desperate  combats  fought  amidst 
the  mountain-passes  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  though 
the  French  were  eventually  driven  back  upon 
their  own  territory,  in  spite  of  the  skill  and 
energy  of  their  commander,  and  the  unflinching 
valour  of  his  soldiers,  the  English  army  paid  for 
their  successes  a  bloody  price. 

The  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded  appended 
to  the  dispatches  detailing  these  operations,  were 
eagerly  scanned  by  Julia  with  that  feeling  of 
dread  known  only  by  those  who,  under  similar 
circumstances,  have  ventured  to  look  into  those 
fatal  rolls,  rather  than  endure  the  tortures  of 
suspense.  Twice  among  the  number  of  the 
wounded  did  she  find  the  name  she  wished  not 
then  to  see,  and  with  womanly  inconsistency  did 
she  upbraid  her  lover  for  the  courage  which  raised 
him  yet  higher  in  her  admiration.  But  the  last 
scene   in   the    bloody  drama    had    been   enacted 
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at  Toulouse.  The  capture  of  that  city  by  the 
British  army  was  followed  by  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris  once  more 
gave  peace  to  the  world. 

Within  a  month  from  that  event,  Barrington, 
now  promoted  to  a  majority,  had  joined  the 
happy  circle  at  Radways.  Little  more  than  two 
years  had  elapsed  since  his  last  departure,  but 
Julia  was  shocked  to  see  the  change  which 
privation  and  fatigue  had  made  in  his  appearance. 
His  person,  spare  and  muscular,  was  considerably 
reduced  in  bulk,  while  his  face,  bronzed  by  con- 
stant exposure  to  the  weather,  seemed  to  have 
confronted  the  storms  of  half-a-score  years,  in- 
stead of  one-fifth  of  that  number. 

But  we  must  bring  this  sketch  of  Major  Bar- 
rington's  previous  career  to  a  close.  His  union 
with  Miss  Melford  took  place  a  few  weeks  after 
his  return,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  her 
relations  at  Mistley  Hall. 

The  elder  Overley,  seeing  how  matters  were 
situated,  and  more  accustomed  than  the  rest  of 
the  family  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  turn 
of  events,  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  remain  at 
open  war  with  connections  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood ;  and  as  both   Julia  and  Barring- 
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ton  paid  him  the  compliment,  as  the  uncle  of 
the  former,  to  request  him  to  become  a  trustee 
to  their  marriage  settlement,  he  at  once  accepted 
the  office,  in  which  he  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Frankberry,  who  has  already  had  the  honor  of 
appearing  before  the  reader. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  marriage 
settlement,  the  lady's  fortune,  amounting  origi- 
nally to  £1 0,000,  but  increased  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  interest  during  her  minority  to 
i?l  1,000,  was  invested  in  the  public  securities 
in  the  names  of  trustees.  By  the  trusts  of  the 
settlement,  they  (the  trustees)  were  to  pay  the 
interest  or  dividends  to  Major  Barrington  (with 
the  exception  of  d£?100  per  annum,  which  was 
settled  as  pin  money  upon  the  lady)  during  the 
joint  lives  of  himself  and  his  wife,  and  upon 
the  death  of  either,  to  pay  the  same  to  the 
survivor  during  his  or  her  life,  and  after  the 
decease  of  the  survivor,  to  hold  the  principal 
upon  trust  for  the  children  of  the  marriage  in 
such  shares  and  proportions  as  the  major  and 
his  wife  should  jointly  by  deed  appoint.  In 
case  of  an  only  child,  the  whole  was  to  go  to 
such  child ;  and  in  the  event  of  there  being 
no   child,    the  whole    of    the    principal   was    to 
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become  the  absolute  property  of  the  survivor, 
upon  the  death  of  either  the  husband  or  wife. 
Though  far  from  rich,  the  new-married  cou- 
ple were  very  comfortably  off  for  quiet,  moderate 
people  who  preferred  each  other's  society  to 
that  of  all  the  world  beside.  Military  and 
naval  men,  at  least  those  among  them  who 
have  seen  service,  it  is  observed,  make  very 
domestic  husbands,  and  are  more  contented  with, 
and  extract  more  enjoyment  from,  a  moderate 
income,  than  most  other  men.  The  fact  is, 
nothing  teaches  a  man  so  much  the  value  of 
a  comfortable  home  as  having  been  many  years 
without  one.  Civilians  are  so  much  accustomed 
to  such  things  as  warm,  weather-proof  houses, 
carpets,  curtains,  fires,  and  all  the  other  com- 
forts of  civilized  life,  that  they  regard  them  as 
matters  of  course.  But  he  who  has  been  familiar 
with  the  shifts  of  the  bivouac,  and  learned  to 
rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  shed,  or  the  lee- 
side  of  a  wall,  knowing  he  will  be  roused  even 
from  such  a  shelter  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
by  the  shrill  call  of  the  bugle,  or  it  may  be 
the  chattering  of  musquetry,  looks  upon  such 
things  with  very  different  eyes.  He  knows  they 
are  very  far  from  being  matters  of  course,    and 
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that  most  of  his  fellow  mortals  must  manage, 
and  do  manage,  to  do  without  them.  When 
therefore  he  finds  himself  in  possession  of  "land 
and  beeves,"  he  looks  around  him  with  a  far 
keener  relish  of  proprietorship,  and  a  much 
juster  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  his 
lot,    than  the  civilian  who  is  similarly  placed. 

For  more  than  ten  years  this  affectionate  and 
contented  pair  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
greater  happiness  than  is  usually  found  in  this 
world.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  a  latent 
weakness  developed  itself  in  Mrs.  Barrington's 
constitution,  and  she  fell  into  an  evident  de- 
cline. It  is  useless  to  pain  the  reader  with  an 
account  of  her  illness,  or  depict  the  agony  of 
her  devoted  husband  who,  with  unremitting 
assiduity,  watched  her  through  her  long  illness, 
foreseeing  but  too  clearly  the  sad  result.  She 
died  in  his  arms ;  and  if  anything  could  have 
consoled  him  for  his  loss,  it  would  have  been 
the  solemn  earnestness  with  which,  just  before 
her  departure,  she  assured  him  that  his  un- 
deviating  affection  had  constituted  the  happi- 
ness of  her  existence,  and  that  parting  with 
him  and  her  child,  and  the  conviction  of  what 
he  would  suffer,  alone  made  death  painful  to  her. 
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The  only  issue  of  the  marriage  was  a  son, 
who,  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  became  the 
chief  object  of  interest  to  his  surviving  parent. 
At  the  opening  of  this  history,  Edward  Barring- 
ton  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year,  and 
shortly  after  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  to  enter 
upon  his  first  term  of  residence  in  that  uni- 
versity. 

The  person  next  in  importance  in  the  major's 
establishment  was  the  old  servant,  Fortune,  who 
has  already  been  introduced  to  the  reader.  This 
faithful  fellow  had  followed  Barrington's  fortunes 
for  many  years,  and  both  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  the  rough  service  of  the  Peninsula,  had 
found  numerous  opportunities  of  showing  that  af- 
fectionate fidelity,  which  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Irish  always  entertain  for  those  of  their  superiors 
who  treat  them  with  confidence  and  kindness. 
At  the  time  Barrington  was  about  to  retire  on 
half-pay,  Fortune  had  completed  the  term  of 
service  in  the  ranks,  which  entitled  him  to  a 
pension  of  a  shilling  a-day.  Upon  this  munifi- 
cent provision  he  might  have  passed  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  honor  and  comparative  affluence 
among  the  cotters  of  the  little  village  of  Stralee, 
in   the   south   of  Tipperary,  where  he   first   saw 
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the  light,  and  where  coined  money  was  a  scarcer 
thing  than  half -naked  children  and  praties. 
When  Barrington,  while  announcing  to  him 
their  .approaching  parting,  expressed  the  satis- 
faction it  gave  him  to  think  that  his  faithful 
companion  would  be  so  well  provided  for,  the 
poor  fellow  gazed  upon  him  with  an  air  of  such 
unspeakable  grief  and  astonishment,  that  his 
master  could  scarcely  finish  the  communica- 
tion. "Me  to  lave  your  honor!"  exclaimed  he. 
"It's  little  good  the  pension  or  anything  else 
will  do  me  in  that  case, — I'll  never  live  to  enjoy 
it.  But  why  should  I  lave  your  honor  ?  Regi- 
ment or  no  regiment,  you'll  be  wanting  some 
one  to  look  after  ye, — and  who  is  to  know  all 
your  honor's  odd  ways  like  ould  Terence  Fortune  ? 
You'd  better  be  without  a  servant  than  wid  one, 
unless  he  knows  all  about  ye,  for  he'd  only  be 
worretting  and  tazing,  instead  of  helping  ye ; 
and  haven't  I  watched  and  waited  on  you  till 
I  know  what  you  like  better  than  your  honor  s 
ownself,  or  the  mother,  that  bore  ye?  And  if 
it's  the  expense  your  honor's  thinking  of,  sure 
that  will  be  nothing  at  all,  at  all !  Hav'n't  I 
my  pension,  which  your  honor  says  is  so  hand- 
some ?     So  there'll  be  no  wages,   any  way ;  and 
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as  to  the  living,  its  little  I  care  for  that.  Many's 
the  time  we  have  been  on  half-rations  together, 
and,  faith !  I  am  not  sure  I  wasn't  always  the 
better  for  it." 

There  was  no  resisting  this  appeal.  But  Bar- 
rington,  unwilling  that  his  trusty  follower  should 
engage  himself  without  due  consideration,  in- 
sisted that  he  should  first  of  all  pay  a  visit  to 
his  relations  in  Tipperary,  and  if,  after  that,  he 
still  persisted  in  his  wish  to  remain  with  him, 
he  should  rejoin  him  in  Herefordshire.  Fortune 
thankfully  availed  himself  of  these  conditions, 
and  set  off  for  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Before  a  month  had  elapsed  he  presented 
himself  again  at  "  The  Orchards/'  Like  most 
wanderers,  he  had  found,  on  his  return  home, 
nothing  awaiting  him  but  sadness  and  melan- 
choly. Of  relatives  and  friends,  who  really 
knew  him,  none  were  remaining.  The  elder 
ones  had  been  removed  by  the  great  remover ; 
— the  younger  were  scattered  in  other  parts, 
or  had  married  and  acquired  fresh  interests  and 
associations  ;  —  few  remembered  him,  and  in  a 
place  where  he  himself  knew  every  stone,  he 
was  obliged  to  tell  a  long  tale  to  say  who  he 
was.      Gladly,   therefore,    he  hastened    back   to 
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England  to  rejoin  tlie  major  at  "  The  Orchards/' 
where  he  had  since  added  to  his  former  office 
of  valet,  that  of  butler  and  steward,  and  lived 
happily  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  consideration 
paid  io  him  by  his  fellow-servants,  and  the 
confidence  of  his  master. 

Though  the  ill-feeling  entertained  by  the 
younger  part  of  the  Overley  family  towards  the 
Barringtons  had  never  abated,  especially  on  the 
part  of  Price  Overley,  the  old  gentleman  had 
always  maintained  with  them  an  occasional 
intercourse,  which  it  was  evident  he  would 
willingly  have  placed  on  a  more  friendly  footing 
but  for  the  opposition  of  his  elder  son  and 
daughter,  who  continued  to  reside  with  him 
after  the  marriage  of  the  others.  At  his  death, 
he  had  left  a  small  legacy  to  Barrington  to  pur- 
chase a  ring,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
attend  his  funeral.  It  was  in  compliance  with 
this  request,  and  from  a  wish  to  pay  a  proper 
respect  to  so  near  a  relative  of  his  lamented 
wife,  that  Barrington  had  accepted  for  himself 
and  his  cousin,  Mark  Collingwood,  the  invitation 
to  attend  the  funeral  which,  in  compliance  with 
the  directions  of  the  deceased,  had  been  sent 
to  "The  Orchards." 
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At  no  time  are  we  so  little  tempted  to  indulge 
in  malignant  feelings  towards  our  fellow-mortals, 
as  when  summoned  to  pay  the  last  sad  duties 
at  the  grave.  Who,  with  these  memorials  of 
our  frail  and  common  nature  before  him,  could 
think  of  warring  with  his  perishing  fellow-being,  so 
soon  to  follow  with  himself  to  this  last  sad  home  ? 
Yet  this  was  the  season  chosen  by  Price  Overley 
to  express  to  his  former  rival  the  continuance 
of  his  bitter  and  unextinguishable  hatred.  On 
the  return  of  the  procession  to  the  late  home  of 
the  deceased,  into  which  those  who  had  attended 
him  to  his  grave  were  slowly  entering,  this 
vindictive  enemy  sent  a  servant  to  Barrington 
and  his  cousin  to  inform  them,  that  their  pre- 
sence at  Mistley  Hall  was  neither  expected  nor 
desired.  At  the  commencement  of  our  story,  the 
two  cousins  had  just  returned  from  the  funeral, 
and  it  was  this  malignant  and  deliberate  insult 
which  had  fired  the  indignation  expressed  by 
Collingwood  in  the  dialogue  contained  in  our 
opening  chapter. 


CHAPTER    III. 

A  few  days  after  the  conversation  narrated 
in  our  first  chapter,  Mr.  Frankberry  made  his 
appearance  again  at  "  The  Orchards/'  just  as 
the  proprietor  was  mounting  his  horse  with  the 
intention  of  riding   over  to  Radways.  "  Ah  ! 

Major/'  cried  the  hilarious  lawyer,  "just  stopped 
you  in  time, — always  my  luck, — most  people 
talk  of  their  bad  luck, — mine  is  always  good, — 
so  Mrs.  Macfarlane  said  last  night  after  losing- 
four  rubbers,  the  last  a  double,  by  the  bye, 
to  Mrs.  Sidebottom  and  myself;  —  capital  player 
Mrs  Sidebottom,  and  always  holds  such  cards  : 
—  you  were  very  much  missed, — and,  by  the 
bye,  you  had  a  miss  too  yourself, — a  capon 
with  truffles  and  stewed  oysters, — and  such 
oysters  \" 

"  Well,    you    were     better   employed   than  I/' 
returned  the   major ;    "  for   I  was  kept  at  home 
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with  a  nervous  head-ache,  and  no  better  com- 
pany than  my  own  recollections,  which  are  not 
always  the  most  enlivening/' 

"  Ah  !  there  it  is"  said  Frankberry ;  "  you 
keep  too  much  by  yourself,  —  every  body  remarks 
it ;  —  some  cry  pride,  —  and  I  must  say,  that 
military  air   of  yours,  joined   to   a   certain   sort 

of  reserve  " 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  my  good  sir,"  said  Barring- 
ton,  looking  a  little  conscious  of  the  truth  of 
the  imputation,  "you  know  I  am  always  half 
an  invalid  ;  — besides,  I  want  your  good  fortune, 
you  know/' 

"Not  at  all, — your  own  is  good  enough;  — 
rather  bad  at  cards,  perhaps,  but  all  the  better 
for  that  in  other  things.  Why,  it  is  only  your 
good  fortune  that  has  brought  me  here  to-day." 
"  So  I  always  esteem  it,  whenever  you  think 
proper  to  come  up  to  '  The  Orchards/  ' 

"  Eh  !  what  !  come,  that  is  very  good,  now, 
for  a  man  that  is  baulked  of  his  ride,  and  wishes 
me  at  the  devil.  But,  in  sober  truth,  it  is  your 
good  fortune  that  has  brought  me  here  ;  and  if 
you  will  send  your  nag  back  to  his  stable,  I 
will  undertake  to  convince  you  of  it/' 

"  Why,  I  was  just  going  to  ride  over  to  Had- 
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ways.  Collingwood  left  last  week  for  the  conti- 
nent, and  I  promised  to  see  after  some  things 
for  him.  Won't  the  evening  do  as  well?  Say 
you  will  dine  here  at  five  o'clock :  I  shall  be 
back  before  then/' 

"  No  time  like  the  present,  Major,  when  busi- 
ness is  in  hand.  Besides,  I  want  to  have  your 
instructions — directions,  I  should  say,  —  the  in- 
struction in  this  matter  must,  I  believe,  come 
from  me, — to  enable  me  to  write  by  to-night's 
post  to  London." 

M  What !  is  the  matter  then  of  so  much  im- 
portance ?  What  on  earth  can  it  be  ?  I  have 
no  affairs  that  I  am  aware  of  requiring  the  in- 
tervention of  any  of  your  fraternity."" 

"Ah!  so  men  speak  in  their  blindness; — but 
with  all  your  prudent  resolutions  to  eschew  law 
and  lawyers,  you  will  find  we  are  fixed  as  firmly 
on  your  shoulders  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain,— ay,  and  as  difficult  to  be  shaken  off  too. 
But  don't  be  alarmed.  I  told  you  it  was  your 
good  fortune  brought  me  here  to-day.  An  hour 
will  serve  to  explain  the  matter,  and  you  will 
still  have  time  to  ride  over  to  Radways ; — and 
if  Fortune  could  be  brought  to  give  half  an 
hour's   grace,    I  think    I   could    manage    to    be 

Vol.  ii.  n 
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back   with  you   to   dinner,  after  sending  off  my 
despatches/' 

"  Well,  then/'  said  the  major,  dismounting, 
and  throwing  the  reins  of  his  horse  to  Fortune, 
"  the  sooner  we  enter  on  the  business  the  better. 
You  had  better  let  Fortune  take  your  pony 
too." 

"To  be  sure, — he  likes  company  as  well  as 
his  master/'  observed  the  lawyer.  "  Proper 
good  roadster  that  of  yours,  Major; — a  little  of 
the  charger,  eh  ! — reminds  me  of  the  iron  grey 
I  rode  in  the  yeomanry.  Ah  !  if  you  had  but 
seen  our  troop  ! — but  you  were  in  the  Peninsula, 
then; — such  horses! — and  such  men!" 

"  Humph  \"  returned  the  major,  "very  superior, 
no  doubt,  to  Soult's  cuirassiers  and  Montbrun's 
lancers  ;  — you  must  have  been  a  formidable  set." 

"Ah!  I  see, — touch  of  professional  jealousy, 
eh  ! — you  regulars  can  no  more  brook  a  volunteer 
or  a  yeoman,  than  we  lawyers  can  to  see  a  man 
plead  his  own  cause.  Well,  well,  I  don't  quarrel 
with  that, — always  love  to  see  a  proper  esprit  de 
corps ;  — but,  beg  pardon,  if  you  lead,  I  will 
follow." 

Major  Barrington  accordingly  led  the  way  into 
his  library,    and    pointing  to    a   chair,    begged 
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the  lawyer  would  be  seated,  and  explain  the 
business  which  had  brought  him  up  from 
Lidbrook. 

"  Ah  !  I  believe  I  am  rather  more  at  home 
here  than  among  dragoons  and  lancers/'  said 
Frankberry,  producing  a  bundle  of  papers  se- 
cured by  a  red  tape,  which  he  proceeded  very 
leisurely  to  untie,  accompanying  the  operation 
with  his  discursive  remarks,  utterly  regardless 
of  Barrington's  visible  impatience  ;  —  "  ay,  aye, 
every  profession  has  its  strong  points; — here 
is  a  fine,  bold,  black  character  for  you,  running 
through  folios  of  tautology  and  prolixity,  and 
as  formidable,  I  dare  say,  to  you  men  of  the 
sword,  as  a  double  line  of  Frenchmen  bristling 
with   bayonets   and   sabres/' 

"  Why,  it  is  frightful  enough,  I  must  own ; 
but  you  don't  expect  me  to  go  through  it  V 
replied   the  soldier  with   some   degree   of  alarm. 

"Thought  you  would  be  alarmed, — yet  it  is 
but  a  will  after  all.  Ah  !  what  would  you  say 
to  a  regular-drawn  deed  of  strict  settlement, 
with  its  uses  to  bar  dower,  limitations,  remain- 
ders, and  reversions,  triple  set  of  trustees, 
declarations  of  trust,  powers  of  appointment, 
leasing    and    jointuring,    with    the    agreements, 
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conditions,   provisoes,    powers,    indemnities,    and 
covenants  ?" 

"  Say !  what  could  I  say  to  such  unintelligible 
jargon?  I  should  trust  to  my  legal  advisers, 
and   sign   what   I   was   told/' 

"  To  be  sure  you  would/'  returned  Frank- 
berry,  with  an  air  of  triumph, —  "you  must, 
there  is  no  help  for  it: — did  not  I  say  we 
were  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  and  that 
you  could   not   throw  us   off?" 

"  It  is  a  great  deal  too  true,  my  good  sir/' 
responded  Barrington ;  "  but  why  ride  so  hard 
just  now?  Ten  minutes  ago  you  would  insist 
on  my  dismounting ;  and  now  I  am  here  you 
won't   touch   the   point ! " 

"All  in  good  time,  my  dear  sir,  —  I  was 
only  arranging  my  papers; — never  like  to  com- 
mence before  I  have  every  thing  ready :  — I 
believe  you  always  inspect  your  arms  before 
joining  the  line; — have  not  forgot  all  my 
field  practice  yet,  you  see; — but  don't  be  im- 
patient; I  am  just  going  to  begin, — and  now 
I  am  all  right,  pray  tell  me  if  you  happen  to  re- 
collect ever  having  heard  of  a  Mrs.  Middleton?" 
"  Mrs.  Middleton  !  No,  never,  that  I  am 
aware  of." 
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"  Try  again/'  said  the  lawyer.  "  Did  you 
never  hear  Mrs.  Barrington  speak  of  such  a 
person  ?" 

"  True,  you  are  right.  I  have  a  recollection 
of  her  having  spoken  of  a  Mrs.  Middleton  more 
than  once ;  but  she  mentioned  her  merely  as 
having  seen  her  in  her  childhood.  She  was,  I 
think,  a  distant  connection." 

"And  pray  did  she,  in  her  will,  bequeath 
Mrs.  Barrington  any  token  of  her  remembrance  V 
inquired  Frankberry. 

"  No,  certainly  not.  At  least,  I  am  not  aware 
of  it.  Indeed,  we  never  even  heard  of  her 
death/' 

"  The  late  Mr.  0 verier,  then,"  resumed  the 
lawyer,   "never  informed  you  of  that  event?" 

"  Never ;  and  if  she  be  dead,  I  learn  it  now 
for  the  first  time." 

"  You  are  indebted,  then,  to  Mr.  Overley,  for 
having  spared  you  any  regrets  the  news  might 
have  caused  you." 

"  Indeed  !"  ejaculated  the  major,  with  a  cool- 
ness which  showed  the  precaution  was  somewhat 
superfluous. 

"  Yes  ;  and  his  consideration  went  even  beyond 
that ;  for  being  aware  that  you  would  infer  her 
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deatli  from  the  fact  of  her  having  left  a  very 
handsome  legacy  to  Mrs.  Barrington,  he  took 
care  to  suppress   that  too." 

"  A  legacy  to  Mrs.  Barrington  !  —  and  Mr. 
Overley  suppress  all  mention  of  it  !  What  in- 
terest could  he  have  in  dohw  so  ?  From  the  rest 
of  the  family  this  is  just  what  I  should  look  for ; 
but  the  old  gentleman  was  very  well  inclined 
to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  us,  if  the  others 
would  have  permitted  it." 

"  Ah  !  I  see  it  is  as  I  suspected/'  observed  the 
lawyer  ;  "  you  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  matter  ; 
and  the  shortest  way  will  be  to  tell  you  the  whole 
story  at  once; — don't  be  alarmed, — it  is  soon 
told  ;  — and  now  I  am  fairly  on  the  business,  you 
need  not  fear  my  going  off  on  a  flight.  Mrs. 
Middleton  was  first  cousin  to  Mr.  Overley  and 
Mrs.  Barrington  s  mother,  consequently  second 
cousin  to  her.  Having  no  children,  she  gave 
the  whole  of  her  property  by  will  to  Mr.  Overley, 
with  the  exception  of  one-fifth  part  of  it,  which 
she  left  to  Mrs.  Barrington  without  any  qualifi- 
cation or  restriction.  By  a  subsequent  codicil, 
observing  that  the  property  was  of  a  nature  re- 
quiring considerable  confidence  in  others,  the 
testatrix  directed  that  the  sum  of  =£4000  should 
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be  paid  to  Mrs.  Barrington,  in  lieu  of  the  said 
one-fifth  part,  if  she  should  elect  to  take  that 
sum  in  preference.  To  Mrs.  Barrington's  brothers 
she  gave  only  a  legacy  of  i?100  each,  observing 
that,  by  the  distinction  made  in  their  father's 
will  at  the  expense  of  their  sister,  they  were 
already  sufficiently  provided  for.  To  this  will 
Mr.  Overley  was  made  sole  executor  and  trustee, 
in  virtue  of  which  capacity  he  entered  into  pos- 
session of  the  property,  which,  since  his  decease, 
has  been  held  by  his  son  Price,  as  the  personal 
representative  of  his  father.  The  property,  I 
must  tell  you,  consists  of  some  woollen  mills  in 
Yorkshire,  left  to  Mrs.  Middleton  by  her  husband, 
which,  I  understand,  have  been  let  for  a  term 
of  years  to  a  wealthy  manufacturer  at  a  high 
rental/' 

"Then,  you  really  think/'  exclaimed  Barring- 
ton,  who,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  surprise 
and  interest  excited  by  this  communication, 
had  forborne  to  interrupt  Frankberry's  recital, 
—  "you  really  think  Mr.  Overley  wilfully  and 
deliberately  defrauded  us  of  our  share  in  this 
property  ? " 

"To  be  sure,"  returned  the  lawyer;  "what 
else    can   I    think?      It   is   now   more   than    six 
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years  since  Mrs.  Middleton  died,  and  lie  was 
in  the  constant  receipt  of  the  profits  from  that 
time   up   to   the   day  of  his   decease/' 

"But  Mr.  Overley  was  himself  a  wealthy 
man,  and  has  left  all  his  family  not  only  in 
good,  but,  in  relation  to  their  rank  in  life,  in 
affluent   circumstances/' 

"  Ay,"  said  Frankberry,  looking  up  to  the 
ceiling,  as  if  in  speculation,  "and,  perhaps, 
acquired  the  means  of  doing  so  by  serving  others 
as  he  has  done  you/' 

"  But,  surely,  for  such  a  sum  as  four  thousand 
pounds,"  continued  Barrington,  "  he  would  hardly 
incur  the  risk  of  a  total  loss  of  character." 

"  Ah  !  that  comes  of  your  living  out  of  the 
world.  If  you  knew  what  it  was  to  deal  with 
money, — to  talk,  think,  and  dream  of  money, — 
and  pass  your  whole  life  with  those  who  do 
nothing  else,  you  would  not  think  it  so  very 
wonderful.  Besides,  as  you  had  carried  off  his 
niece  and  her  fortune,  neither  of  which  he  in- 
tended to  go  out  of  the  family,  he  would  look 
on  the  suppression  of  your  legacy  only  as  a 
set-off  in  the  account." 

"  But,  Price  Overley  ! "  exclaimed  Barrington. 
"Do  you  think  he  is  aware  of  all  the  circum- 
stances?" 
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"To  be  sure  lie  is.  Who  can  doubt  it  ?  But, 
as  little  time  has  elapsed  since  the  old  man's 
death,  he  may  avail  himself  of  that  to  deny  all 
knowledge  of  the  transaction.  Besides,  he  might 
cloak '  his  silence,  in  case  of  discovery,  under  a 
filial  regard  for  his  father's  reputation." 

"But  he  cannot  resist  the  claim.  The  evi- 
dence, I  suppose,  is  too  strong  for  that  V  observed 
B  a  mil  o- ton. 

"  No  doubt,  as  to  the  principal ;  but  he  will, 
probably,  endeavour  to  resist  the  payment  of 
the  sum  due  for  interest,  which  must  be  very 
considerable." 

"But  on  what  grounds?"  asked  the  major. 
"  I  cannot  conceive  any  possible  pretext  for  re- 
sisting such  a  demand." 

"Why,  it  would  require  some  degree  of  brass; 
but  Price  does  not  want  for  that.  He  may 
say  that,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  the  interest 
has  always  been  regularly  paid,  though  he  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  discover  any  receipts  or 
vouchers  among  his  father's  papers; — that  he 
believes  considerable  sums,  which  he  cannot 
otherwise  account  for,  have  been  employed  in 
making  these  and  other  payments ;  and  that 
altogether,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
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he    feels    himself    bound,    in    justice   to   others 
as  well   as  to    himself,    to   resist   the    demand/' 

"  Well,  but  such  a  defence  as  that  could 
not   surely  succeed?" 

"No,  not  eventually/'  returned  the  lawyer; 
"but  it  would  enable  him  to  gain  time,  and 
give  you  infinite  trouble  and  annoyance.  But 
before  making  any  demand,  you  have  to  decide 
whether  you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  the  arrears  of 
interest,    or   go   for   something   more." 

"But  what  further  demand  could  I  have?" 
asked  the   major. 

"I  will  tell  you.  By  her  will,  the  testatrix 
gave  to  Mrs.  Barrington  the  option  of  taking 
a  fifth  part  of  the  property,  or  of  receiving  in 
lieu  a  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds.  Now,  as 
by  the  improper  conduct  of  the  executor  no 
opportunity  was  given  to  Mrs.  Barrington  of 
making  an  election,  your  right  to  do  so,  as 
her  representative,  still  remains.  If  you  elect 
to  take  the  four  thousand  pounds,  you  will 
be  allowed  only  the  interest  of  the  court, 
which  is  four  per  cent. ;  whereas,  I  understand 
the  rent  paid  has  never  been  less  than  ten ; 
—  and    if  you    insist    on   your    right  to   a    fifth 
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part  of  the  property  itself,  you  can  compel 
Price  Overley  to  refund,  out  of  his  father's 
estate,  your  share  of  the  annual  profits,  with 
interest,  from  the  different  dates  at  which  the 
monies    were   received    by   the   old    gentleman/' 

"  Old  villain,  you  mean/'  exclaimed  Barrington. 
"  But  is  that  quite  so  certain  V 

"  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  of  it,"  responded 
Frankberry ;  "  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  not 
now  relying  on  my  own  lights  in  that  matter. 
Knowing  you  would  have  to  go  into  court  to 
enforce  your  rights,  I  took  the  opportunity,  while 
in  London,  of  getting  the  opinion  of  counsel  on 
the  subject/' 

"In  London!"  exclaimed  Barrington;  "then 
you  have  been  up  since  I  saw  you  V 

"  I  returned  only  last  night.  It  was  this 
business  of  yours  which  kept  me  there  longer 
than  I  intended/' 

"  Indeed  !  then  it  was  there  you  made  this 
extraordinary  discovery  !  But  how? — when?  — 
and  where  ? — you  have  not  yet  told  me  half  your 
story.  How  did  you  get  the  first  clue  ?  What 
on  earth  could  have  led  to  it  ?" 

"  Oh  !  an  accident, — a  mere  accident,"  replied 
Frankberry,  —  "one  of  those  simple    occurrences 
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which  no  cunning  can  provide  for,  and  which 
often  happen  to  thwart  the  deepest  and  best 
laid  schemes.  I  had  occasion,  when  in  town,  to 
accompany  one  of  the  clerks  of  my  London 
agents  to  Doctors'  Commons  to  look  at  the  will 
of  a  Mrs.  Middleton." 

"  But  what  could  you  want  with  her  will  t" 
asked  Barrington. 

"  Oh !  it  was  not  your  Mrs.  Middleton,  but 
another  lady,  —  a  widow,  too,  by  the  bye,  which 
makes  it  the  more  singular.  I  had  turned  to 
the  wrong  page,  and  had  just  made  that  dis- 
covery, when  my  eye  caught  Mrs.  Barrington's 
name.  A  little  further  on,  I  came  upon  that 
of  Overley.  This  convinced  me  the  Mrs.  Bar- 
rington mentioned  could  be  no  other  than  your 
late  wife.  You  know  we  lawyers  are  naturally 
given  to  prying  into  the  affairs  of  our  neighbours  ; 
so  I  immediately  resolved  to  read  through  the 
will, — a  very  short  one,  by  the  bye,  and  evi- 
dently drawn  by  the  lady  herself,  or  some  other 
unprofessional  person.  The  purport  was  what 
I  have  before  stated; — the  whole  of  the  pro- 
perty was  given  to  her  cousin,  Mr.  Overley 
senior,  with  the  exception  of  one-fifth  part,  or  a 
sum   of    four  thousand    pounds   in   lieu,    at   her 
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option,  to  Mrs.  Barring-ton.  I  knew  enough  of 
your  concerns  to  be  certain  that  neither  you  nor 
Mrs.  Barrington  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
this  bequest ;  and  I  felt  confident  that  old  fox, 
Overley,  had  purposely  suppressed  it.  This  he 
could  easily  do,  as  he  had  been  appointed  sole 
executor  and  trustee,  so  that  he  could  prove 
the  will  without  any  body's  concurrence ;  and 
then  it  rested  with  himself  to  make  what  dis- 
tribution of  the  assets  he  pleased.  The  only 
persons  he  had  to  fear  were  Mrs.  Barrington' s 
brothers  ;  and  I  confess  I  am  very  much  asto- 
nished they  did  not  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  their  relation's  will,  and  inform  their  sister 
of  her  good  fortune." 

"  Why,  I  can  pretty  well  account  for  their 
silence  myself,  even  if  they  were  informed  of 
the  circumstance,"  said  Barrington.  "  After  the 
death  of  their  father,  Mrs.  Barrington's  brothers 
entirely  neglected  their  sister.  Though  her 
fortune  was  only  a  third  of  what  each  of  them 
received,  they  were  angry  at  so  much  money 
going,  as  they  said,  out  of  the  family  ;  and  so 
far  did  they  carry  this  unjust  and  miserable 
jealousy  as  to  drop  all  intercourse  with  her  after 
our  marriage.     The  discovery  of  Mrs.  Middleton's 
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bounty  towards  poor  Julia,  coupled  with  her 
neglect  of  them,  would  only  serve  to  aggravate 
their  ill-feeling  ;  so  that,  even  if  they  had  been 
acquainted  with  it,  we  should  never  have  learned 
anything  of  it  from  that  quarter/' 

"  And  old  Overley  was  aware  of  this  state  of 
things?"  asked  Frankberry. 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  returned  the  major. 

"Then,  of  course,  he  acted  upon  it,"  said 
Frankberry.  "  Had  he  sold  the  property,  he 
must,  as  I  observed  before,  have  obtained  your 
concurrence,  as  he  could  only  make  a  title 
through  the  will ;  and  seeing  the  mills  produced 
a  handsome  profit,  he  no  doubt  regarded  them 
as  a  good  investment ;  especially  as,  by  keeping 
them,  he  was  spared  the  necessity  of  paying 
your  four  thousand  pounds/' 

"The  old  hypocrite!"  exclaimed  Barrington ; 
"  and  to  leave  me  a  legacy  of  twenty  pounds 
to  purchase  a  ring! — and  request  me  too,  to 
follow  his  funeral  !" 

"  Ah  !  he  did  not  like  to  quit  the  world  on 
bad  terms  with  one  he  had  injured,"  said  Frank- 
berry. "  It  was  done  quite  in  a  christian  spirit. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  his  family  that  had  any- 
thing  oily   or   compunctious   about    him.      Price 
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would  hang  a  man  after  he  had  ruined  him  ; 
but  the  old  gentleman  could  never  regard  one 
of  his  victims  with  a  dry  eye.  There  was  poor 
old  Morley  down  at  the  Cheddar ;  — you  know 
old  Morley? — he  is  one  of  the  overlookers  at 
the  workhouse ;  — it  was  old  Overley  who  got 
him  the  situation,  but  not  till  after  he  had 
ruined  him.  He  persuaded  the  poor  fellow,  who 
held  one  of  his  farms,  to  lay  out  all  his  money 
upon  fencing  and  draining,  with  the  promise  of  a 
lease,  taking  good  care  there  should  be  no  witness 
to  the  promise  ;  and  when  the  poor  man  had 
expended  his  last  farthing,  Overley  turned  him 
out,  and  let  the  farm,  at  an  improved  rent,  to 
that  ill-mannered  brute  Hoskyns.  Morley's  wife 
died  of  grief;  and  he,  after  trying  to  support 
himself  as  a  labourer,  for  which  he  was  not 
strong  enough,  came  at  last  to  the  workhouse  ; 
and  then  old  Overley,  who  pretended  there  had 
been  a  misunderstanding,  and  that  he  all  along 
intended  to  give  the  farm  to  Hoskyns,  exerted 
himself  to  get  Morley  made  an  overlooker." 

"The  infamous  old  villain!"  ejaculated  Bar- 
ring-ton ; —  "and  that  I  should  have  followed 
such  a  wretch  to  his  grave !  But,  to  leave 
poor  Morley  for  the  present,    though  I  will  not 
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lose  sight  of  him,  we  must  decide  upon  some 
course  of  action  at  once ;  — what  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do?" 

"To  follow  the  advice  of  counsel, — claim 
your  share  of  the  property  itself  in  right  of 
your  power  of  election,  and  file  a  bill  in  Chan- 
cery to  compel  Price  Overley,  as  executor  to  his 
father's  will,  to  account   for  the  profits  received/' 

"But,  my  good  sir/'  said  Barrington,  "I 
have   a   perfect  horror  of   Chancery." 

"Humph!"  quoth  the  lawyer,  "many  people 
have ;  but  you  don't  intend  to  resign  your 
rights  to  Price    Overley  I    suppose?" 

"  Assuredly  not ;  but  the  point  is,  cannot  we 
frighten  him  into  something  reasonable.  Now, 
I  should  be  satisfied  with  the  payment  of  the 
four  thousand  pounds,  with  interest  at  five  per 
cent,  from  the  time  his  father  entered  into  pos- 
session. Could  we  not  induce  him  to  comply 
with  this  demand  by  threatening  to  claim  a 
share  in  the  property  itself,  and  compelling 
him,  as  you  say,  to  account  for  the  profits? 
Would  not  the  chance  of  a  much  greater  loss, 
and  the  exposure  of  his  father's  conduct,  drive 
him  at  once  to  acquiesce?" 

"Can't    say,    indeed,"    returned   the    lawyer; 
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"  with  most  men  it  would ;  but  Price  Overley 
lias  more  obstinacy  and  malignancy  in  his 
nature  than  any  ten  of  the  most  pig-headed 
litigants  that  ever  went  into  a  court.  Besides, 
his  hatred  to  you  is  something  extraordinary : 
concession  to  any  man  would  be  worm-wood  to 
him,  but  made  to  you,  it  would  be  death  it- 
self. However,  I  can  try.  I  will  see  him  on 
the  matter  to-day,  and  let  you  know  the  result. 
'Sdeath !  it  will  be  something  to  see  him  when 
he  gets  the  first  intimation  of  my  business : 
his  look  itself  would  blister  any  man's  face  but 
a  lawyer's." 

c:  But  you  are  not  one,  Frankberry,  to  be 
daunted  by  looks.  Besides,  the  fellow  is  really 
a  craven  at  heart ;  — push  him  hard,  and  don't 
spare   him." 

"  Trust  me  for  that.  I  will  not  bate  him  an 
inch,"  replied  the  lawyer.  "  I  owe  him  more 
than  one  good  turn  already,  and  I  intend  to 
square  accounts  with  him  this  morning.  I  will 
be  with  you  again  by  dinner." 

"  But  stay  an  instant,"  said  Barrington  to  the 
lawyer,  who  had  just  reached  the  door ;  "  there 
is  one  point  I  wish  you  would  enlighten  me  upon. 
Am  I  the  proper  person  to  institute  proceed- 
ings ?" 
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"  To  be  sure/'  responded  Frankberry.  "  Who 
else  ? " 

"Why,  I  don't  understand  the  mysteries  of 
your  craft  ;  but  I  recollect  an  instance  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  somewhat  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced with  myself  at  present.  He  had, 
like  me,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  legacy 
left  to  his  wife ;  but  I  remember  perfectly  well 
the  proceedings  were  instituted  by  the  trustees 
of  his  marriage  settlement ;  and,  I  suppose,  the 
death  of  my  wife  would  make  no  difference  in 
the  matter?" 

"  None  whatever,"  returned  Frankberry ;  "  but 
there  must  have  been  a  material  difference 
between  your  settlement  and  his.  No  doubt, 
from  the  circumstance  you  state,  the  settlement 
made  on  his  marriage  must  have  included,  not 
only  all  the  property  which  his  wife  possessed 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  but  all  to  which 
she,  or  her  husband  in  her  right,  might  at  any 
time  afterwards  become  entitled j  and  if  so,  any 
legacy  subsequently  bequeathed  to  her  would 
come  under  the  trusts  of  the  settlement ;  and 
the  trustees  would  then,  of  course,  be  the  proper 
parties  to  enforce  the  payment.  But  as  your 
marriage  settlement  did  not  contain  that  pro- 
vision, your  trustees  could  have  no  power  over 
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a  legacy  bequeathed  to  your  wife,  which,  by  the 
common  law,  became  yours  absolutely  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Middleton,  the  testatrix,  who  died 
nearly  two  years  before  the  legatee,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  question  of  lapse." 

"Then  why  did  not  Spencer  get  the  legacy 
left  to  his  wife  last  year  by  her  aunt,  old  Lady 
Killigrew?  By  the  bye,  you  were  employed  by 
Spencer,  in  the  suit." 

"  Ah !  yes ;  and  a  very  pretty  suit  it  was. 
We  lost  it,  to  be  sure,  but  the  argument  was 
worth  all  the  money, — beautiful  on  both  sides, 
— no    one  knew   how  it  would   go  to  the  last." 

"But,  zounds!"  cried  Barrington,  "if  you  were 
mistaken  on  that  case  then,  how  can  you  speak 
with  so  much  certainty  upon  mine  now?" 

"  Because,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  the  lawyer, 
"yours  is  what  may  be  termed  a  plain,  positive, 
unsophisticated  case,  quite  unconnected  with 
any  of  those  minute  shades  and  differences 
which  impart  such  interesting  uncertainty  to  the 
law." 

"I  don't  see,"  said  Barrington,  "how  it  dif- 
fered from  mine,  or  what  room  there  could  be 
for  the  shades  and  differences   you  speak  of." 

"It    is    hardly    wise,"     returned    Frankberry, 
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"  to  initiate  a  layman  into  such  secrets ;  but  as 
you  may  think  you  have  cause  to  mistrust  me 
in  your  own  case,  I  will  explain  the  affair  to 
you ;  and  you  will  see  I  was  not  to  blame  for 
the  result.  The  old  lady  drew  her  own  will, 
and  in  giving  the  legacy  to  Mrs.  Spencer,  she 
added  the  words  (to  her  own  separate  use!  No 
doubt  she  meant  to  give  the  money  to  her  ex- 
clusively, independent  of  her  husband,  and  free 
from  his  controul,  interference,  engagements, 
and  debts,  which  expressions  a  professional 
man  would  have  added,  but  which  she  did  not. 
Mrs.  Spencer,  you  are  aware,  shortly  afterwards 
went  off  with  Welstead ;  and  Spencer,  thinking 
he  was  absolved  from  keeping  any  terms  with 
her,  resolved  to  get  the  money,  not  then  paid 
by  the  executors,  if  he  could.  He  consulted 
me  on  the  occasion,  and  I  thought  it  worth 
trying  for;  so  up  I  went  to  town  and  saw  four 
first-chop  counsel  on  the  point  of  law." 

"And  what  answer  did  you  get?"  said  Barring- 
ton,  who,  despite  his  own  affairs,  was  evidently 
interested  in  the  matter. 

"  Oh  !  a  very  satisfactory  one,"  returned  the 
lawyer,  "  if  I  had  been,  which  you  know  I  am 
not,  on  the  look  out  for  suits  and  clients; — two 
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of  them  thought  it  doubtful,  the  third  gave  an 
opinion  in  our  favor,  and  the  fourth  flat  against 
us.  Well,  five  thousand  pounds  were  worth 
trying  for.  Spencer  was  maddened  against  his 
wife  ;  besides  which,  the  money  would  have  been 
very  useful  to  him; — so  to  it  we  went.  We 
relied  on  the  acknowledged  point  of  law,  that 
money  bequeathed  to  the  wife  is  the  property  of 
the  husband,  and  that  his  right  can  only  be  put 
aside  by  the  intention  of  the  donor  expressed  in 
clear,  unambiguous  language,  which  we  contended 
was  not  the  case  here; — that  the  words  '-to  her 
separate  use/  without  further  explanation,  was 
not  a  sufficient  declaration  of  an  intention  to 
exclude  the  husband  ;  —  that  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  them  it  was  very  hard  to  say, — they 
might  mean  separate  from  her  sisters,  who  were 
also  legatees ;  or,  the  words  might  have  been 
used,  as  words  often  are,  without  any  definite 
meaning  at  all ;  at  any  rate,  we  were  not  bound 
to  explain  them  ;  all  we  had  to  contend  for  was, 
that  they  did  not,  and  could  not  exclude  our 
common  law  right  which  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  ;  and  we  concluded  by  expressing  our 
hope,  and  belief,  and  confidence,  that  no  Court 
of  Equity  would  use  the  powers  entrusted  to  it 
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to  the  disparagement  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  the  noblest  monument  which  had  been 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  wisdom  of  our  fore- 
fathers/' 

"  Why,  Frankberry  !  you  are  getting  quite 
eloquent.  I  begin  to  think  you  have  mistaken 
your  branch  of  the  profession ;  — you  should 
have  taken  to  the  gown  and  wig  yourself." 

"  Really,  I  beg  pardon,  Major ;  but  I  am  al- 
ways carried  away  whenever  I  think  of  that  trial. 
If  you  could  but  have  seen  Mr.  Clatterall ! — by 
the  bye,  it  was  the  first  day  he  tacked  Q.  C.  to 
his  name,  and  put  on  a  silk  gown :  I  always 
said  he  was  insjnred  by  it." 

"  But,  nevertheless/'  remarked  Barrington, 
"Mb  eloquence  failed  to  gain  the  cause." 

"  Ah  ! "  replied  Frankberry,  shaking  his  head, 
"too  true,  too  time.  The  counsel  on  the  other 
side  had  their  own  view  of  the  matter ;  and, 
what  was  worse,  the  court  thought  proper  to 
adopt  it.  They  contended,  that  the  words,  'her 
separate  zise,'  could  not  mean  joint  participation, 
either  with  her  husband  or  any  one  else  ;  still 
less  could  they  be  construed  to  her  total  exclu- 
sion. Besides  this,  they  found  some  rather 
awkward  precedents,  which   had   either   escaped 
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us  altogether,  or  had  been  put  aside  as  not 
bearing  upon  the  case, — at  least,  in  our  view 
of  it.  In  short,  the  court  went  against  us,  and 
decided  that  the  words,  '  to  her  separate  use,' 
annexed  to  a  gift  to  a  married  woman,  excluded 
the  husband  as  effectually  as  the  most  express 
words  for  that  purpose  could  have  done.  But 
the  case,  you  see,  is  totally  distinct  from  yours. 
In  the  bequest  to  Mrs.  Barrington,  the  words 
1  to  her  separate  use '  were  not  introduced ;  and 
even  had  they  been  so,  they  would  not  now 
affect  your  claim,  because,  as  Mrs.  Barrington 
left  no  will,  you  would  be  entitled  to  her  sepa- 
rate property,  if  she  had  left  any,  as  her  admi- 
nistrator. You  see  now  the  difference  between 
the  cases  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,  thanks  to  your  explanation,  clearly 
enough ;  and  I  ought,"  added  Barrington,  "  to 
beg  your  pardon  for  troubling  you  to  go  through 
so  long  a  history ;  but  we  poor  laymen  may  be 
excused  for  our  mistrust  of  law,  when  we  want 
the  key  to  reconcile  so  many  apparent  contra- 
dictions." 

"  But  then,"  returned  the  lawyer,  "  you  should 
be  the  more  ready  to  have  recourse  to  those 
who  possess  it." 
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"  Why,  yes/'  replied  Barrington,  "  if  they 
always  knew  how  to  employ  it.  But  you  have 
just  shown  me  that,  with  the  key  in  their  hands, 
the  lawyers,  are  at  times,  as  much  at  fault  as 
ourselves.  But  we  lose  time, — it  is  already  past 
tWOj — you  will  hardly  have  time  for  your  inter- 
view between  this  and  dinner/' 

"  Oh  !  never  fear;  plenty  of  time, — tempus 
fugit,  as  worthy  Mr.  Grundy  used  to  say,  when- 
ever any  body  hurried  him.  The  gentleman  is 
already  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  case ;  —  it  is  only  necessary  to 
show  him  that  we  are  equally  so,  and  let  him 
know  our  terms/' 

"You  recollect  then,"  cried  Barrington,  "that 
I  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  four  thousand 
pounds,  and  all  arrears  of  interest  at  five  per 
cent.,  provided  the  money  be  paid  down  imme- 
diately ;    that  is,    within  a  reasonable  time." 

"And  in  case  of  refusal,"  added  Frankberry, 
"we  shall  insist  upon  our  right  of  election  to 
take  the  property  itself,  and  go  into  Chancery, 
to  force  him  to  account  for  receipts  and  profits 
since  the  time  that  he,  or  rather  his  father, 
entered  into  possession." 

"Exactly,"     replied     the    major;     "but     you 
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will  be  pleased  to  remember  that  I  should  in- 
finitely prefer  the  former  course,  and  that  the 
latter  is  only  to  be  adopted  in  the  event  of  his 
refusing  to  accede  to  our  proposition :  he  can- 
not surely  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  it  is  for 
his  advantage/' 

"  It  will  not  be  through  blindness/'  observed 
Frankberry,  "  if  he  refuses  the  offer.  No  one 
sees  his  interest  more  clearly  than  Price  Overley ; 
but  he  knows  very  well  that  those  who  threaten 
Chancery  proceedings  entertain  a  very  lively 
horror  of  them  themselves ;  and  he  will  not 
believe  you  are  in  earnest  till  he  sees  some 
positive  step  taken.  Even  then  he  will  hope 
to  weary  you  out  by  availing  himself  of  all  the 
means  which  the  court  considerately  affords  to 
those  who  are  in  no  hurry  to  have  their  suits 
decided/' 

"  Zounds  !  Frankberry,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
What  can  be  said  when  every  thing  is  so  clear? 
Why,    the  case  lies  in  a  nut-shell ! " 

"So  may  an  ounce  of  gold  leaf,  which  will 
nevertheless  cover  some  thousands  of  square 
yards.  Stop  till  counsel  hammer  it  out ;  and 
you  will  see  how  beautifully  capable  it  is  of 
indefinite  extension  !     But  after  all  it   is  not  in 
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the  court  that  the  battle  will  be  decided: 
Price,  who  is  not  new  to  these  things,  will 
make  his  terms  in   the  master's  office/' 

"The  master's  office  !  and  pray  what  is  that?" 
inquired  Barrington. 

"  Oh !  you  will  learn  in  time; — that  is,  if 
you  attend  at  all  personally  to  the  suit,  which, 
as  an  idle  man,  I  suppose  you  will  do  by  way 
of  pastime,"  said  the  lawyer,  with  a  coolness 
which  had  in  it  something  very  provoking. 

"Pastime!"  cried  Barrington;  —  "pastime!  to 
a  man  tortured  with  anxiety  and  racked  with 
suspense  !  What  do  you  mean,  Frankberry,  by 
this  confounded  shifting  ?  Five  minutes  ago, 
when  I  expressed  my  horror  of  Chanceiy,  you 
insisted  upon  my  plunging  into  it  whether  I 
liked  it  or  not ;  and  now  that  I  am  willing  to 
do  so,  you  more  than  hint  at  the  uselessness  of 
such  a  course  !  What  the  plague  do  you 
mean  V 

"  To  show,  not  the  uselessness  of  the  course,  but 
the  spirit  with  which  it  must  be  followed,"  replied 
the  lawyer.  "  With  time,  money,  patience,  and 
resolution,  you  will  do  very  well  in  the  end.  But  I 
must  be  off,  or  I  shall  miss  your  amiable  adversary. 
It  is  a  pity,  really  a  pity,  Major,  that  you  have 
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not  a  little  of  his  litigious  temper, — just  enougli 
to  enter  with  spirit  into  a  suit  as  you  would  into 
a  field  of  battle ;  — but  you  will  improve  as  the 
affair  goes  on,  and  perhaps  come  to  like  it  very 
well  at  last.  Why,  there  was  old  Kirby  lived 
for  five  and  twenty  years  upon  a  Chancery  suit, 
and  died  the  year  after  he  gained  it.  The  doctors 
said  it  was  all  owing  to  his  losing  the  only  pursuit 
he  had.  But  I  see  you  are  getting  impatient, — 
so  I  am  off,  —  with  you  again  by  five,  and  will 
give  you  the  result  over  our  wine, — it  will  be 
nuts  for  me,  you  know,  if  not  for  you/' — and  so 
saying,  the  loquacious  lawyer  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


The  report  made  by  Frankberry,  on  his  return, 
of  his  interview  with  Price  Overley,  confirmed 
his  prognostications  of  the  morning.  That  per- 
son, having  listened  to  his  demand  without 
betraying  any  alarm  or  surprise,  expressed  the 
greatest  indignation  at  the  unworthy  conduct 
of  Major  Barring-ton  in  endeavouring  to  extort 
money  by  a  pretended  claim  for  years  of  interest 
which  he  was  well  assured  had  always  been 
regularly  paid.  He  had,  he  said,  understoood 
from  his  late  revered  parent  that  Major  and 
Mrs.  Barrington  had  elected  to  take  the  four 
thousand  pounds  in  lieu  of  a  share  in  the  pro- 
perty, and  that  they  had  agreed  to  leave  the 
principal  in  his  hands,  receiving,  while  it  so 
remained,  an  interest  of  four  per  cent.,  which 
had  been  regularly  paid.  He  therefore  refused 
to  comply  with  the  demand  for  the  payment  of 
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interest,  which,  he  repeated,  was  a  scandalous 
attempt  to  extort  money  already  paid;  but  was 
perfectly  ready  to  pay  down  the  principal  sum 
of  four  thousand  pounds  whenever  required, 
together  with  the  interest  due  for  the  last  six 
months.  As  to  Major  Barrington's  claim  to  elect 
to  take  the  property  in  lieu  of  the  money,  he 
affirmed  that  the  election  had  long  ago  been 
made,  and  could  not  now  be  changed  at  the 
caprice  of  either  party/' 

"  So,  then/'  said  Barring  ton,  when  Frankberry 
had  concluded  his  report,  "  I  must  either  plunge 
into  the  horrors  of  a  Chancery  suit,  or  submit  to 
be  plundered  by  this  egregious  knave  V 

11  Truly/'  replied  the  lawyer,  "  I  see  no  other 
alternative.  It  is  what  occurs  every  day ;  and 
as  long  as  knaves  and  property  exist  together, 
must,  I  fancy,  always  occur." 

This  answer  was  followed  by  a  dead  silence, 
during  which  the  major  was  employed  in  elabo- 
rately peeling  a  walnut,  and  the  lawyer  in  trying 
to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  important  point 
whether  he  should  adhere  to  port  or  claret  for 
the  evening  ;  in  aid  of  which  decision,  he 
swallowed  a  bumper  of  each  with  the  air  of  a 
connoisseur.     The    racy   perfume    of   the    latter 
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prevailed ;  and  Frankberry,  observing  his  host's 
jDractice  agreed  with  his  own,  removed  the  port 
to  the  farther  side  of  the  table,  taking  care, 
however,  to  refill  his  glass  before  doing  so,  as 
an  evidence  of  his  esteem  for  his  humbler  friend, 
and  to  complete  a  good  foundation  for  the  even- 
ing libation  he  promised  himself. 

"  I  have  been  thinking/'  said  Barrington,  re- 
suming the  conversation,  "  whether  it  is  worth 
my  while,  after  all,  to  enter  into  a  contest  with 
this  fellow." 

"It  is  plain  you  were  not  thinking  of  your 
walnut,"  answered  the  lawyer,  "  or  you  would 
not  have  tossed  it  into  the  fire,  after  taking 
such  pains  with  it." 

"Pshaw! — but  seriously,  now,"  asked  Barring- 
ton,"  "what  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  utmost 
difference  between  what  he  offers,  and  what  I 
might  eventually  get  by  going  into  court?" 

"What  difference?"  repeated  the  lawyer, 
musingly,  "what  difference?  Why,  a  very  con- 
siderable difference  of  course.  He  offers  nothing 
but  the  principal,  and  interest  for  the  last  six 
months.  On  the  other  hand  there  will  be  the 
profits  of  the  last  six  years,  and  the  excess 
above    four    thousand   pounds    for    which    your 
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share  of  the  property  would  sell; — I  should 
think  the  difference  could  not  be  less  than  three 
thousand   pounds." 

"Three  thousand  pounds!"  repeated  Barring- 
ton;  "and  for  this  I  must  remain  in  hot  water 
for  the  next  six  years,  and  encumber  myself 
with,  debt  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  suit ! " 

"  Why,  yes,  you  can  hardly  lay  your  account 
for  less  than  six  years.  The  defendants  would, 
of  course,  put  in  an  insufficient  answer;  and 
it  would  probably  be  two  years  before  we  got 
to  a  hearing.  From  the  court  we  should  be 
sent  to  take  accounts  in  the  master's  office. 
Two  years  would  be  consumed  in  getting  his 
report ;  and  when  we  did  get  it,  the  defend- 
ants would  tender  a  list  of  exceptions ;  and 
when  these  were  disposed  of,  if  ever  they  were, 
the  cause  would  be  set  down  to  come  on  for 
further  directions.  Yes,  it  would  take  you  at 
least  six  years  before  you  were  free  of  the 
court ;  and  this  supposes  no  abatement  from 
deaths,  &c,  which  would  entail  the  expense  of 
bills  of  revivor  and  other  processes  necessary  to 
reanimate  suits  which  have  been  suffered  to 
abate,  or  been  allowed  to  languish  by  the 
death,   disgust,   or  poverty  of  suitors." 
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"But,  'sdeath !  Frankberry,  how  can  the  court 
or  any  one  else  expect  any  reasonable  man  to 
encounter  all  the  delay,  expense,  annoyance 
and  anxiety  of  such  a  process  as  this,  unless 
his  whole  fortune,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it 
is  at  stake?" 

"  Humph  ! "  quoth  the  lawyer,  "  some  people 
do  not  feel  it  as  much  as  others.  To  a  mo- 
derate, well-meaning  man  like  yourself,  who 
would  rather  enjoy  your  own  quiet  than  mar 
that  of  others,  it  is  insupportable  enough  ;  but, 
fortunately  for  our  tribe,  all  the  world  is  not 
so  reasonable.  Many  people,  though  they  don't 
choose  to  own  it,  find  a  suit  any  thing  but 
disagreeable.  It  is  the  best  vent  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  found  for  the  ill-humours  and  malignant 
feelings  which  torture  some  people  to  a  degree 
of  which  you  quiet  men  can  form  no  idea. 
It  is,  as  the  Bridgewater  essayists  would  say, 
quite  a  provision  of  nature.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose would  become  of  those  who  are  stuffed 
full  of  obstinacy  and  litigiousness  if  it  were 
not  for  such  admirable  institutions  as  our  Ccourts 
of  Chancery?" 

"  But  seriously,"  said  the  major,  "  to  the  quiet, 
reasonable  portion  of  the  community,  in  which 
you  class  me,  it  amounts  to  an  absolute  denial  of 
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justice.  The  wonder  is  how  such  a  system  can 
have  endured  so  long  \" 

"  Why  !  who  should  put  it  down  ?"  cried 
Frankberry.  "  The  quiet  men  you  speak  of  are 
the  last  persons  to  attempt  it,  just  because  they 
are  quiet.  They  are  a  good  deal  annoyed, 
perhaps,  when  they  feel  the  evil  personally, 
and  almost  aroused  to  something  like  exertion  ; 
but  when  they  come  to  calculate  the  persevering, 
unceasing  efforts  necessary  to  produce  any 
effectual  reform,  they  shrink  from  the  task. 
Besides,  who  is  to  support  them  ?  You  cannot 
create  a  general  feeling  on  the  subject, — the 
masses  have  no  property,  and  therefore  nothing 
to  say  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Few  people, 
too,  that  is,  the  quiet  class,  have  more  than  one 
Chancery  suit  in  their  lives, — one  is  generally 
enough  for  them, — and  they  trust  to  their  own 
prudence  and  discretion  in  keeping  out  of  the 
scrape  in  future  :  they  find  that  easier  than  to 
effect  a  reform.  Hence  the  reason  of  so  many 
compromises.  Where  one  suit  finds  its  way  into 
the  court,  twenty  are  compromised  from  the 
sheer  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
justice,  except  on  terms  which  render  it  not 
worth  having/'' 

Vol.  ii.  o  3 
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"  But  in  that  case/'  observed  Barrington,  "  all 
the  compromises  will  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  moderate  and  peaceable  party  !" 

"  To  be  sure,"  returned  the  lawyer,  "  so  they 
are.  Every  one  is  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  qualities  he 
happens  to  possess  ;  but  in  these,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  the  evil  is  in  some  way  compensated.  If 
the  quiet  man  makes  a  sacrifice  of  substance,  he 
gains  by  avoiding  the  annoyance  and  disgust 
which  litigation,  whether  successful  in  the  end 
or  not,  infallibly  occasions  him ;  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  his  satisfaction  at  this  result  is 
more  than  equal  to  that  received  by  the  other 
party  from  his  acquisitions/' 

"  Well,"  quoth  the  soldier,  "  that  may  be 
true ;  but  it  is  spoken  much  more  like  a  philoso- 
pher than  a  lawyer.  But,  to  come  again  to  the 
point,  what  do  you  really  advise  me  to  do  in  this 
matter? — for,  to  say  the  truth,  your  opinions, 
or  at  least  your  speeches,  have  not  been  so  uni- 
form this  evening  as  to  leave  it  out  of  doubt 
what  your  opinion  actually  is." 

"  In  which  character,"  replied  Frankberry,  pour- 
ing the  remains  of  the  claret  slowly  into  his  glass, 
with  an  air  which  showed  he  was  by  no  means 
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inclined  to  forbid  the  drawing  of  another  cork, 
which  the  action  naturally  suggested, — "  in  which 
character  am  I  to  speak,  as  philosopher  or  lawyer  ? 
In  the  latter  I  should  undoubtedly  declare  for 
war"; — in  the  former  for  peace.  If  you  go  into 
court  there  is  no  doubt  you  would  eventually 
succeed ;  but  there  is  great  doubt  if  success  be 
worth  the  cost  to  a  man  of  your  habits  and  turn 
of  mind.  You  must  decide  for  yourself.  Let 
me  draw  that  cork  for  you, — you  should  have 
cut  off  the  top,  — pardon  me." 

"  Very  honestly  spoken,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Barrington,  pushing  the  bottle  towards  his  com- 
panion, who,  taking  it  carefully  by  its  long- 
neck,  to  avoid  heating  it  with  his  hand,  filled 
a  bumper  of  the  perfumed  fluid,  which,  fresh 
from  the  cellar,  threw  upon  the  glass  the  light 
dew  so  grateful  to  connoisseurs. 

"  Ah  ! "  ejaculated  Frankberry,  replacing  the 
glass  he  had  just  emptied  on  the  table,  "  you 
should  have  come  to  my  office  for  an  opinion 
on  such  matters.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
advise  a  man  to  embroil  himself  in  law  and 
and  vexation,  while  imbibing  the  generous  nectar 
which   inspires   nothing   but   harmony  and   good 

win." 
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"  You  think  with  me,  then/'  said  Barrington, 
"that  I  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  four 
thousand  pounds  with  the  six  months'  interest 
at  once,  and  leave  my  precious  connection  to 
chuckle  over  the  success  of  his  own  and  his 
father's  rascality.  The  last  part  of  it  is  rather 
a  bitter  potion  to  gulp  down,  to  be  sure  ;  but 
on  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  the  wisest  course. 
Independently  of  my  aversion  to  law,  I  know  I 
ought  not  to  meddle  with  commerce.  Besides, 
though  the  property  may  be  worth  more  than 
four  thousand  pounds  now,  who  knows  what  may 
be  the  value  of  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the  suit  ? 
— perhaps  not  two  thousand!" 

"A  very  sage  reflection  that  of  yours,  Major," 
chimed  in  the  lawyer,  "and  one  which,  if  acted 
upon,  would  have  saved  many  a  gentleman 
from  ruin.  There  was  poor  old  Sir  Peter  Mel- 
licot,  because  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  rent- 
roll,  must  needs  take  his  two  thousand  broad 
acres  into  the  market  and  go  into  the  iron 
trade.  The  next  year  iron  fell  two-thirds  of 
the  price  it  was  at  when  he  entered ;  and  now 
poor  Sir  Peter  has  nothing  better  to  do  than 
count  the  number  of  passengers  who  embark 
and    disembark   at   the   pier-head    of   Boulogne, 
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where  lie  associates,  in  a  second-rate  boarding 
house,  with  a  number  of  very  ingenious  gen- 
tlemen who  would  indubitably  make  large  for- 
tunes, if  other  people  would  only  intrust  them 
witH  theirs/' 

"Ah!  I  am  not  very  likely  to  fall  into  that 
error,"  said  the  soldier,  complacently;  "I  am  too 
well  aware  of  my  own  inexperience  and  want 
of  ability  in  such  matters.  I  must  look  out 
for  some  substantial  investment,  a  small  estate, 
or  a  good  mortgage,  where  I  may  get  my 
interest  regularly,  and  have  no  fears  for  the 
capital/' 

"  Then  you  need  not  go  far  for  that/'  ob- 
served Frankberry ;  "  I  have  just  the  thing  to 
suit  you.  A  client  of  mine  holds  a  mortgage 
for  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  on  a 
capital  estate  in  the  next  county,  and  he  wants 
his  money.  You  can  pay  him  off,  and  have  a 
transfer  of  the  mortgage,  with  the  consent  of 
the  mortgagor.  The  thing  can  be  arranged 
forthwith,  as  it  is  only  an  equitable  mortgage, 
and  I   hold  the   deeds  myself/' 

"An  equitable  mortgage!"  repeated  Barring- 
ton,  "  what  is  that  ?  Is  the  security  the  same 
as  another?" 
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"Why,  no,  not  the  same/'  replied  Frankberry, 
"but  quite  as  good.  The  mortgagor  deposits 
his  deeds  with  the  mortgagee ;  at  the  same 
time  giving  him  a  memorandum  to  the  effect 
that  the  deeds  are  so  deposited  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  money  advanced  by  him  to  the 
mortgagor.  This  mode,  by  avoiding  the  neces- 
sity of  deeds,  is  a  great  saving  of  expense. 
It  is  usually  adopted  by  bankers,  and  therefore 
you  may  believe  it  is  a  secure  one.  Besides, 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  transferrable, 
as  in  the  present  case.  I  should  strongly  ad- 
vise you  to  take  it.  The  interest  is  five  per 
cent.,  and  always  regularly  paid.  In  your  case, 
I  should  take  it  at  once.  Such  a  securitv  with 
five   per  cent,   is   not   likely   to   go   begging/' 

"  But  the  amount,  you  say,  is  four  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  ;  while  the  sum  I  shall 
receive  from  Overley  will  barely  amount  to 
four  thousand  one  hundred.  I  must  sell  out 
some  stock  to  make  up  the  difference." 

"  There  mil  be  no  difficulty  in  that,"  observed 
Frankberry.  "I  can  advance  the  other  four 
hundred  for  you ;  and  when  I  go  up  to  town 
next  time,  you  can  empower  me  to  sell  that 
sum  for  you   out  of  the  funds.     I  suppose  it  is 
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to  come  out  of  the  remains  of  the  navy  five  per 
cents.,  which  you  transferred  into  consols  ? " 

"  Just  so.  There  are  not  above  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  now  remaining/' 

"  Indeed  !  ,;  exclaimed  the  lawyer  ;  "  how 
comes  that  ?  I  thought  the  sum  originally  was 
four  thousand  I" 

"  It  was  so  ;  but  the  assistance  I  was  obliged 
to  afford  to  my  cousin  William's  family,  the  only 
surviving  branch  of  our  house,  except  ourselves, 
to  enable  them  to  go  out  to  India,  and  some 
other  expenses  which  compelled  me  to  dip  into 
my  capital,  have  reduced  that  stock  to  what  I 
mentioned/' 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that/'  rejoined  Frank- 
berry  ;  "  but  at  all  events,  there  is  more  than 
enough  to  make  up  what  will  be  wanted  in  this 
case.  But  before  you  are  pledged  irrevocably 
to  the  mortgage,  are  you  quite  sure  your  mind 
is  made  up  not  to  go  into  Chancery?  Do  you 
feel  satisfied  that  you  can  submit  to  an  imposi- 
tion with  your  eyes  open?  Have  you  no  mis- 
givings upon  that  head?" 

"  None  whatever,"  returned  the  major  hastily ; 
—  "you  may  take  my  word  upon  that  point. 
Your  own  description  of  the  process  of  slow  tor- 
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ture  prepared  for  suitors  in  your  infernal  courts 
is  quite  sufficient  for  me  ;  so  I  empower  you  at 
once  to  make  the  best  terms  you  can  with 
Overley.  If  we  cannot  get  more,  why  we  must 
even  accept  of  his  terms  as  they  are ;  but  I 
think  with  you  that,  by  appearing  determined 
for  war,  we  may  do  better.  But  no  going  into 
Chancery :  I  would  as  soon  fling  myself  from  the 
Monument.  Besides  in  this  case  all  I  shall 
receive  will  be  so  much  gain  to  me.  It  would  be 
a  different  affair  if  I  were  called  to  defend  what 
I  already  possess  from  the  grasp  of  that  cor- 
morant. By  heavens  !  if  the  law  enabled  such 
an  animal  to  strip  me  of  property  rightfully  and 
actually  mine,  I  think  I  should  be  tempted  to 
forswear  all  law,  and  seek  redress  with  my  own 
right  hand.  Legislators  who  are  too  indolent 
to  amend  the  law  when  they  see  it  works  nothing 
but  injustice  and  wrong,  should  remember  that 
'oppression  driveth  even  a  wise  man  mad;'  and 
as  he  finished  the  sentence,  Barrington,  excited 
by  the  idea  his  imagination  had  presented,  struck 
the  table  with  a  violence  which  made  the  glasses 
ring,  and  fairly  startled  the  astonished  lawyer." 
"  Mad  !"  repeated  the  latter,  "  very  mad,  in- 
deed ! — forswear  law,  and  redress  yourself! — why 
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the  bare  thought  of  it  is  madness !  But  so  it 
ever  is  with  you  quiet  and  peaceful  fellows. 
At  first  you  submit  easily  enough  to  imposition, 
even  with  your  eyes  open ;  and  when  others  are 
encouraged  to  take  more  and  more,  thinking  you 
will  acquiesce  in  everything  rather  than  take  the 
trouble  to  resist,  you  explode  all  at  once,  with- 
out warning,  and  blow  everything  to  the  devil. 
But,  to  come  back  to  business, — are  you  decided 
to  take  this  mortgage  ?  My  client,  who  wants 
his  money,  will  be  with  me  to-morrow,  and  if  you 
refuse  it,  I  must  offer  it  to  some  one  else  ;  but  it 
is  really  so  good  a  thing,  so  convenient  to  you 
with  all  this  money  coming  upon  your  hands,  I 
should  not  like  you  to  miss  it ;  — five  per  cent., 
and  undeniable  security  !" 

"Why,  really/'  said  Barrington,  "I  do  not 
see  what  I  could  do  better ;  and  upon  my  word,  I 
feel  very  much  obliged  by  your  consideration  in 
offering  the  investment  to  me  ;  but,  you  recollect, 
I  may  not  get  this  money  from  Overley  imme- 
diately/' 

"  Oh !  I  will  undertake  for  that.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  it  is 
wanted.  And  now  that  is  settled,  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  summon  Fortune  to  see  if  my 
Brougham  is  come." 
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"  Your  Brougham !  You  forget  you  came  on 
horseback  I" 

"No  I  don't,"  returned  the  lawyer.  "But  it 
is  a  standing  order  at  home,  always  to  send  a 
close  carriage  for  me  when  I  dine  out.  No  man 
past  forty  should  trust  himself  in  the  saddle 
after  dinner,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dangers  of 
the  night  air.  Consider  Mrs.  Frankberry,  and 
the  four  little  Frankberrys." 

"And  Mr.  Frankberry,"  added  the  Major. 

"True,  very  tine; — always  a  reverend  care 
for  number  one.  Hark  !  I  hear  the  noise  of 
wheels.  Careful  fellow,  Thomas, — always  to  his 
time, — almost  as   punctual  as  Fortune   himself." 

"  Mr.  Frankberry' s  carriage/'  said  the  last- 
named  functionary,  entering  the  room,  and 
taking  his  post  at  the  door  with  the  air  of  a 
grenadier. 

"  But  we  are  not  ready  yet,"  said  his  master. 
"  Frankberry,  you  will  try  another  bottle  of  the 
claret,  and  Thomas  will  like  to  taste  our  last 
brewing/' 

"  And  the  dumb  baste  of  a  horse,"  said  For- 
tune, "  will  be  glad  of  a  shelter  any  how ;  for 
it's  raining  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  coming 
together." 

"  No,  no,  thank  you,  Major,  not  a  glass  more  ; 
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— excellent  claret, — capital  ale,  no  doubt,  if  it 
is  Fortune's  brewing ;  —  and  as  to  the  rain, 
Thomas  has  his  great  coat,  and  a  soft  shower 
at  this  time  of  the  year  will  hurt  nobody/'  said 
the  lawyer,  buttoning  his  coat  up  to  his  chin, 
and  ensconcing  himself  in  a  snug  corner  of  the 
carriage,  after  taking  a  hasty  leave  of  his  host. 
"Hurt  Nobody!"  repeated  Fortune,  as  he  stood 
upon  the  steps  before  the  door,  watching  the 
carnage  making  its  way  through  the  falling 
deluge.  "  That's  true  enough  if  Nobody  was 
inside  ;  and  by  Jasus  !  I  just  wish  he  were,  if 
it  was  only  to  give  yourself  the  benefit  of  a 
lesson,  master  Frankberry;"  and  so  saying,  the 
old  soldier  closed  the  doors,  and  began  drawing 
bolt  and  bar,  as  needfully  as  if  an  enemy  were 
on  the  outside  of  the  fortress. 


CHAPTER    V. 

"Hilloa,  Ned! — What!  not  stirring  yet?  A 
fast  fellow  like  you  should  be  out  long  before 
this   time  of  day." 

"  Eh !  who  is  that  ?  What  the  devil  do  you 
make  such  a  noise  for?  Why  can't  you  let  a 
poor  fellow  sleep?" 

" Sleep,  man!  why  it  is  ten  o'clock, — and  as 
fine  a  morning  as  ever  was  gladdened  with 
sunshine." 

"Ten!  no,  no, — you  don't  come  over  me  so, 
— it  was  not  three  when  I  turned  in,  —  I  can 
recollect  that, — and  that's  not  more  than  two 
hours  ago, — or  else  I  must  have  been  cursedly 
done  up; — but  who  is  it?    Not  Fred.  Reynolds?" 

"To  be  sure  it  is.  Did  not  you  ask  me  to 
breakfast  with  you  on  Thursday?" 

"Thursday, — ay,  like  enough  I  did, — but 
not  in  the   middle  of  the  night,    Fred." 
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"  Zounds,  man !  I  tell  you  it  is  past  ten. 
I  was  here  an  hour  ago,  and  your  rascal  of 
a  gyp  promised  me  he  would  have  breakfast 
ready  by  ten,  if  I  took  another  turn  in  the 
walks/' 

"Did  he?  He  meant  his  own  then,  for  the 
fellow  has  never  been  near  me.  Oh !  here  he 
is  coming  up  the  passage, — I  can  tell  his 
shuffling  amble  from  a  thousand, — hilloa !  you 
Phillips! — why  haven't  you  got  breakfast  ready?" 

"Just  been  to  order  the  pasty,  sir, — be 
here  in  a  minute, — should  have  been  back  be- 
fore, but  when  I  got  to  Mrs.  Dorripan's,  there 
was  such  a   beauty  on  the  counter ! " 

"  On  the  counter  I" 

"Yes,  sir, — just  out  of  the  oven,  —  'pigeon 
pie  in  course/  said  I, — knew  it  by  the  legs  just 
peering  above  the  crust.  —  'That'll  do  Mrs.  Dor- 
ripan/  said  I.  'Yes/  says  she,  'but  not  for  you, 
Mr.  Phillips, — it's  bespoke  for  Lady  Margaret's 
professor.  The  doctor  came  yesterday  to  order 
it  himself/  '  Never  mind  the  doctor',  said  I ; 
che  is  too  learned  a  man  to  recollect  such  things 
as  them,  Mrs.  Dorripan/  '  There  you  are  just 
mistaken,  Mr.  Phillips/  says  she;  —  'it  is  just 
the    great    dons,     and    the    learnested    amongst 
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them  all  as  thinks  most  of  such  things.  Why, 
it  is  only  when  they  gets  to  be  doctors  that 
they  knows  what  a  pasty  ought  to  be; — and 
it  sounds  to  sense  too,  for  what  is  the  use  of 
learning,  if  them  as  has  it  can't  tell  what  is 
good ! '  '  Why,  you  argufies  as  well  as  a  fellow 
yourself,  Mrs.  Dorripan/  says  I.  'Why  I  hope/ 
says  she,  'I  an't  been  a  professed  cook  for 
twenty  years  in   a   university  for  nothing/ ' 

"Well,  well,  cut  short  your  yarn; — but  you 
secured  the  pasty,  I  hope?" 

"Leave  me  alone  for  that,  sir, — I  just  insini- 
vated  to  Mrs.  Dorripan,  that  it  would  be  quite  as 
easy  for  her  to  get  a  pasty  for  the  doctor  from 
some  other  place,  and  ten  to  one  if  he  would 
know  it  from  his  own  bespoke,  as  he  had  never 
seen  the  original ;  —  and  I  took  care  to  add,  sir, 
that  as  you  were  going  to  give  a  regular  right 
down  spread  next  week,  it  would  be  as  well  for 
her  to  let  you  see  what  she  could  do; — so  I 
expects  the  pasty  here  directly/' 

"Very  well; — now  look  sharp; — and,  Fred, 
if  you'll  amuse  yourself  with  popping  at  the 
crows  out  of  the  window  with  my  air  gun,  or, 
as  you  are  a  queer  fellow,  with  looking  into  a 
book,  I  will  be  out  with  you  before  the  doctor  s 
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pie  makes  its  appearance ;  — just  put  my  head 
into  a  bucket  of  water,  and  you  will  see  me  turn 
out  as  fresh  as  a  four- year-old,  in  spite  of  the 
fast  work  of  last  night/' 

The  above  dialogue  was  carried  on  in  the  rooms 
of  a  student  in  one  of  those  beautiful  collegiate 
buildings  which  look  out  upon  the  academical 
groves  and  richly -shaded  walks  bordering  the 
classic  banks  of  the  peaceful  and  slowly-winding 
Cam.  The  speakers,  independently  of  the  last 
one  introduced,  who  exercised  the  ancient  calling 
of  a  gyp,  were  Edward  Barrington,  the  son  of  our 
friend  the  Major,  and  Frederick  Reynolds,  the 
worthy  scion  of  an  ancient  comrade  of  that  officer, 
also  a  member  of  the  university,  but  belonging  to 
a  different  college..  The  conversation,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  its  tenor,  was  carried  on  from 
different  rooms,  Edward  Barrington  not  having 
yet  emerged  from  his  chamber,  which  opened,  as 
is  usual  in  collegiate  arrangements,  into  the  sitting 
room.  Reynolds  had  come  to  breakfast,  by  invita- 
tion, with  his  friend, — a  common  mode  of  visiting 
among  Cantabs, — and  having  already  quitted 
his  bed  for  some  hours,  and  rather  unnecessarily 
sharpened  his  appetite  by  a  longer  walk  than 
usual   in   the   groves   before   mentioned,  he  was 
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prepared  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  good  cheer 
usually  provided  on  such  occasions. 

To  besruile  the  time  while  his  friend  was  dres- 
sing,  Reynolds  made  a  survey  of  the  apartment, 
in  search  of  some  object  of  amusement  or  interest. 
From  the  handsome  and  well-stored  book- case  a 
stranger  might  have  been  disposed  to  augur  fa- 
vourably of  the  studious  habits  of  the  occupant  of 
the  chambers,  had  not  the  latter  contained  several 
objects  not  usually  found  in  the  study  of  a 
hard-reading  man.  Over  the  chimney-piece  was 
suspended  the  identical  air  gun  which  Edward 
had  recommended  to  Reynolds  as  affording  such 
delectable  amusement,  and  which  he  was  him- 
self in  the  habit  of  using  at  the  expense  of 
any  unfortunate  rook  who  happened  unadvisedly 
to  parade  his  black  glossy  plumage  on  the 
smoothly  shaven  lawn,  which  ran  shelving  down 
from  the  front  of  the  building  to  the  river. 
Under  this  weapon,  and  crossing  each  other  on 
the  wall,  so  as  to  form  the  letter  X,  were  two 
Turkish  chibouks,  with  amber  mouth-pieces  and 
cords  and  fringes  of  red  silk,  while  the  mantel- 
piece was  decorated  with  a  collection  of  fantastic 
German  pipes,  snuff-boxes,  and  cases  of  Havannah 
cigars.     A  side-table   covered  with  half  emptied 
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decanters,  wine  glasses,  and  tumblers, — a  large 
roll  of  Virginia  tobacco — the  remains  of  half 
finished  cigars,  and  the  fragments  of  pipes  lying- 
soaking  in  little  puddles  of  punch,  gave  ample 
evidence  of  the  fast  work  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing alluded  to  by  Edward. 

Other  remnants  of  disorder  had  been  removed 
by  the  cautious  Mr.  Phillips,  who,  as  gyp, 
was  in  some  degree  concerned  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  chambers.  He  had  restored  the 
chairs,  at  least  those  that  had  legs  to  stand 
upon,  to  their  accustomed  places  against  the 
walls,  having  previously  rescued  them  from  a 
sort  of  pyramidal  trophy,  into  which  they  had 
been  most  ingeniously  formed  by  inserting  their 
reversed  extremities  into  each  other; — and  he 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  throw  a  gown, 
left  by  one  of  the  guests,  over  a  heap  of  sun- 
dry articles  deposited  in  a  corner,  which,  upon 
Reynolds  removing  the  covering,  turned  out  to 
be  a  large  assortment  of  knockers, — undeniable 
testimony  of  the  agreeable  vivacity  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  parties  by  whom  they  had  been 
collected.  Notwithstanding  that  one  of  the 
windows  had  been  thrown  open,  the  heavy 
fumes    of    the    debauch    still    lingered    in    the 
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apartment,  proving  overpoweringly  offensive  to 
Reynolds,  fresh  from  inhaling  the  "fragrant 
breath   of  morn." 

To  render  the  atmosphere  a  little  more  en- 
durable, he  threw  open  the  door  and  remaining 
windows  ;  but  even  the  furious  current  thus 
introduced,  was  insufficient  to  remove  the  strong, 
heavy  smell  of  tobacco  with  which  the  walls, 
the  furniture,  the  room  itself,  and  every  thing 
in  it,  seemed  tainted.  The  evil  was,  however, 
sufficiently  mitigated  in  a  few  minutes  to  enable 
him  to  respire  with  some  degree  of  comfort,  and 
taking  down  a  volume  of  Thueydides  (the  gift 
of  the  major,  selected,  probably,  on  account  of 
its  military  character),  he  was  soon  involved  in 
the  details  of  the  brilliant  contest  which  has 
given  such  celebrity  to  the  dominions  of  his 
present  majesty  King  Otho.  While  he  is  so 
employed,  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of  say- 
ing a  few  words  respecting  Edward  Barrington 
and  himself. 

The  former,  possessing  only  average  abilities, 
and  without  amy  natural  strength  of  character, 
had,  unfortunately,  received  an  education  little 
calculated  to  improve  the  former,  or  supply  the 
deficiency  in   the  latter.     His  father,  who.   from 
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his  military  habits  and  the  comparatively  se- 
cluded life  he  had  led  since  his  retirement  from 
the  service,  was  not  likely  to  have  any  very- 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  our 
public  schools,  had,  with  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  placed  him  at  one  enjoying  a  high 
reputation  in  the  county.  The  system  pursued 
in  this  establishment,  like  that  common  to 
most  others  of  the  kind,  though,  perhaps,  not 
ill-adapted  for  lads  of  quick  abilities  and  in- 
dustrious habits,  was  worse  than  useless  to 
those  who  had  not  been  so  favored  by  nature. 
It  was,  in  fact,  positively  pernicious.  To  rouse 
them  to  exertion,  nothing  had  ever  been  thought 
of  beyond  coq^oral  punishment.  This  was  always 
duly  and  vigorously  inflicted,  whenever  the  re- 
turn of  repetition  day  disclosed  the  delinquen- 
cies of  the  idle,  in  the  true  orthodox  manner — 
the  principal,  who  was  a  clergyman,  having  had 
the  advantage  of  seeing  the  practice  at  Eton, 
where  he  had  been  for  some  years  an  under- 
master. 

As  the  sufferers  on  these  occasions  were  nearly 
always  the  same,  it  might  be  thought  that  cir- 
cumstance would  have  suggested  to  the  master 
that   something  might,    after  all,   be  imputed  to 
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a  defect  in  the  system  itself.  But  the  Reverend 
Zachaiy  Flowerblight  was  too  orthodox  in  his 
creed  to  be  disturbed  by  any  such  misgivings. 
So  long  as  boys  continued  to  be  idle,  so  long 
he  resolved  to  nog,  and  as  idleness  became  a 
habit,  so  likewise  did  flogging. 

The  same  attention  was  paid  to  the  moral, 
as  to  the  mental  culture  of  the  students.  A 
detected  falsehood  would  have  been  instantly 
and  savagely  punished ;  but  any  attempt  to  in- 
fuse a  love  of  truth, — a  regard  for  justice, — 
a  detestation  of  injustice  and  oppression, — and 
an  emulation  for  what  is  honorable,  would  have 
been  considered  as  superfluous  and  visionary. 
The  consequence  was,  the  boys  were  what 
school  boys  usually  are, — sullen,  selfish,  and 
half  savage,  —  contentious  with  their  equals, 
cringing  to  the  strong,  and  invariably  cruel 
and  tyrannical  to  the  weak.  As  to  the  religious 
duties  of  the  pupils,  they  were  as  strictly  en- 
forced as  the  practice  in  schools  for  the  better 
classes  requires, — the  boys  were  expected  to 
repeat  the  catechism,  the  creeds,  the  collects, 
and  the  texts,  every  Sunday ;  and  woe  befel 
the  culprit  who  was  guilty  of  a  single  verbal 
inaccuracy  in    these    matters.      But   as    to    any 
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thing  beyond  this, — any  acquaintance  with  the 
tenor  and  character  of  the  discourses  to  which 
they  had  been  listening,  —  a  perception  of  the 
spirit  of  the  instruction  offered, — and  the  power 
of  applying  it  so  as  to  derive  individual  benefit, 
the  reverend  principal  would  have  regarded  it, 
not  only  as  uncalled  for,  but  as  something 
rather  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  a  classical 
school,  and  approaching  too  nearly  to  that  re- 
ligious instruction  which  is  deemed  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  education  for  the  children  of 
the   lower  orders. 

The  effect  of  this  education  on  Edward  Bar- 
rington  was  what  we  usually  see  in  youths  of 
his  common-rate  abilities  who  have  been  simi- 
larly treated.  After  spending  nearly  eight  years 
at  the  school,  he  was  returned  on  his  father's 
hands,  very  ignorant  and  very  prejudiced.  The 
only  acquisition  he  had  made,  was  a  mechanical 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  gram- 
mars, which  had  been  literally  flogged  into 
him,  and  with  such  effect,  that  if  he  had 
been  put  on  a  Greek  verb,  when  in  the  act  of 
dozing,  he  would  probably  have  gone  through  it 
unconsciously,  without  committing  a  single  in- 
accuracy.      But    the    acquaintance    was    merely 
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mechanical ;  for  any  grammatical  question  he 
could  at  once  lay  down  the  rule,  if  any  existed; 
— but  he  could  no  more  have  reasoned  upon  a 
disputed  point,  than  he  could  have  formed  a 
theory  of  the   planetary  system. 

Though  not  what  is  termed  a  scholar  himself, 
Major  Barrington  was  a  sensible  man,  and  he 
could  not  but  see  that  his  son  was  exceedingly 
deficient  in  every  ordinary  and  useful  species  of 
knowledge.  As  a  soldier  and  a  traveller,  he  pos- 
sessed a  practical  and  accurate  aquaintance  with 
geography  and  history,  and  though  not  a  profi- 
cient in  the  exact  sciences,  he  had  acquired 
something  beyond  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
them.  It  may,  therefore,  be  believed  then,  that 
he  was  not  a  little  disappointed  on  discovering 
that  his  son,  upon  whose  education,  though  his 
means  were  very  moderate,  he  had  spared  no 
cost,  was  utterly  incapable  of  joining  in  the 
conversation  of  persons  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence,  without  displaying  the  most  dis- 
graceful ignorance. 

But  the  ignorance  was  not  the  worst.  There 
was  a  false  pride, — a  low  morality, — and  a  per- 
verted feeling,  exceedingly  offensive  to  the 
generous,    and    high-minded    soldier.     What   pe- 
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culiarly  pained  him,  was  to  observe  in  his  son 
an  utter  insensibility  to  real  worth,  and  a  slavish 
deference  to  wealth  and  rank.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  his  estimate  of  his  companions  and  the 
persons  he  encountered  at  home,  turned  entirely 
on  their  possession,  or  non-possession,  of  these 
advantages.  In  speaking  of  his  associates  at 
school,  he  never  omitted  to  mention  the  wealth 
of  their  families  and  their  own  expectations ; 
and  if,  by  chance,  he  reverted  to  those  unblessed 
with  these  recommendations,  it  was  always  in 
a  tone  of  derision  or  contemptuous  pity.  An 
unfeeling  action,  perpetrated  by  a  boy  of  rank, 
with  the  design  of  exposing  the  poverty,  or 
wounding  the  feelings  of  a  companion  in  humbler 
circumstances,  was  applauded  as  a  capital  thing  ; 
and  the  amount  of  debt  which  some  young 
scape-graces  had  managed  to  contract  in  the 
town,  as  an  earnest  of  their  future  feats  in  that 
line  at  college,  was  given  as  a  remarkable 
instance  of  dash  and  spirit.  In  calculating  the 
future  destiny  of  any  of  his  late  companions, 
whether  in  the  church,  the  army,  or  at  the  bar, 
the  influence  of  wealth  and  connexion  was  alone 
considered ;  and  not  even  an  allusion  was  made 
to  the  advantages  they  might  derive  from  their 
talents,  industry,  or  any  estimable  quality. 
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It  might  at  least  have  been  expected  that 
in  so  long  a  residence  at  a  classical  school,  he 
would  have  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  lighter  parts 
of  elegant  literature, — but  nothing  of  the  sort. 
The  only  thing  he  seemed  to  endure  in  the  shape 
of  a  book  was  to  be  found  in  the  novels  of  the 
day,  in  which  the  humorous  oddities  of  eccentrics, 
and  the  fierce,  impassioned  scenes  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  are  so  powerfully  depicted  by  cer- 
tain popular  writers.  But  even  these  favorites 
would  hardly  have  been  tolerated  had  they 
made  their  appearance  in  an  octavo  volume. 
One  of  the  greatest  recommendations  was  the 
fact  of  their  coming  out  in  numbers,  by  which 
considerate  arrangement  the  reader  is  spared  the 
discouragement  of  seeing  the  mass  of  labour 
before  him,  and  is  thus  artfully  decoyed,  step 
by  step,  to  complete  an  undertaking  from  which 
he  would  otherwise  have  shrunk.  We  have  said 
these  were  his  only  books, — but  this  is  an  inad- 
vertence. There  was  yet  a  work  of  another  kind 
which  occupied  his  most  serious  attention.  This 
was  the  Sporting  Magazine.  By  the  constant 
study  of  this  authority,  he  had  acquired  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  principal  dog-kennels  and 
racing-studs  in  England;  —  knew  the  name  of 
every  nobleman  and  gentleman  in  the   country 
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who  kept  a  pack,  and  had  picked  up  the  slang 
designations  of  all  the  distinguished  jockies  and 
the  prime  favorites  of  the  ring.  Nay,  he  had 
even  gone  so  far,  on  the  occasion  of  a  racing- 
meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  to 
which  he  had  ventured  in  company  with  three 
or  four  others  without  leave,  to  address  one  of 
these  worthies  familiarly  by  his  name,  to  the 
unbounded  admiration  of  his  companions.  The 
great  man  eyed  him  for  a  moment  with  some 
surprise,  as  if  inclined  to  resent  the  liberty ;  but, 
thinking  that  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of 
wealth  or  rank  could  prompt  such  audacity,  and 
that  he  might  be  offending  a  future  patron,  he 
smiled  graciously  on  his  accoster,  and  giving  him 
a  knowing  shake  of  the  head,  actually  added, 
"  Ay,  aye,  I  see  you  are  up  to  a  thing  or  two." 
From  that  moment  his  credit  as  a  sporting  cha- 
racter had  been  established  in  the  school,  and 
he  had  been  admitted  into  the  exclusive  clique 
of  those  whose  sole  talk  was  of  the  stable  part 
of  the  establishments  of  their  respective  "  go- 
vernors," the  details  of  which,  however,  were 
seldom  identical  with  those  which  the  aforesaid 
"  governors "  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  in  to 
the  collector  of  her  Majesty's  taxes. 
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Such  were  the  results  of  nearly  eight  years 
passed  at  one  of  those  public  schools  which  are 
supposed  to  contribute  so  much  to  the  formation 
of  that  high-minded  and  manly  character,  for 
which  our  British  youth  are  distinguished.  Yet 
was  Major  Barrington  so  unreasonable  as  to  be 
anything  but  satisfied  therewith.  In  his  own 
profession  he  had  consorted  with  men,  who, 
animated  with  a  courage  which  never  flinched 
in  danger,  were  nevertheless  unassuming  and 
modest,  who  were  not  ashamed  of  a  poverty 
which  had  never  been  companioned  with  dis- 
honor, and  who  would  have  scorned  to  yield  to 
mere  wealth  and  rank  the  respect  they  freely 
accorded  to  talents  and  courage.  But  soldiers 
are  ill  judges  of  civil  life.  The  severe  but 
elevated  sentiment  of  the  military  state  demands 
the  constant  presence  of  a  self-sacrificing  spirit, 
which,  to  the  civilian,  is  scarcely  comprehensible. 
Not  only  must  the  soldier  be  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  hazard  the  existence  he  has 
devoted  to  his  country,  but  on  all  occasions  he 
is  expected  to  forego  his  own  advantage,  and 
encounter  any  inconvenience,  whenever  the  good 
of  the  service  demands  it.  Innumerable  are 
the   occasions   on   active   service   in   which   such 
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emergencies  arise,  and  freely  have  they  been 
met  by  the  British  officer,  to  the  frequent  dimi- 
nution of  his  fortune,  and  the  serious  injury  of 
those  most  dear  to  him.  Brought  up  in  such 
a  school,  it  was  not  surprising  that  Major  Bar- 
rington  should  be  peculiarly  disgusted  at  finding 
in  his  son  that  precocious  heartlessness  which 
gives  to  the  youth  of  our  public  schools  a  world- 
liness  of  manner  and  feeling,  which  some  men, 
who  have  not  had  their  advantages,  happily  want 
when  they  have  passed  their  thirtieth  year.  In- 
deed, the  young  gentleman,  since  his  last  return 
from  school,  had  regarded  his  father  himself  as 
uncommonly  green,  when  giving  way  to  the 
generosity  of  his  nature,  the  major  had  ex- 
pressed his  indignation  at  the  selfish  conduct 
of  some  rich  neighbour,  who  had  asserted  the 
rights  of  property  to  the  utmost  extent  against 
the  poor,  and  used  his  wealth  as  an  engine  of 
injustice  and  oppression. 

Yet,   in   selecting  the   public  Grammar  School 

at    W for    his    son,     Major    Barrington 

could  not  accuse  himself  of  carelessness  or  want 
of  foresight.  He  had  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  school  from  parties  who 
had  sons   there,    or  were  acquainted  with   those 
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who  had.  From  all  sides  he  received  the  most 
favorable  accounts.  The  scholars  were  all  the 
sons  of  gentlemen;  known  to  be  such  in  the 
county, — in  itself  a  vast  advantage.  Dr.  Flower- 
blight  was  a  clergyman,  and  paid,  it  was  said, 
the  utmost  attention  to  the  morals  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  pupils,  and  he  was  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
brought  them  forward, — several  of  them  had 
become  double  first-class  men  at  Oxford,  and 
wranglers  at  Cambridge, — the  major  could  not 
possibly  do  better  than  send  his  son  there, — 
if  he  had  any  thing  in  him,  Dr.  Flowerblight 
was  the  man  to  bring  it  out,  and  under  his 
care  he  could  hardly  fail  of  becoming  a  dis- 
tinguished man. 

In  all  this  there  was  a  portion,  though  a 
very  small  one,  of  truth.  The  doctor  was  both 
a  good  classical  scholar,  and  an  excellent  ma- 
thematician, and  when  he  perceived  any  re- 
markable aptitude  in  a  pupil  for  those  studies, 
he  certainly  spared  no  pains  to  foster  it.  This 
he  did  both  on  account  of  the  pleasure  he 
himself  took  in  those  pursuits,  and  of  the  sup- 
port which  it  brought  to  the  school.  The 
youths  whom  he  thus  singled  out,   and  to  whom 
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he  devoted  his  attention,  frequently  obtained 
distinguished  honors  at  the  universities,  and 
thus  secured  to  the  school  and  its  master  a 
valuable  reputation.  When  any  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  the  merits  of  the  school,  their  suc- 
cess was  always  appealed  to  as  a  sufficient  and 
undeniable  answer.  Of  the  fate  of  the  many, 
which  would  have  been  the  proper  criterion, 
nothing  was  asked,  and  nothing  was  known ; 
nor  was  it  stated  that  the  fortunate  youths 
who  had  thus  distinguished  themselves  were 
usually  the  sons  of  clergymen,  who  had  been 
destined  for  the  university  from  their  infancy, 
and  whose  whole  life  at  home,  as  well  as  at 
school,  was  a  constant  preparation  for  the  con- 
tests that  awaited  them  there,  and  in  which 
success  was  to  be  followed  by  fellowships  and 
college-livings. 

With  this  experience  of  the  effects  of  public 
schools,  Major  Barrington  had  had  some  qualms 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  completing  the  course  he 
had  begun,  by  sending  his  son  to  the  univer- 
sity. But,  on  turning  the  matter  over  in  his 
mind,  he  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  the 
universities  offered  many  advantages  which  it 
would  be   scarcely  prudent    to   decline.     In  the 
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first  place,  he  had  decided  that,  in  selecting  a 
profession  for  his  son,  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
take  either  the  army  or  the  navy  in  face  of  a 
peace  which  nothing  seemed  likely  to  disturb. 
In  regard  to  commerce,  though  he  had  too 
much  sense  to  imagine  that  there  could  be  any 
thing  derogatory  in  it  to  a  native  of  that  coun- 
try which  derives  its  power  and  dignity,  as 
the  foremost  state  in  Europe,  from  that  source, 
he  saw  he  possessed  neither  the  wealth  nor 
the  connexions  necessary  to  place  his  son  in  a 
commercial  capacity  at  all  suitable  to  his  con- 
dition in  life.  There  remained  to  him,  "then, 
only  the  learned  professions.  Against  medicine 
Edward  had  made  his  protest  so  strongly,  that 
his  father  deemed  it  would  be  both  harsh  and 
impolitic  to  send  him  to  the  hospitals.  The 
choice  was  thus  limited  to  the  church  and  the 
bar.  For  the  first  a  degree  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  for  the  last  it  was  always  con- 
sidered so  usual  a  thing  as  hardly  to  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Besides,  by  proceeding  to  the 
degree  of  master,  the  five  years  during  which 
it  is  necessary  to  eat  commons  in  one  of  the 
inns  of  court  may  be  reduced  to  three. 
Another  great  recommendation  was,   that  Frede- 
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rick  Reynolds,  of  whom  Major  Barrington  liad 
always  entertained  a  very  high  opinion,  had 
been  already  more  than  a  year  at  Cambridge, 
and  his  course  there  had  been  in  the  highest 
degree  satisfactory.  The  major  was  not  so  blind 
as  not  to  perceive  that  his  son  was,  in  every 
respect,  inferior  to  Reynolds ;  but,  he  hoped 
that  the  example  of  the  latter,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  society  into  which  he  could 
introduce  Edward,  might  stimulate  him  to  make 
acquirements  which,  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing,  insured  respectability  to  their 
possessors.  The  major  thought  he  was  the 
more  entitled  to  indulge  these  hopes,  as  though 
he  had  not  failed  to  express  to  Edward,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  the  pain  he  felt  at  seeing 
his  deficiencies,  his  remonstrances  had  been  ac- 
companied by  such  affectionate  assurances  of 
interest  in  his  son's  welfare,  and  of  his  own 
intention  to  afford  him  the  means  of  benefitting 
by  the  advantages  which  the  university  offered, 
that  the  youth,  touched  by  these  instances  of 
paternal  affection,  readily  promised  to  follow 
the  counsels,  and  make  every  exertion  to  meet 
the  wishes,    of  his  indulgent   parent. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Edward 
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had  entered  at  St.  John  s  College,  being  then  in 
his  nineteenth  year.  His  choice  of  a  profession 
had  not  then  been  fixed,  though  it  was  limited 
as  before  mentioned  to  the  church  and  the  bar. 
As  no  difference  is  made  at  Cambridge  in  the 
training  of  lawyers  and  ecclesiastics,  the  major 
thought  there  would  be  no  loss  of  time  in  defer- 
ring  the  decision  to  another  year;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  his  son  would  be  on  the  spot  the  best 
suited  for  acquiring  the  information  necessary  to 
guide  him  in  his  choice. 

On  his  first  arrival  at  the  university,  Edward 
had,  in  compliance  with  his  father's  wishes,  called 
upon  Frederick  Reynolds,  who  was  already  pre- 
pared to  receive  him,  and  render  him  those 
initiatory  services  necessary  to  a  freshman.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  more  useful 
friend.  Reynolds  possessed  a  large  acquaintance, 
not  only  among  the  under-graduates,  but  with 
many  of  the  fellows  and  professors  of  the  different 
colleges.  He  was,  besides,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  usages  of  the  university,  and  could  point 
out  the  proper  course  to  be  followed  on  various 
occasions  in  which  a  young  man,  without  the 
advantage  of  such  a  conductor,  may  lose  much  of 
his  time  and   miss  many  valuable  opportunities. 
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But  the  chief  advantage  offered  to  the  unex- 
perienced freshman  by  his  friend,  was  an  intro- 
duction to  the  select  few  with  whom  Reynolds 
was  more  intimately  associated.  In  a  large 
assemblage  of  young  men,  coming  from  different 
ranks  in  life,  with  various  means  and  views, 
there  will,  of  course,  be  a  very  varied  society, 
or  rather  a  great  number  of  different  societies. 
Besides  the  general  divisions  of  reading  and  non- 
reading  men,  there  are  gay  men  and  serious 
men,  both  which  classes  are  susceptible  of  various 
sub-divisions, — the  former  comprising  many  gra- 
dations from  the  patrician  fellow-commoner,  who 
has  just  stepped  within  the  magic  circle  of 
fashionable  dissipation,  to  the  vulgar  fast-man 
of  college  notoriety,  who  rides  on  a  knowing 
hack  to  Newmarket,  dressed  in  the  most  outre 
style  of  the  turf,  and  spends  his  time  at  Cam- 
bridge in  exercising  the  classic  hospitality  of 
large  drinking  and  smoking  parties; — and  the 
latter,  including  the  various  classes  which  com- 
pose the  religious  world,  descending  from  the 
lofty  eminence  of  high-churchism  to  the  furious 
zeal  of  modern  evangelism. 

The  society,  however,  to  which  Edward  Bar- 
rington  was  introduced  by  Reynolds,  was  as  little 
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to  the  taste  of  the  former,  as  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  religionists  would  have  been.  It  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  young  men  no  less  disposed  to 
enjoy  the  world  than  others  of  their  own  age, 
but  whose  cultivation  gave  an  intellectual  turn 
to  their  conversation,  and  if  it  did  not  always 
inculcate  so  rigid  a  virtue  as  might  be  wished, 
at  least  preserved  them  from  vulgarity  and 
grossness.  They  had  learned  the  secret  of  in- 
dulging in  relaxation  without  contracting  habits 
of  idleness.  Hence,  though  their  re-unions  were 
frequent,  and  their  gaiety  often  protracted  far 
into  the  night,  a  large  portion  of  their  time  was 
spent  in  the  acquirement  of  general  knowledge, 
or  devoted  to  some  particular  science.  The 
meetings  of  such  men,  though  in  reality  replete 
with  gaiety,  had  very  little  life  in  them  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  was  understood  by 
Edward  Barrington,  who  began  to  find  them 
insupportably  dull.  But  what  completed  his  dis- 
gust was,  that  when  he  attempted  to  get  over 
his  mortification,  by  declaring  in  his  slang  phrase, 
that  they  were  the  slowest  coaches  he  had  ever 
seen,  Reynolds  retorted  by  saying,  that  he  him- 
self was  the  only  slow  coach  in  the  party.  In 
short,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Edward  and 
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Reynolds  could  not  be  associates.  They  had 
nothing  in  common  with  each  other :  both  nature 
and  education  had  placed  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  them.  The  former  experienced 
no- feeling  but  that  of  mortification  in  the  society 
of  one  so  much  his  superior ;  and  the  latter, 
though  anxious  to  render  what  service  he  could 
to  the  son  of  his  father's  friend,  yet  felt  that  he 
could  not  be  called  upon  to  devote  his  time  to 
one  who  derived  from  the  sacrifice  neither  plea- 
sure nor  profit.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
intimacy  between  them  had  gradually  declined, 
and  in  time,  subsided  into  a  common  acquaint- 
anceship, which  was  maintained  by  an  occasional 
invitation  to  a  breakfast  or  wining  party  in  each 
other's   rooms. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  young  men 
themselves.  While  Reynolds  had  been  engaged 
in  the  narrative  of  the  elegant  Athenian,  the 
gyp  had  restored  the  apartment  to  its  propriety, 
and  placed  on  the  table  the  requisites  of  a  sub- 
stantial breakfast,  in  which  the  identical  pasty 
that  should  have  graced  a  higher  table,  formed 
a  conspicuous  feature,  to  the  evident  satisfaction 
of  the   purveyor. 

"That's  what   I    calls  now  a  proper  sort  of  a 
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breakfast  to  put  on  a  gentleman's  table/'  said 
Mr.  Phillips,  retiring  back  a  step,  and  survey- 
ing the  appearance  of  his  preparations  with 
great  complacency ; — "there  ain't  nothing  stint- 
ing and  skin-nintish  about  it ;  — if  one  or  two 
gen'emien,  ay,  or  say  even  three  or  four  as  isn't 
expected,  should  drop  in,  why  it  wouldn't  sig- 
nify nothing,  and  when  they've  done  their 
worst,  why,  there  will  be  a  handsome  take-off, 
as  there  ought  to  be,  or  else  how  is  poor 
gyps  to  live  ?" 

Considering  that  the  first  partakers  were  only 
two  in  number,  the  provision  made  was  cer- 
tainly sufficient  to  justify  the  encomium  and 
the  prophecy.  First,  there  was  a  smoking  dish 
of  broiled  ham  and  eggs,  which  would  alone 
have  defied  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  party ;  — 
this  was  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  pair  of  cold 
roast  chickens,  and  on  the  other  by  a  dish  of 
sliced  tongue.  Besides,  there  was  an  omelet, 
a  plate  of  brawn,  and  a  multitude  of  boiled 
eggs, — and  in  the  centre  stood  the  pasty, 
swelling  with  pigeons  and  beef-steaks,  quietly 
deposited  under  a  tempting  coverlid  of  crust, 
such  as  only  experienced  artistes  can  produce. 
Round  this  substantial   fare    were   piles  of  but- 
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tered  muffins  and  racks  of  dry  toast.  In  liquids 
there  were  the  usual  decoctions  of  coffee  and 
tea,  besides  a  large  pewter  tankard  foaming  with 
strong  college   ale,    fresh   from  the   buttery. 

To  a  draught  of  this  last-mentioned  beverage, 
Reynolds  was  strongly  urged  by  the  sagacious  Mr. 
Phillips,  that  authority  observing,  it  was  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  taken  fresh  and  pure  in  the 
morning  as  soon  as  you  are  up.  "But  I  fear, 
sir/'  continued  he,  remarking  Reynolds  shake 
his  head;  "you  bean't  given  to  malting  of  a 
morning, — more's  the  pity,  —  you  would  be 
another  guess -sort  of  a  man  if  you  Avere. — 
Why.  sir,  in  my  young  days,  when  I  first 
came  to  college,  every  gentleman  took  his  tank- 
ard of  a  morning, — and  a  pleasure  it  was  to 
see  them ;  there  wasn't  one  of  them  as  wasn't 
double  your  girth  by  the  time  they  had  com- 
pleted their  terms, — and  when  they  went  away 
to  their  parishes,  they  was  a  credit  to  the 
university." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  you  old  chaffer?" 
said  Barrington  to  the  gyp,  as  he  entered  from 
his  bed-room,  his  flushed  countenance  and  throb- 
bing temples  giving  evident  signs  of  the  debauch 
of  the  preceding  night. 
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"  Only  recommending  Mr.  Reynolds  to  take  a 
sip  from  the  tankard,  sir ;  but  lie  ain't  got  no 
heart  to  it." 

"Hasn't  he?"  replied  Barrington,  —  "then  I 
have, — here,  hand  it  to  me,  old  Ganymede,"  and 
lifting  the  tankard  with  both  hands  to  his  lips, 
the  young  man  took  a  long,  deep,  continuous 
draught,  impelled  thereto  by  the  intense  thirst 
left  by  the  night's  excess,  and  the  temporary 
relief  afforded  by  the  cool  liquid  to  the  burning 
passage  of  his  throat.  "  Come,"  said  he,  re- 
placing the  tankard  on  the  table,  and  pushing 
it  towards  Reynolds,  "  that  has  cooled  my  cop- 
pers at  any  rate,  —  I  am  another  man  already, — 
and  by  the  time  I  get  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
that  pasty  in  my  stowage,  Richard  will  be  him- 
self again." 

The  two  students  then  applied  themselves  to 
the  substantial  provision  before  them ;  and  in 
the  onslaught  which  succeeded,  Edward  Barring- 
ton,  despite  the  proceedings  of  the  night  before, 
cut  as  good  a  figure  as  his  friend ;  thus  proving 
the  merit  of  Phillips's  recipe,  or  rather  the 
strength  of  the  excellent  constitution  which  he 
was  doino:  his  utmost  to  destrov. 

"  Why,  Ned!"  exclaimed  Revnolds,  with  some 
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reason  for  his  surprise,  as  the  former  was  piling 
his  plate  for  the  second  time  with  the  contents 
of  the  pasty,  haying  previously  demolished  a 
fair  proportion  of  broiled  ham  and  eggs,  "you 
must  have  the  strength  of  a  prize-fighter  to  make 
such  a  trencher-man  after  last  night's  work, — 
the  utmost  I  could  have  attempted  in  your  case 
would  have  been  a  cup  of  strong  tea/' 

"  Oh  !"  replied  his  companion,  "  that  is  the 
consequence  of  your  squeamish  way  of  drinking. 
If  you  stuck  honestly  by  the  bottle,  you  would 
find  it  would  use  you  better.  But  there's  no 
getting  you  out  of  that  stiff,  queer  set  of  yours. 
What  you  can  see  in  them  I  can't  tell ;  — why 
there  isn't  a  man  among  them  who  can  stand 
a  fair  night's  work," 

"  Perhaps  not,  Ned,"  returned  Reynolds  ;  "  but 
worthless  as  they  may  be  in  that  respect,  there 
may  be  some  good  in  them  after  all." 

"  Why,  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Ned,  looking 
remarkably  serious,  — ':  that's  just  what  I  doubt. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  had  something  on 
my  mind  for  a  long  time  about  you  on  that 
account,  and  now  we  are  met,  I  may  as  well 
-peak  out." 

"Why,  what  in  the  world  do  you  mean?" 
exclaimed  Reynolds. 
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"  You'll  not  be  offended?"  replied  Ned,  looking 
every  moment  more  mysterious  ;  —  "I  only  speak 
on  your  account,  you  know; — I  meddle  with  no 
one; — if  it  weren't  for  you,  they  might  all  go 
to  the  devil  their  own  way  before  I  should 
trouble  my  head  about  them/' 

"Yes,  yes, — of  course,"  said  Reynolds, —  "I 
understand  all  that ; — but  just  say,  in  one  word, 
what  it  is,  for  I  can't  form  even  a  guess  at  your 
meaning." 

"  Well,  then,"  responded  Ned,  in  a  lower  key, 
as  if  he  feared  the  possibility  of  being  overheard, 
"they  do  say, — not  that  I  say  it,  mind, — and 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  true  as  to  you, — they  do 
say  that  you  are  all  nothing  better  than  a  set 
of  infidels." 

"Infidels!"  cried  his  astonished  companion, — 
"infidels! — the  fools!  —  or  rather  the  malicious, 
canting,  paltry  hypocrites  !  And  pray  upon 
what  do  they  rest  their  wise  conclusion  ? " 

"  Why,  they  say,"  returned  Ned,  "  that  your 
tables  are  covered  with  the  works  of  French  and 
German  authors  of  the  infidel  class ;  and  that 
you  are  all  disciples  of  Voltaire  and  Boling- 
broke." 

"  Indeed  !"  ejaculated  Reynolds. 

"And  it  is   more   than   suspected,"   continued 
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his  informer,  "that  the  letter  which  appeared 
the  other  day  in  the  Chronicle,  about  the  morn- 
ing chapels  came  from  one  of  your  set/' 

"And  if  it  did/'  said  Reynolds,  "what  does 
that  prove  ?  The  letter,  if  I  recollect  right,  ob- 
jected only  to  the  hurried  and  indecent  manner 
in  which  the  service  is  performed,  and  recom- 
mended that  if  that  cannot  be  altered,  the 
compulsory  attendance  at  morning  chapel  should 
be  altogether  discontinued.  Why,  the  letter 
was  rather  of  a  religious  character  than  other- 
wise/' 

"Very  likely/'  replied  Ned,  "I  never  read 
such  things,  you  know,  and  therefore  I  know 
nothing  about  it,  —  I  only  say  what  others  say. 
And  there's  not  one  of  you  going  into  the  church, 
they  say, — all  or  most  of  you  going  to  the  bar, — 
now  that  does  look  marked,  you  know.  Besides, 
you  lead  such  non-descript,  queer  sort  of  lives, 
people  don't  know  what  to  make  of  you.  If 
you  stuck  to  tea  and  bible  meetings,  and  went 
about  distributing  tracts  and  testaments,  like 
the  Simeonites,  why  we  could  understand  that, 
— you  know  they  are  looked  upon  as  real  or- 
thodox, regular  church-going  people  now,  though 
that   was    doubted   once; — but  as    for    you, — I 
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mean  your  set,  you  know, — what  with  your 
French  wines  and  your  French  books,  and  your 
half-and-half  ways,  neither  fast  nor  serious, — 
why  people  don't  understand  it, — and  so  they 
set  you  down  for  infidels,  more  especially  as 
you  pride  yourselves  so  much  upon  your  reason 
and   moderation/' 

" Reason  and  moderation  !"  cried  Re}molds," — 
"  strange  proofs  truly  of  a  man  being  an  infidel, 
— don't  you  think  that  is  giving  rather  too  much 
credit  to  infidelity,  Ned  V* 

"  Oh  I"  replied  the  latter,  "  I  never  enter  into 
argument,  —  I  dare  say  you  can  give  very  good 
reasons, — I  said  at  first  it  wasn't  true  as  to  you, 
you  know, — of  course,  I  knew  that, — but  still 
I  thought  I  would  give  you  warning.  No  offence, 
you  know.  I  couldn't  mean  that.  And  if  you'll 
just  take  a  fool's  advice  for  once,  you'll  cut  the 
set.  Not  that  I  believe  there's  anything  in  it, — 
far  from  it,  you  know  ;  — but  give  a  dog  a  bad 
name, — you  know  the  proverb,  —  so  you  had 
better  give  up  the  set  and  come  and  join  us. 
You  can't  do  better.  You'll  find  it  a  little  hard 
at  first,  but  you'll  soon  come  into  it.  No  fear  of 
our  being  taken  for  philosphers,  or  infidels,  or 
anything  of  that  sort.     Indeed,  as  most  of  us  are 
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going  into  the  church,  we  are  uncommon  careful 
about  religion, — we  make  a  point  of  never  men- 
tioning it, — it's  one  of  our  rules/' 

"  Oh !  then  it  seems,  Ned,  you  hate  decided 
upon  going  into  the  church/'  said  Reynolds, 
availing  himself  of  a  topic  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion from  a  subject  that  was  beginning  to  grow 
unpleasant. 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  Ned,  "  the  governor  began 
to  grow  pressing,  and  said  I  must  decide  upon 
something.  I  wished  for  the  army,  but  he 
wouldn't  hear  of  that; — and  indeed  I  hear 
they  are  growing  so  strict  it  would  hardly 
have  suited  me.  And  as  to  the  bar,  I  saw 
enough  of  that  when  I  was  up  in  London 
before  term." 

"  Indeed !  why,  what  could  you  have  seen  in 
so  short  a  time?"  inquired  Reynolds.  "You 
could   hardly  have   been  there  a   week ! " 

"About  it,"  returned  Ned;  "but  it  was 
quite  long  enough  to  show  me  the  thing- 
was  no  go.  You  recollect  Peters,  of  Jesus, — 
one  of  our  set,  you  know, — as  fast  a  fellow  as 
any  in  Cambridge.  Well, — being  up  in  town, 
and  wanting  some  fellow  to  go  about  with  me, 
I  thought  of  Peters,    and  called  at  his  lodgings 
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one  morning  about  ten,  intending  to  breakfast 
with  him,  thinking,  of  course,  he  would  be 
a  sure  find   at   that   hour  of  the  morning/' 

"Well,  and  you  found  him  there?"  said 
Reynolds. 

"  But  I  didn't  though,"  returned  Ned.  "  They 
told  me  he  had  breakfasted  and  gone  to  cham- 
bers an  hour  ago." 

"  And  you  followed  him  there,"  said  Reynolds, 
inquiringly. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Ned,  "  for  I  didn't  believe  it  ; 
but  it  was  true  enough.  I  went,  as  they  directed 
me,  to  a  Mr.  Worricow's  chambers  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  after  climbing  a  dark,  cork-screw  sort 
of  a  stair-case,  at  the  risk  of  my  neck,  I  got 
at  last  to  the  third  story,  and  there  I  saw  Mr. 
Worricow's  name  on  the  door, — something  like 
what  it  is  with  us,  only  ten  thousand  times 
more  awful  and  ugly.  I  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  out  came  a  shabby-looking  little  man  in 
rusty  black,  not  half  so  respectable  as  one  of 
our  college  gyps,  and  when  I  asked  for  Peters, 
he  said  he  was  in  the  pupils'  room,  and  intro- 
duced me  into  a  dingy,  narrow  slip  of  a  place, 
the  ceiling  and  windows  covered  with  cob-webs, 
and  the  walls  and  floor  splashed  all  over  with 
ink,  showing  plainly  enough  what  sort  of  sport 
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went  on  there ; — and  there,  true  enough,  sat 
poor  Peters  among  the  pupils,  quill-driving 
like  the  best  of  them: — only  fancy  among  the 
pupils  !  — 'pon  my  soul,  I  could  hardly  believe 
my  eyes,  it  was  so  like  going  to  school  again. 
The  last  time  I  had  seen  him  was  when  we 
were  out  with  Lambton's  fox-hounds,  and  there 
was  not  a  faster   fellow  in   the   field/' 

"But  what  said  your  friend  to  it  himself?" 
inquired  Reynolds. 

"  We  dined  together  afterwards  in  the  evening," 
added  Ned,  "  and  he  allowed  it  was  cursed  slow 
work  ;  — but  his  governor,  like  mine,  insisted  upon 
his  choosing  a  profession  of  some  kind,  and  he 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  being  japanned  :*  so, 
of  course,  he  had  nothing  else  left  for  it." 

"  But  all  that  would  only  last  for  a  year," 
observed  Reynolds  ;  "  and  when  he  was  once 
called  to  the  bar,  he  would  have  the  occupation 
and  prospects  of  his  profession  before  him." 

"  Occupation  and  prospects  !"  repeated  Ned, 
with  a  sneer,  —  "very  fine  words,  no  doubt, — 
but  I  like  to  see  what  things  are  and  not  what 
they  are  called,  before  it  is  any  go  for  me ;  so  I 

*  A  classical  term  used  at  Cambridge  to  denote  ordi- 
nation, possibly  in  allusion  to  the  dark  vestments  in  which 
the  person  ordained  must  thenceforward  appear. 
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went  with  Peters  one  morning  to  see  a  Corpus 
chum  of  his,  who  had  been  called,  as  they  say, 
these  four  years." 

"  And  you  found  him  in  chambers  ?"  asked 
Reynolds. 

"  To  be  sure  we  did  ;  — he  sits  there  on  purpose, 
perched  up  like  a  cuckoo  in  a  dull,  gloomy  back 
garret  which  he  calls  his  chambers.  But  it  strikes 
me,  that  after  being  once  called,  nobody  troubles 
him  again  for  a  precious  long  while." 

"  You  didn't  hear  whether  he  had  been  success- 
ful or  not  at  the  bar?"  inquired  Reynolds. 

"  Successful  I"  said  Ned.  "  Oh  !  yes,  I  forgot 
that ;  — he  told  Peters  that  he  thought  he  had 
made  enough  last  year  to  pay  his  clerk ;  and  he 
said,  considering  he  had  been  called  only  four 
years,  that  was  thought  very  encouraging  I" 

"  But  it  did  not  seem  to  have  that  effect  upon 
you,  Ned,"  observed  Reynolds. 

"  No,"  replied  the  other,  — "  it  made  me  quite 
low-spirited,  —  I  never  pitied  a  poor  fellow  so 
much  in  my  life.  To  think  of  his  sitting  perched 
up  there  in  that  dark  hole,  year  after  year,  in 
order  to  give  five  and  sixpence  a  week  to  an 
awkward,  shambling,  ill- grown  hobble-de-hoy  that 
he  calls  a  clerk  ! — it  is  too  much  for  anything/' 

"Well,    and    the   result  was,"   said  Reynolds, 
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"that    you    came   away  determined    not  to   eat 
commons   for  the   bar?" 

"Just  so/'  returned  Ned;  —  "but  you  are 
not  eating  yourself,  man; — zounds!  we  have 
been'  talking  till  every  thing  is  cold.  Try  a 
wing  of  that  chicken,  and  hand  me  over  the 
brawn; — but  help  yourself  first, — that's  right. 
There  is  one  good  point  you  have,  Fred., — 
I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  say  that, — you 
have  an  uncommon  good  twist  for  breakfast ;  — 
and  that,  let  me  tell  you/'  added  he,  looking 
very  serious,  "is  an  immense  point,  a  good 
breakfast  eater  can  do  any  thing.  Why,  do 
you  know  it  is  the  secret  of  all  my  strength. 
Do  you  suppose,  that  after  such  a  bout  as  last 
night,  I  should  be  worth  any  thing  to-day  if 
it  wasn't  for  such  a  capital  breakfast?  There 
were  six  of  us  engaged  last  nio;ht  to  ride 
over  to  Morley  Hatch  this  morning  to  see 
the  coursing  ;  and  I'll  be  bound  not  more  than 
one  of  them  besides  myself  will  come  up  in 
time  to  the  scratch, — and  that  will  be  Shirley: 
—  he  always  breakfasts  on  rump  steaks  and 
ale,  and  so  is  always  fit  for  any  thing.  Ah  ! 
he  is  a  trump.  I  only  wish,  Fred.,  you  would 
come  and  meet  him  and  a  jolly  set  at  my 
rooms ;  — it  would   do   you  a  plaguy  deal    more 
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good  than  losing  your  time,  and  wasting  your 
spirits  with  those  slow  fellows  you  are  so  fond 
of, — to  say  nothing  of  what  we  were  speaking 
of, — which,  after  all,  if  you  should  change  your 
mind  and  think  of  the  church,  might  prove  a 
serious   business,   you   know." 

"  Oh !  never  fear  me,  Ned/'  answered  Rey- 
nolds, "I  am  easy  enough  on  that  point;  — 
but,  to  return  to  your  own  affair.  Though  you 
gave  your  reasons,  and  tolerably  strong  ones 
too,  for  not  relishing  the  bar,  you  have  not 
said  why   you   preferred   the   church/' 

"Preferred!"  repeated  Ned,  "there  was  very 
little  preference  in  the  matter.  You  know  my 
choice  was  confined  to  the  church  and  the  bar; 
and  as  I  made  up  my  mind,  from  what  I  saw, 
as  I  told  you,  not  to  go  to  the  latter,  I  am 
obliged  to  put  up  with  the  former;  and  be- 
tween you  and  me,  I  don't  think  it  will  turn 
out  such  a  formidable  matter  after  all.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  governor  will  allow  me  enough 
to  keep  a  pad  till  I  can  settle  down  in  a  snug 
rectory  in  a  hunting  district,  with  a  population 
of  only  two  or  three  hundred,  and  a  single 
service  on   Sundays." 

"  But,   then,   there  will   be   the   sick   and  the 
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poor  to  visit,  besides  the  marriages,  christenings, 
and  funerals,"  observed  Reynolds. 

"Oh!  as  to  that,"  returned  Ned,  "I  should 
keep  a  curate,  of  course ;  — no  one  could  expect 
me  to  trouble  myself  with  such  things ;  — if  I 
find  a  curate,  that's  all  they  have  a  right  to 
look  for.  Besides,  it  will  be  my  duty,  as  rector, 
to  visit  among  the  gentry,  —  that's  why  we  have 
different  ranks  and  degrees  in  the  church,  you 
know.  Didn't  you  hear  Dr.  Bromley's  sermon 
last  Sunday  at  St.  Mary's,  upon  that  point  ?  I 
thought  it  uncommon  good.  You  see,  according 
to  his  lordship,  the  bishops  take  the  nobility, 
and  all  the  top-sawyers  ;  — then  the  squires  and 
gentry  come  to  the  share  of  us  rectors, — just  my 
taste,  you  know ;  — and  as  to  the  poor,  why  they 
are  turned  over  to  the  curates,  who,  of  course, 
know  how  to  sympathize  with  them  best." 

"A  very  admirable  reason  for  the  existence 
of  a  hierarchy,"  remarked  Reynolds. 

"Isn't  it?"  said  Ned.  "I  was  so  pleased 
with  it,  that  I  took  a  note  of  it; — happened 
to  have  my  betting-book  in  my  pocket  at  the 
time, — very  luckly,  wasn't  it? — for  our  principal 
saw  me,  and  told  me  afterwards,  he  was  glad 
to  see  me  paying  such  proper  attention  to  so 
great  an  authority  in  the  church." 
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"Then,  of  course/'  observed  Reynolds,  "you 
have  got  over  all  scruples  as  to  subscription  ? " 

"Got  over!"  returned  Ned.  "What  do  you 
mean  ?  I  never  had  any.  Why  the  plague 
should  I  scruple  to  do  what  is  done  every  day 
by  others?" 

"You  are  prepared,  then,"  added  Reynolds, 
"  to  affirm  your  belief  in  the  whole  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  am.  What  do  you  take  me 
for?"  said  Ned. 

"  Of  course,  then,"  continued  Reynolds,  "  you 
have  gone  carefully  through  them,  and  satisfied 
yourself  that  the  doctrines  put  forth  in  them  are 
agreeable  to  the  scriptures." 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Ned,  "  I  leave  that  to  those 
who  like  it,  and  take  it  all  upon  trust.  Besides, 
I  never  knew  any  good  come  of  being  too  curious 
in  such  matters.  It  is  only  your  sceptics  who 
inquire  into  such  things,  and  they  always  burn 
their  fingers.  A  real  orthodox  churchman  never 
troubles  himself  about  the  matter, — it  looks  like 
doubting.  And  I  tell  you  what,  master  Fred.,  if 
you  would  take  my  advice,  you  would  leave  off 
talking  of  such  matters  yourself; — people  are 
apt  to  think  you  only  talk  of  them  because  you 
don't  believe  them  ;  for  if  you  did  believe  them, 
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you  would  let  things  alone,  and  not  bother  either 
yourself  or  other  people  about  them.  In  fact, 
Fred.,  if  I  didn't  know  you  to  be  a  clever  fellow, 
I'll  be  hanged  if  I  should  find  it  out  from  your 
conduct  in  this  matter.  Here  you  are  with  every- 
thing you  could  wish  for ;  — you  may  do  what 
you  like  in  the  way  of  enjoyment,  and  live  like  a 
perfect  trump,  without  being  questioned  by  any 
one,  if  you  will  only  let  things  take  their  course, 
and  think  of  nothing  but  your  own  pleasures ;  but 
instead  of  that,  you  go  and  associate  with  a  set  of 
crabbed,  conceited  fellows,  and  make  people  think 
you  are  not  what  you  ought  to  be.  Now,  I  think, 
Fred.,  you  must  allow  that  I  beat  you  there  with 
all  your  wisdom.  I  do  as  I  like,  —  go  at  every- 
thing, and  deny  myself  nothing,  —  and  what 
comes  of  it  ?  People  may  say  I  am  a  gay  man, 
or  a  fast  one,  but  no  one  dreams  of  calling  my 
religion  in  question/' 

"Well,  Ned/'  observed  Reynolds,  "you  get 
over  these  things  very  quietly ;  but  I  fear  there 
is  another  difficulty,  which  will  not  be  so  easily 
surmounted." 

"  What  do  you  mean  V  asked  Ned,  with  some 
degree   of  alarm. 

"  Why,  you  spoke  of  a  snug  rectory  in  a  hunt- 
ing district,  you  know,  with  a  small  population, 
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and  other  agreeable  recommendations.  Such 
things  are  not  given  to  strangers,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  your  father  or  any  one  in  your  family 
has  such  a  thing  in  his  gift." 

"  Why,  of  course,  I  must  wait  a  little  for  that," 
answered  Ned.  "  Perhaps  I  may  in  time  per- 
suade the  governor  to  purchase  such  a  thing  for 
me,  if  I  do  not  get  it  in  another  quarter." 

"  Another  quarter  ?  Then  you  actually  have 
expectations  of  getting  a  living  ?  I  was  afraid 
you  spoke  more  from  your  wishes  than  from  any 
positive  ground  of  expectation." 

"  Why,  look  you  Fred., — I  know  you  have 
always  given  me  credit  for  being  a  thoughtless 
scape-grace,  who  didn't  know  his  own  interest ; 
but  perhaps  in  that  matter  I  have  been  as  sharp 
as  some  of  my  wiser  neighbours.  Don't  you 
believe  I  am  so  green  as  to  spend  my  money 
with  such  men  as  Devereux  and  Shirley  for 
nothing." 

"  Devereux  and  Shirley  i"  exclaimed  Reynolds, 
—  "why,  the  first  is  a  nobleman,  and  the  last  is, 
or  will  be,  I  am  told,  a  man  of  fifteen  thousand 
a  year.  You  don't  suppose  your  connexion  with 
such  men  will  last  beyond  your  course  at  the 
university  ? " 

"  And  why  not  \     Hasn't   many  a   man  owed 
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his  fortune  to  friends  made  at  the  university  ? 
And  why  shouldn't  it  be  my  case  as  well  as 
another's?"  demanded  Ned,  a  little  nettled  at 
Reynolds's  observation. 

"  My  dear  fellow/'  replied  the  latter,  "  I  meant 
no  offence ;  but  this  is  too  serious  a  matter  for 
a  misplaced  delicacy.  If  you  are  associating  with 
these  men  and  incurring  expenses  beyond  your 
means,  with  the  hope  of  improving  your  fortune 
hereafter,  rely  upon  it  you  are  playing  a  most 
dangerous  game,  and  one  which  is  far  more  likely 
to  reduce  your  moderate  fortune  to  a  negative 
quantity,  than  to  add  any  thing  to  it." 

"But  both  of  them,"  cried  Ned,  with  some 
degree  of  alarm  visible  in  his  countenance,  "will 
have  several  livings  to  dispose  of; — at  least,  if 
Devereux  has  none  himself,  his  family  have ; 
and  as  to  Shirley,  he  will  have  half-a-dozen  at 
least ; — I  have  ascertained  that,  and  no  mistake. 
They  must  give  them  to  somebody." 

"  True,"  answered  Reynolds,  "  and  if  they  have 
no  needy  relatives  of  their  own  to  provide  for, 
they  will  give  them  to  those  who  can  give  them 
a  quid  pro  quo." 

"  But  with  their  large  fortunes,"  said  Ned, 
"the  money  for  a  single  presentation  would  be 
no  object ;  and  I  am  sure  they  wouldn't  sell  an 
advowson." 
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"  Oh  !  I  speak  not  of  money,"  continued  Rey- 
nolds ;  "  the  return  may  be  made  in  other  modes 
far  more  acceptable.  Influence  in  the  county, 
for  instance,  to  support  a  parliamentary  candi- 
date,— the  talent  of  canvassing  constituents, — 
or,  what  is  often  better,  of  writing  a  biting 
political  party  pamphlet,  neither  of  which  you 
happen  to  possess." 

"But,"  urged  Ned,  with  increasing  seriousness, 
'they  have  both  gone  so  far  as  to  say  they 
will  do  the  thing.  They  couldn't  refuse  it  after 
that,    you  know." 

"  Stop  till  you  see  them  tried,"  said  Reynolds. 
"  It  would  be  very  rash  to  limit  their  capacity 
in  such  matters." 

"Why,  they  couldn't  pretend  to  forget  it," 
said  Ned; — "they  would  hardly  be  guilty  of 
such   deliberate  baseness  as  that?" 

"  Ned,  Ned,"  cried  Reynolds,  with  some  degree 
of  impatience,  "you  don't  appear  to  understand 
the  thing  at  all; — there  is  no  deliberation  in 
the  matter; — they  mean  now  what  they  say: 
or,  perhaps,  as  is  most  likely  the  case,  they  speak 
without  thinking  or  meaning  any  thing.  To 
men  so  placed,  secure  in  their  own  prospects, 
and  careless  of  others,  every  thing  passes  by 
like  the  pleasant   breeze,   inhaled  with   pleasure 
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at  the  moment,  and  forgotten  ever  after.  Young, 
thoughtless,  and  happy,  they  cannot  now  be 
termed  deliberately  base.  They  have,  perhaps, 
purer  motives  now,  and  are  freer  from  the  con- 
trol of  circumstances  than  ever  they  will  be  ;  — 
but  once  placed  in  the  vortex  of  the  great  and 
stirring  world  which  awaits  them,  they  will  be 
whirled  away  by  circumstances  and  motives  which 
they  will  not  have  the  power,  and  scarcely  the 
inclination,  to  resist.  You  may,  or  may  not,  be 
forgotten.  It  is  a  chance.  A  passing  face, — 
a  glimpse  caught  from  a  carriage-window  of  some 
peculiar  feature  in  the  landscape, — a  mere  sound, 
or  any  simple  thing  which  constitutes  a  link  in 
the  mysterious  chain  of  our  associations,  may 
recall  you  for  the  moment ; — but  as  to  retaining 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  friendship  or  acquaint- 
ance with  you, — think  not  of  it  ; — still  less 
give  into  the  delusion,  that  upon  such  a  con- 
nexion you  may  found  your  future  fortunes.  It 
is  a  wild  dream,  which  can  end  only  in  bitter 
disappointment,  and  if  too  much  trusted  to,  in 
misery  and  ruin." 

"  Please  sir,"  said  Phillips,  bursting  into  the 
room,  "  Mr.  Shirley  has  sent  his  servant  to  say 
he  is  waiting  for  you  at  Bolter's  stables.  You 
was  to  be  there,  sir,  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  now 
it  is  a  quarter  past." 
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"The  devil  it  is!"  exclaimed  Ned,  —  "here, 
give  me  my  hunting  frock, — not  the  red, — the 
grey  one,  stupid; — don't  you  know  the  hounds 
are  not  out  to-day?  I  dare  say  you  forgot  to 
tell  Bolter  to   keep  the   bay  mare  for  me?" 

"No,  sir,'"'  replied  the  man,  "she  has  been 
saddled  this  half-hour, — took  care  of  that, — 
saw  Jemmy  Dawson  this  morning  afore  you 
was  up.  Jemmy's  promoted  now  to  be  head 
man  in   the  yard,    sir.     Jemmy,    says  I, — " 

"Damn  Jemmy  and  you  too, — where  is  my 
whip?  Oh! — did  you  put  my  stone-picker  in 
my  pocket? — A   handkerchief,     you   old    fool. — 

And  where' s  my oh  !  here  it  is.     Good  bye, 

Reynolds,  I  am  off,  —  beg  pardon, — but  that 
long  yarn  we  got  into  has  put  me  quite  out. 
You'll  dine  here  on  Tuesday,  you  know.  I 
wish  you  were  one  of  us, — rare  morning,  by 
Jingo.  Yare  !  hip! — to  'em,  my  boys, — that's 
the  time  of  day," — and  cracking  his  whip  as 
he  hurried  down  stairs,  Edward  Barrington 
hastened  to   his  appointment. 

END   OF   THE    SECOND   VOLUME. 
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